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INTRODUCTION 


In order to impart some measure of critical perspective to the 
analysis of the method and outlook of an individual literary 
critic, three principal factors must be considered. The first of 
these concerns those forces exerted on the critic’s ideas by his 
education, his social milieu, and, most important in the case of 
Voltaire, the extent to which his criticism is mere polemic argu- 
ment inspired by the immediate circumstances surrounding a 
specific literary issue, and designed to defend his personal po- 
sition as an artist. To a large extent this is the least tangible 
factor, corroborated conjecture often being the furthest that one 
can go. 

The second factor is more open to objective analysis: the 
reaction of the critic to the prevailing critical methods of his time. 
This traces, through the evidence of his written work, the extent 
to which he follows contemporary trends, and the extent to which 
he modifies them or is completely opposed to them. The most 
significant of these trends are those which dominate the literary 
scene during the critic’s formative years. The ideas with which he 
comes into contact during this period, whether his reaction to 
them is positive or negative, will in some measure condition those 
views which he expresses after literary maturity has been reached. 

The third factor is in the nature of a general framework to the 
other two, and it concerns what is perhaps the most potent force 
in the progress of literary ideas. This is the reaction to the system 
of critical thought belonging to the preceding age, either by 
conscious or unconscious processes. The seventeenth century 
will be the point of departure for this study, for it is only in the 
light of the seventeenth century achievement in criticism that 
Voltaire’s contribution to critical thought, and that of the eigh- 
teenth century as a whole, can be meaningfully measured. 
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Eighteenth century critical practice stands in a somewhat 
ambivalent relationship to that of the seventeenth century. 
In certain ways it reacts selfconsciously against the preceding 
system, yet at the same time it preserves and extends particular 
aspects of seventeenth century thought. The process of causal 
explanation is at all levels a complex and dangerous one, and can 
easily be carried to extremes. Nevertheless the literary issues of 
the early part of the eighteenth century, the years which comprise 
Voltaire’s formative period, cannot be considered in isolation 
because, from a literary point of view, they were the direct legacy 
of seventeenth century critical disputes, disputes which were to 
have prolonged repercussions throughout the eighteenth century. 
To a certain extent, the achievements of one system of critical 
thought were latent in the potentialities of the other. In some 
respects the results of this dynamic relationship led only to differ- 
ences in emphasis and terminology; in other respects it led to the 
fundamental reorientation of aesthetic values. At either extreme 
the relationship is in itself illuminating. 

In general terms the Voltairean era was a time of cultural 
transition between two strongly differentiated schools of aesthetic 
philosophy: classicism and romanticism. At the friction point of 
these two great literary movements stands Voltaire, and in the 
field of criticism, if not in the more poetic aspects of literary 
activity, the period was one of intellectual vigour. 

The term ‘criticism’ itself has a broad application. It applies not 
only to the judgement of individual authors and their works, 
‘judicial’ or ‘practical’ criticism dealing with the tangible expres- 
sion of literary taste, but it also includes such matters as the nature 
and theory of literature, its function, its effect, and its relationship 
with the other arts. Criticism thus ranges from pure aesthetics on 
the one hand to unargued, impressionistic pronouncements of 
taste on the other, and cannot be totally divorced from either. 
At all these levels Voltaire reflects the stresses that were being 
placed on the seventeenth century aesthetic system, and the 
important critical reassessments that were being made in order to 
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INTRODUCTION 


accommodate changing literary values, and in accordance with 
which eighteenth century criticism was to develop. There was no 
abrupt intellectual rupture between the seventeenth century and 
the eighteenth century, as there had been in some ways between 
the sixteenth century and the seventeenth. An examination of 
some of the fundamental tenets of seventeenth century critical 
thought, in itself a well scrutinized field by modern scholars, is 
therefore essential to an appreciation in perspective of the issues 
which divided the eighteenth century, and will serve to illuminate 
more sharply the role which Voltaire played in the transition from 
the literary practice of one age to the literary practice of the other; 
and it is essential finally to an assessment of his originality as a 
literary critic in his own right. 

References are to the Moland edition of Voltaire’s works (M) 
and the Besterman edition of the correspondence (Best.) unless 
otherwise indicated. 
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CHAPTER I 


The seventeenth century Background 


1. Classical attitudes 


Although the principal doctrines of the seventeenth century view 
of poetry and literary practice were established in the name of 
Aristotle,andalthough the bid of the seventeenth century criticsin 
France to consolidate their own position as aesthetic legislators, 
was made in the shadow of Aristotle’s reputation, the inner 
structure of the relationship between the Aristotelian aesthetic 
system and French classical criticism was complex and subtle. 
In the Poetics Aristotle had drawn a series of generalised conclu- 
sions from his observations of the literary practices of his own 
time and cultural environment, and the method which he adopted 
in the assessment of the effect, purpose and potentialities of art 
was essentially an empirical one. A fundamental distortion arose 
when the seventeenth century critics failed to perceive the basic 
exploratory qualities of Aristotle’s fragment, and sought to 
present the explorer as the supreme arbiter in matters of aesthetic 
controversy. 

The relationship was further complicated by the fact that the 
substance of Aristotle’s thought was only known to the French 
critics through the medium of the sixteenth century Italian 
commentators. It was around Aristotle that the Italian critics had 
constructed their theories, and to a certain extent therefore 
Aristotle served as an effective vehicle of Italian influence during 
the early stages of the growth of French classical concepts. 
Sporadic references to Aristotle had certainly been made in 
France during the latter half of the sixteenth century (Böhm, 
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p.20; Egger, i.331), but it was not until the seventeenth century 
that the name of Aristotle became widely accepted as a source of 
literary authority. The trend in criticism towards Aristotle and 
towards the ancients in general did not gather momentum without 
certain reservations being made. Frangois Ogier, for example, 
emphasised in the preface to Tyr et Sidon the importance of 
accepting Aristotle only on seventeenth century terms (Ancien 
théâtre francais, viii.19), and, as is well known, his caution 
towards Aristotelian ideas was shared byseveral other seventeenth 
century critics, notably Sorel in the Jugement du Cid (Granet, 
i113), Visé in the Défense du Sertorius de Corneille (Granet, i.303), 
Robinet in the Panégyrique de l’école des femmes (Nouvelle col- 
lection moliéresque, ix.58-59) and also Saint-Amant (Œuvres, 
ii.140). 

The followers of Aristotle, on the other hand, formed a much 
more compact and effective group, and the whole movement rose 
to prominence in the 1630’s led by Chapelain who, in the Lettre 
sur la régle des vingt-quatre heures (1630) and Les Sentiments de 
l’Académie française sur la tragi-comédie du Cid (1638), explicitly 
adopted Aristotle as the basic authority for his ideas (Opuscules 
critiques, Pp.114-126, 153-197). He was supported by a large and 
enthusiastic group of critics who were prepared to lend the weight 
of their authority to the cause of Aristotle in seventeenth century 
France, although by this time it is clear, as Bray points out 
(pp-49-63), that Aristotle was being used in many cases as a 
means to oust the Italian influence over French art in order to 
establish a system of critical thought based on a specifically 
French pattern of ideas. 

Aubignac’s position is particularly interesting as his points of 
disagreement with Aristotelian doctrine appear at times to con- 
tain the seeds of a critical attitude later to be developed with the 
moderns. However, to a large extent Aubignac’s ‘modernism’ is 


t see for example the opening Dis- published in 1639 (Reese, pp.39-66, 
cours of La Mesnardiére’s Poétique, 220-222). 
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misleading when taken out of context. In the Pratique du théâtre 
the emphasis is placed throughout upon ‘le secours des anciens et 
l'intelligence de leurs œuvres’ (p.143). In fact he went no further 
than to state that the seventeenth century should not follow 
blindly the guidance given to a totally different culture in a 
totally different age’. The potential significance of his thought 
is important, but Aubignac himself did not extend its application, 
and in the Seconde dissertation concernant le poéme dramatique his 
basic outlook conformed to that of his immediate contemporaries 
(Granet, i.223). 

A more complex attitude is to be found with Corneille, whose 
statements at times seem to be in direct contradiction to each 
other. In 1632 he took up the argument of progress which had 
already been expounded by Urfé in the preface to Sylvanire ou la 
morte-vive (1627). In the preface to CZtandre Corneille made the 
proposal that the seventeenth century, whilst acknowledging the 
achievements of the ancients, should nevertheless assert its 
aesthetic independence (Œuvres, i.262). By 1660, despite some 
apparent contradictions’, his critical position with regard to the 
ancients had become quite clear; their precepts, and particularly 
those of Aristotle, should be shown the respect due to them 
(Œuvres,i.16), ‘mais leur méthode n’est pas de notre siècle, et qui 
s’attacherait à ne marcher que sur leurs pas ferait sans doute peu de 
progrès et divertirait mal sonauditoire’ (Œuvres, iii.5). Corneille, 
however, stood apart from the main body of seventeenth century 
critical thought in as much as his views evolved out of a different 
focus. Asa practising dramatist he was more aware of the technical 
staging difficulties arising from a pedantic acceptance of Aristote- 
lian theory. Inevitably his views were conditioned by theatrical 
practice and experience; his critical outlook remained that of the 
artist rather than that of the theorist, and met with opposition 
from his more academic colleagues. 


2 as Bray comments, ‘Il ne tend nul- 3 in the Divertissement sur le Cid for 


lement, bien au contraire, à dédaigner example (Œuvres, iii.85). 
les leçons des anciens’ (p.56). 
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The main stream of critical thought from Chapelain to Boileau 
did not directly challenge Aristotle. As a cause of this vogue some 
commentators have pointed to Scaliger*. Scaliger did indeed 
make a great contribution to the establishment of Aristotle, but 
then so did Castelvetro, Heinsius and other foreign critics and 
translators. The influence of all these writers, however, hardly 
serves as a complete explanation for the enormous critical swing 
towards Aristotle in seventeenth century France. The phenome- 
non is better explained in terms of internal factors rather than 
external influences. The real nature of the relationship between 
Aristotle and the French seventeenth century critics is to be found 
in the conditions on which the latter accepted Aristotle, and in the 
waysin which they interpreted his thought. In fact his domination 
was at no time absolute. An indication of the real nature of the 
French classical attitude on this point is to be found in La Mesnar- 
diére’s reference to Aristotle as ‘le maître de la raison’ (Poétique, 
p.187; see Bray, p.59). 

Aristotle’s work was seen primarily as a further illustration of 
the universal principles of reason. The ancients were not followed 
mechanically out of passive respect for their position simply as 
ancients; Aristotle’s thought was subjected by the whole of the 
seventeenth century critical world to the ratification of ‘reason’. 
The result was that rationalism and Aristotelianism were, by 
subtle and often false argument, fused into a single critical 
principle. In the Sentiments de l Académie française sur la tragi- 
comédie du Cid Chapelain rested his argument ‘sur l'autorité 
d’Aristote, ou pour mieux dire, sur celle de la raison’ (Opuscules 
critiques, p.169). Similarly, in the Lettre du sr. du Rivage contenant 
quelques observations sur le poème épique et sur le poème de la 
Pucelle (1656), the views of Aristotle were for La Mesnardière 
‘les règles du bon sens et de la raison’ (p-33). Only minor excep- 
tions like Isnard in the preface to the Filis de Scires claimed that 


* Pellissier, p.xlii; Lintilhac, Mou- 5 even here Isnard refers to Aristotle 
velle revue, lxiv.537; Spingarn, pp.136- as ‘cette grande lumière de la raison 
142. humaine’ (see Bray, p.55). 
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the authority of the ancients was sufficient in itself. Thus the 
intellectual relationship between the French classical critics and 
the ancients was to this extent a false one: it was ‘raison’, a 
seventeenth century concept, and not Aristotle, that really 
emerged as the basic authority for the codification of art. 

Literary historians towards the end of the nineteenth century 
attempted to trace this rationalistic basis to seventeenth century 
thought back to Descartes and to pronounce him as the father of 
classicism (for example Krantz, pp.59-76). This was a theory 
which Lanson took great pains to refute by showing that whilst 
there were indeed parallels and interlocking concepts between 
classical aesthetics and Cartesian thought, the real literary inheri- 
tors of Cartesianism were the ‘géomètres’ of the early eighteenth 
century (Revue de métaphysique et de morale, iv.5 36-538). A more 
recent critic traces the sources of seventeenth century critical 
rationalism back to the Italian Renaissance, as far back indeed as 
Vida, Vettori and Varchi (Bray, p.155). Whatever the source 
ultimately, the effects of this tendency are clear: the problems of 
art in the seventeenth century were defined, not from the point of 
view of the individual inspiration, but in the light of universal 
principle in which reason, an external and arbitrary yardstick, 
could make no allowance for the individual artist’s needs and out- 
looks. The rigidity of this system was well illustrated by the 
critical opposition which Corneille aroused when he tried to 
modify the rules in accordance with practical theatrical require- 
ments. The growth of the concept of a universal pattern of pro- 
cedure in the creation of art gave rise to a corresponding view of 
beauty, and of the methods by which this was to be manifested. 
The principle of universal reason, universal beauty and the 
universal rules were in effect interdependent concepts. 

Thus art in the seventeenth century was seen largely in terms of 
certain preconceived theories and notions, and one of the most 


6 this is exemplified by Chapelain’s 


argument in the preface to the Pucelle 
(Opuscules critiques, pp.257-281). 
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important and controversial of these concerned the theory of the 
imitation of nature. The range of interpretation to which this idea 
is open renders it almost incapable of definition. To the modern 
mind the notion of imitation is, in its popular sense, closely con- 
nected with unoriginality, with the lack of creative ability, and 
when transmitted from Plato to Aristotle it was already tinged 
with such disparaging associations. With Aristotle ‘to imitate 
nature’ was a highly specialized concept. The inadequacy of the 
word ‘imitation’ to convey the Aristotelian idea is indicated by a 
passage towards the end of the Poetics, in which Aristotle sought 
to explain that one of the main objects of imitation should be 
‘things as they ought to be’ (p.97). There is no question here of a 
literal imitation of the world of reality. Art, from the Aristotelian 
viewpoint, in imitating the universal imitates the ideal. Thus the 
creations of the artist should be constructed according to that 
ideal pattern to which nature provides the guiding framework. 

The artist should aim at something better than the actual (p.17), 
and in so doing he reproduces, not the actual thing of experience, 
a copy of reality, but a higher essential reality. Imitation in the 
sense that Aristotle applied the word to poetry is thus seen to be 
equivalent to ‘creation according to a true idea’, and the ‘true 
idea’ as far as art was concerned, was to be derived from the e1So¢, 
that general concept which the intellect spontaneously abstracts 
from the details of sense. In every phenomenon there isa universal 
ideal form which is always present but imperfectly manifested. 
It is the task of the artist to give full expression to this ideal form. 
Imitation so understood becomes a positive, creative act, with 
nature itself acting as the creative force. 

‘Art imitates nature’ (h rexun puueurar tyLptow) is the phrase 
which was adopted and repeated as a convenient formula for 
summarising the Aristotelian doctrine of art. As the context of 
the term shows, aesthetic imitation for Aristotle was a threefold 
process: art should reproduce those permanent characteristic 
moral qualities, the transient emotions, and those deeds, events 
and situations which spring from an inner conflict (p.5), and it was 
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in this sense that Aristotle referred to ‘men in action’ as the true 
objects of imitation for the artist’. 

The complex implications behind Aristotle’s words were to a 
large extent lost in the abrupt paraphrase formulated by Scaliger: 
‘rerum est poeta imitator’ (Poeticae, p.3), but it was Scaliger’s 
interpretation that was adopted by Chapelain in the Lettre sur la 
règle des vingt-quatre heures (Opuscules critiques, pp.115,123), and 
followed in its general outline by the whole of the seventeenth 
century. Nature became rapidly associated with the notion of 
rationalized verisimilitude, ‘le naturel’ (Kürting, ii.248). In later 
stages of seventeenth century thought the terms ‘le vrai’ and ‘le 
naturel’ replaced to some extent ‘la nature’ in the critical vocabu- 
lary of the period, as for example in Nicole’s Traité de la vraie et de 
la fausse beauté dans les ouvrages de l'esprit et particulièrement 
dans l’épigramme (1659; Bruzen de La Martinière, ii.190-192, 
199-201), and the relationship with the original Aristotelian 
concept grew even more remote. The tendency was crystallized 
in Pascal’s formula: ‘Eloquence: il faut de l’agréable et du réel, 
mais il faut que cet agréable soit lui-méme pris du vrai’ (Pensées, 
p-79). The close connection of ‘nature’ and ‘vérité’ in the minds 
of the seventeenth century critics resulted inevitably in the emer- 
gence of the concept of truth as the primary reinforcement to the 
theory of the imitation of nature. _ 

There was, however, another element which developed in 
connection with the seventeenth century interpretation of the 
Aristotelian imitation theory. The truth was to be a selective 
‘truth’; the development of this innovation can be clearly traced 
from Le Moyne’s Discours de la poésie, through Aubignac’s 
Pratique du théâtre and Colletet’s Discours du poème bucolique, 
both published in 1657, to Rapin’s Réflexions sur la poétique. It was 


7this conception of art (Poetics, implied, that the manifestation of the 
pp-11-13) was entirely divorced from beautiful was the purpose of art. 
any theory of the beautiful. Aristotle 8 contained in Hymnes de la sagesse 
made beauty a major regulative prin- divine et de l’amour divin (1641). 
ciple of art, but never said, or even 
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in fact only a refined, stylised level of nature with which the 
seventeenth century critics were concerned. Certain aspects only 
of the model were to be imitated. As many commentators have 
indicated, there were for the classical critics two levels of nature: 
material nature, ‘la grossière nature’ (Boileau, Œuvres, ii.114), and 
ideal rationalized nature. It was on the latter level that the process 
of aesthetic imitation was to be carried out. 

This, then, was the seventeenth century conception of artistic 
verity, a highly conventionalized notion with manifestly little 
connection with realism or naturalism, and equally divorced from 
Aristotelian nature. In effect the whole principle evolved as a 
uniquely seventeenth century phenomenon, and is fundamental 
to the whole aesthetic approach of the period. With regard to the 
practical application of the theory, the classical critics looked once 
more to the ancients, and as a result a second theory of imitation 
developed as a corollary to the first. It was agreed that the works of 
antiquity embodied the most perfect expression of nature in art. 
Logically, therefore, ifan artist imitated these models, then he too 
would be imitating nature in the best possible way, and at the 
same time would be reproducing in his own work that level of 
aesthetic beauty achieved by the latter. 

The seventeenth century attitude towards the principle of the 
imitation of the models of antiquity crystallized between 1620 and 
1640. With the majority of critics there was never any question of 
servile plagiarism, and a distinction between slavish and liberal, 
constructive imitation was always carefully made. Although the 
seventeenth century break with the imitative practices of the 
‘Pléiade’ remained to some extent only a break in theory, as far as 
the critics,were concerned slavishness in imitating the ancients 
was strongly condemned. The ideal was, to use Chapelain’s 
words in the preface to the Pucelle, to imitate the ancients ‘non 
comme traducteur mais comme émulateur’ (Opuscules critiques, 
p.277). Between 1620 and 1680 two generations of critics were in 
general agreement on this question of imitation. There was in 
effect little blind uncritical admiration of the ancients; their art 
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was to be imitated, but at the same time it was to be adapted to the 
specific needs of seventeenth century France through the correc- 
tive guidance of ‘reason’. The comments of Aubignac and Pascal 
with regard to this trend of critical thought towards a rationally 
based reinterpretation, rather than mere reiteration, of ancient 
classical doctrines are representative of the spirit of the age as a 
whole: ‘Je ne veux proposer les anciens pour modèles qu’aux 
choses qu’ils ont faites raisonnablement” (Pratique du théâtre, 
p.21), and in the Fragment d’un traité du vide Pascal commented: 
‘L'autorité y est inutile; la raison seule a lieu d’en connaître... 
Bornons ce respect que nous avons pour les anciens. Comme la 
raison le fait naître, elle doit aussi le mesurer’ (Pensées et opus- 
cules, Pp.74, 78). 

Although it would be premature to speak of historical relativism 
at this stage of French critical thought, consciousness of the 
changes in aesthetic values occasioned by the gap in time between 
the ancients and the seventeenth century had been indicated as 
early as 1623 by Théophile (Œuvres, ii.11), and in 1630 Godeau, 
in the Discours de la traduction du traité des causes de la corruption 
de I’ éloquence, had pointed to the effect of climatic factors on art 
(pp.263-264), a theory to be expanded by the eighteenth century 
critics. In the preface to Tyr et Sidon Ogier had indicated the 
changes in literary taste which occurred not only from epoch to 
epoch, but also from nation to nation (Ancien théâtre français, 
viii.17). This preface contained in fact the seeds of many ideas 
later to be developed by Perrault, La Motte, Saint-Evremond and 
Dubos. In his attitude towards the art of the ancients Ogier had 
adopted a critical perspective that was far in advance of contempo- 
rary opinion. His basic outlook remained however rationalistic 
in the full seventeenth century sense, in as much as aesthetic 
truth and beauty remained for him absolute universal norms, in 
fact certain aspects of his work foreshadow some of the worst 
literary effects of rationalist aesthetics. Poetry, for example, was 
relegated to the status of ‘objets simplement plaisants et in- 
différents’ (bid., p.18). In spite of these limitations there was, 
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nevertheless, a growing awareness amongst critics of the indivi- 
duality and uniqueness of their own culture, although this was not 
to reach significant proportions until the latter half ofthe century. 

In any assessment of the work of the seventeenth century 
critics account must be taken of the influence of Italy and to a 
lesser extent Spain. This had really reached the climax of its effect 
on French culture between 1620 and 1660. The political bonds 
between France and these two countries probably contributed 
considerably to a strengthening of cultural ties; Marie de Medici 
and Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip m1 of Spain, both 
occupied the French throne during these years. It was in the realm 
of literary taste as much as literary theory that this foreign influ- 
ence had its most prolonged effect, but in spite of the copious 
imitation of Spanish novels, drama and poetry, the general 
critical attitude towards Spanish literature was by no means enti- 
rely favourable. 

Italy, on the other hand, was respected far more as a source of 
literary guidance’. An indication of the extent of Italian influence 
on critical theory in France can perhaps be best seen in Chape- 
lain’s preface to Marino’s Adonis (1623). Here Chapelain specific- 
ally praised ‘cette floridité ou élégance du style’ (Opuscules 
critiques, p.108) of the Italian writers, precisely the factors which 
later critics such as Boileau and Rapin were to condemn. Chape- 
lain’s attitude was, however, broadly characteristic of the general 
position of French criticism with regard to Italy prior to Boileau 
(Bovet, pp.15-20). The poetry of the Italian Renaissance was 
treated with almost as much reverence as that of the ancients with 
a critic such as Balzac (Œuvres, ii.537-538; Vogler, p-186). After 
1661" however Italian influence declined, a reaction which culmi- 
nated with Boileau’s Dissertation sur la Joconde in which the 
Italian ‘extravagances’ were severely censured (Buyres,iv.23-26). 


a rare exception to this was Voi- 10 the date given by Rathéry (p.185). 
ture who placed Spain above Italy; in 
this he met strong opposition from 
Chapelain and Balzac. 
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The effect of Italian thought on French criticism was neverthe- 
less far reaching. Critical theory in Italy had rested upon the 
assumed existence of certain ‘rules’, the validity of which was 
rarely challenged directly in seventeenth century France. Their 
nature and function did, on the other hand, cause some critical 
concern. In 1623 Chapelain had taken a firm stand against 
Ronsard’s rejection of a codified art (Opuscules critiques, p.90; 
Bovet, p.40), but it was not really until after 1630 that the clash 
between the two schools of thought came to a head with the 
‘querelle des unités’. The whole controversy over the rules of art 
was highlighted by the ‘querelle du Cid’ in which the case for the 
‘réguliers’ was strongly reinforced by Chapelain’s Sentiments de 
l’Académie française sur la tragi-comédie du Cid, which marked the 
climax of the quarrel. There was a further minor polemic skirmish 
in 1639 between Chapelain and Voiture, but La Mesnardiére’s 
Poétique finally confirmed the authority of the rules, and from 
then on protesting voices, such as that of Corneille, only disputed 
their practical interpretation and application. 

Opposition to the ‘réguliers’ had come from Racan who argued 
vehemently but vainly against their establishment (@uvres,i.246), 
and Méré (Chamaillard, p.109). Méré’s views point forward 
suggestively to the eighteenth century, but they are not widely 
representative of current critical opinion which was far more 
fairly reflected in the first half of the century by Scudéry’s 
preface to Lérahim ou l’illustre Bassa of 1643. Broadly speaking, 
the imitation theories provided the framework within which the 
rules which are associated with seventeenth century classical art, 
‘vraisemblance’, ‘bienséance’ and the three unities, operated. 

Thus in the seventeenth century critical relationship with the 
ancients, allis not what it seems. In spite of the immense amount of 
critical activity which took Aristotelian aesthetics as the basis for 
its authority, the seventeenth century conception of the ultimate 
purpose of art was in fact directly opposed to that of Aristotle. 
In ancient aesthetic thought two main theories had evolved. One 
proclaimed that the sole aim of art was the pleasure of the reader or 
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beholder, and the other theory, widely accepted, was that art had 
a direct moral purpose. Aristotle’s thought, however, rested 
exclusively on an aesthetic basis, and took no explicit account of 
the moral aims and tendencies of art. His inquiry was into the 
nature of poetry, its origins, growth, structural laws and emotion- 
al effect. Moral and poetic truth were not identical (Poetics, pp.7- 
11, 45-49, 97-107). He rejected the association of art with moral 
factors as involving a confusion of issues. His conception of the 
ideal tragic hero (pp.45-46) was deduced not from ethical ideals, 
but simply from the need to arouse the blended emotions of pity 
and fear; and, by the same criterion, that conception of tragic 
dénouement by which virtue is rewarded and vice punished was 
also condemned (p.47). 

The test of art for Aristotle was neither its didactic aim nor its 
moral content, but the aesthetic pleasure which it aroused. In this 
he was departing from the traditional Greek conception of the 
poet as a teacher, strongly emphasised by Plato and Aristophanes. 
After Aristotle the prevailing Greek tradition that the primary 
purpose of art was didactic was carried through the schools of 
Greek rhetoric until it was also firmly established in the Roman 
world, and it was with a tinge of Roman thought that the Aristote- 
lian doctrine came down to the Renaissance, with the result that 
didacticism and pleasure were merged into the concept of ‘de- 
lightful teaching’. A notable exception to this trend was 
Castelvetro who, in the Poetica d’ Aristotele vulgarizzata e sposta 
(1576), went further than Aristotle and maintained that the 
purpose of poetry was not only to please, but to please the 
vulgar mass of the people (p.29; see Spingarn, pp.55,56). Scaliger’s 
interpretation, ‘docere cum delectione’, prevailed however, 
and the moral purpose of art became increasingly emphasised. 
Although this concept dominated aesthetic thought during the 
latter half of the sixteenth century and throughout most of the 


11 this was a position reminiscent of 
the view taken by Horace in the Ars 
poetica. 
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seventeenth century (Lanson, Les Discours de Corneille, p.117), 
Castelvetro’s insistence on the pleasureable aim of art was not 
without its supporters. Laudun, for example, commented in 
his Art poétique français (1598) that tragedy was created only 
for the benefit of ‘le peuple’ (p.159), and Deimier defined the 
basic aim of the poet in terms of ‘la délectation et l’admiration 
que ses œuvres doivent apporter aux lecteurs’ (p.583). In Sy/vanire 
ou la morte-vive (1627) Urfé insisted that poetry ‘a pour but 
essentiel de plaire et par accident de profiter’ (quoted by Bray, 
p-65); other prominent opponents of the moral-utilitarian concept 
of art included Ogier (preface to Tyr et Sidon, Ancien théâtre 
français, viii.13) and Mareschal (preface to the Généreuse Alle- 
mande.) 

However, the majority of critics in the early stages of seven- 
teenth century thought followed Chapelain, who, as early as 1619, 
in the Avertissement to Le Gueux ou la vie de Guzman d’ Alfarache, 
had placed moral ends above pleasurable ends (Opuscules cri- 
tiques, pp.48-58). In the preface to Marino’s Adonis he wrote that 
‘La fin de la poésie étant l’utilité, bien que procurée par le moyen 
du plaisir, il y a de l’apparence que ce qui a l’utilité pour objet, 
c’est a dire ce qui tend à utilité, soit plus estimable en icelle que ce 
qui n’a pour objet que le plaisir seulement, c’est a dire ce qui se 
termine au plaisir’ (p.95). He re-emphasised this in the Lettre 
sur la régle des vingt-quatre heures (pp.113-126), in a letter to 
Boisrobert (Lettres, i.89) and in the long controversy with 
Richelieu on the subject of history, in which he stated categoric- 
ally that both poetry and history were ‘pour l’utilité de la vie 
civile” (i.35-36; cf. i.15,337)- 

As the century advanced it is interesting to see how the Aristo- 
telian viewpoint was reconciled with the developing moral pre- 
occupations of the classical thinkers. In fact, as is indicated by 
Sarrasin’s Discours de la tragédie (Œuvres, ii.72) the focus of 
attack became Castelvetro, and by subtleargumentthe Aristotelian 
concept of aesthetic pleasure was modified to mean pleasure 
derived from the moral effect of art. Even a comparatively new 
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and suspect genre like the novel did not escape this moral cana- 
lisation of art”. La Calprenède was at variance with this trend: 
‘Mon unique but est mon divertissement” (K6rting, 1.363 note 1), 
and although he was the exception amongst the practising nove- 
lists, he was supported by a minority trend of critical thought 
which throughout the century had not conformed to orthodox 
thinking concerning the exploitation of art for moral purposes. 
This thread of critical dissent had started with Ogier and Mare- 
schal and was reflected in Saint-Amant’s preface to the Passage 
de Gibraltar (Œuvres, i.284-289), Gilles Boileau’s Avis à 
m. Ménage (p.19) and Pellisson’s Discours sur Sarrasin (Sarrasin, 
Œuvres, i.38). Once again Corneille’s position is interesting: 
‘Pour moi j’estime extrêmement ceux qui mêlent l’utile au délec- 
table, et d’autant plus qu’ils n’y sont pas obligés par les règles de la 
poésie . . . mais je dénie qu’ils faillent contre ces règles, lorsqu'ils 
ne l’y mêlent pas et les blame seulement de ne s’étre pas proposé 
un objet assez digne d’eux, ou si vous me permettez de parler un 
peu chrétiennement, den’avoir paseu assez de charité pour prendre 
l’occasion de donner en passant quelque instruction à ceux qui les 
écoutent ou qui les lisent. Pourvu qu’ils ayent trouvé le moyen de 
plaire ils sont quittes envers leur art; et s’ils pèchent, ce n’est pas 
contre lui, c’est contre les bonnes moeurs et contre leur auditoire’ 
(Œuvres, iv.281). He modified this in 1660, in the Discours du 
poème dramatique (Œuvres, i.17), and moral utility became the 
inevitable concomitant of aesthetic pleasure. 

The didactic purpose of poetry, especially dramatic poetry, 
was of course closely connected with the question of catharsis. 
Aristotle’s remarks upon the subject had received various inter- 
pretations, indeed no passage in ancient literature has been so 
frequently handled by critics. By the phrase ‘through pity and 
fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions’ (Poetics, 
p.23) the most consistent school of interpretation had found in it 


12 Costar, Lettres, ïi.560; Huet, 
Sr Fete 

Traité de l’origine des romans, p.4; 

Scarron, Le Roman comique, i.110, 212. 
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a reference to a moral effect which tragedy should produce 
through the ‘purification of the passions’. The precise nature of 
this moral effect remained, however, somewhat nebulous in 
seventeenth century critical thought, and was to bedevil critical 
thinking on the subject throughout the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless, despite the vagueness surrounding the precise 
implications ofthe theory, the main stream ofseventeenth century 
criticism was united in its assumption of the moral intention of 
art. The work of the theorists who contributed to the establish- 
ment of classicism in France between 1620 and 1660 was, to a 
considerable extent, one of clarification and coordination of the 
thought of the Italian critics of the previous century. After this 
had been achieved, however, literary criticism during the middle 
decades of the century began to operate along formalised, mechan- 
ical patterns of thought and argument. The full stultifying effect 
on art itself had yet to be felt; nevertheless it was at this stage, at 
the climax of classicism, that tensions began to appear in the field 
of critical theory. 


it. The quarrel of the ancients and the moderns 


During the last thirty years of the seventeenth century the 
movement of critical thought was towards a fundamental re- 
examination of its bases, and the result was that by the turn of the 
century criticism and literary theory were working along entirely 
novel channels of investigation, channels which were to lead 
eventually to the disintegration of the classical system. Elements 
which had existed, in some cases only by implication, in the 
literary thought of the first half of the century, now began to 
emerge as the guiding principles of a critical philosophy whose 
influence during Voltaire’s formative years was far-reaching. 
At the root of these critical reassessments was the ever expanding 
role which rationalism began to assume in literature. The founder 
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critics of seventeenth century literary theory had placed the 
emphasis of authority, nominally at least, on the ancients, and had 
justified this by a conscious identification of rationalist principles 
with ancient aesthetic thought. During the latter stage of seven- 
teenth century critical development rationalism and ‘ancienneté’ 
were to become increasingly dissociated, a process culminating 
in the incisive literary schism known as the quarrel of the ancients 
and the moderns. 

‘The main tenets of French classical thought, as it had evolved in 
the first half of the century, were vigorously defended by Boileau, 
and from a critical point of view the core of aesthetic doctrine in 
France appeared to change very little, Boileau’s ideas being 
demonstrably based upon those of his predecessors. On another 
level, however, the classical era had entered a new phase which 
placed Boileau, the defender of antiquity, at the crossroads of 
seventeenth century criticism. The new pattern of critical values 
is discernible if one compares Chapelain’s criticism of Corneille 
in the Liste de quelques gens de lettres français vivant en 1662 with 
Boileau’s comments on the same author in the Réflexions critiques 
sur quelques passages du rheteur Longin. Chapelain’s literary 
outlook was based upon an appeal to external doctrinaire criteria 
resulting in a genre of criticism almost exclusively concerned with 
the external structural aspects of the work of art, ‘le dessein’ 
(Opuscules critiques, p.360; see F idao-Justiniani, pp.19-24). 
Boileau, on the other hand, whilst not rejecting the validity of 
Chapelain’s norms, is clearly more concerned in the Réflexions 
critiques with the inner, organic features of Corneille’s style 
(Œuvres, v.96, 97). 

Judging from this pattern of development, it would appear that 
criticism was moderating its dependence on the inflexible jurisdic- 
tion of the rules of art, and was beginning to operate on the more 
spontaneous basis of taste. The emergence of the classical taste as 
opposed to the classical doctrine as the vehicle of literary judge- 
ment heralded an approach to art which was to be of paramount 
importance during the transitional years between the seventeenth 
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century and the eighteenth. Boileau’s thought marked a stage in 
the evolution of the new critical viewpoint, but as far as the main 
substance of his thought is concerned, he was still of course very 
much preoccupied with the thought and art of the ancients. 
As his Traité du sublime indicates, Boileau found here those 
qualities that he most admired, and that he wished to establish as 
literary ideals: natural simplicity, truth and clarity (Œuvres, 
iv.40-50). The ancients were respected not simply as ancients, but 
as the embodiment of good poetry, and as such worthy of emula- 
tion (Œuvres, v.97-98). Reason, instead of operating through the 
medium of the ancients, was now emerging as an independent 
factor in literary criticism, ‘la raison individuelle’, although with 
Boileau, unlike the moderns, it was not used to discredit the 
ancients. Nevertheless, Boileau, in concentrating on taste rather 
than doctrine, was, in common with the critics whom he attacked, 
turning critical attention towards the culture of France, and the 
whole tenor of the relationship between French critical thought 
and the ancients was thereby being altered. 

The intellectual flow of ideas which, in the first half of the 
century, had been seen in terms ot a movement from the ancients 
to the moderns, was now in a way reversed, and ancient aesthetic 
principles, instead of being regarded primarily as the source of 
these ideas, now assumed a more passive role as the proof and 
confirmation of their universal validity. Boileau’s whole critical 
approach was constructed around the concept of universality. 
Appreciation of the work of art as the expression of the literary 
merits and peculiarities of a specific era or nation was becoming in 
the last analysis subordinated to those elements which transcend 
the chronological, social, cultural and religious factors, and which 
represent the ‘external’ and ‘universal’ qualities of art, qualities 
which make their appeal to what Boileau defined in the Réflexions 
critiques sur quelques passages du rheteur Longinas ‘le sentiment de 


13 4 critical attitude at the basis to 
Racine’s preface to [phigénie, Œuvres, 
iii.142. 
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tous les hommes’ (Œuvres, v.83). Thus for Boileau the greatness 
of a work of art could only really be indicated by ‘l’approbation 
de plusieurs siècles (Œuvres, v.97). 

Merian-Genast (p.17) pointed to two methods of approach to 
this aspect of critical investigation: first the ‘historisch-induktive’, 
by which is meant a comparative study of the various products of 
different epochs and nations with a view to extracting those ele- 
ments which they have in common and reducing them to an 
abstract literary common denominator; secondly the ‘psycho- 
logisch-deduktive’, which places the critical emphasis on a 
consideration of the environmental conditions in which the work 
of art was created, and the development thereby of a critical 
perspective with regard to those conditions. In the seventeenth 
century the historical aspects of art were considered almost 
entirely from the standpoint of the seventeenth century cultured 
man. The taste of ‘l’honnête homme’, although a hypothetical 
absolute, served nevertheless as the guiding principle in the treat- 
ment of both ancient classical poetry and contemporary foreign 
literature, a shallowness of critical dimension which penetrated 
well into the eighteenth century. 

In common with the main stream of critical thought, Boileau’s 
method was to apply to arta fixed scale of literary values deduced 
from arbitrary a priori principles. He was able to say when a work 
was beautiful, but without satisfactorily defining the nature of its 
beauty. In his thought the principles of art evolved by the ancients 
and the seventeenth century rationalists still coincided; indeed, in 
the Réflexions critiques it was in the name of rationalism that 
Perrault’s attacks on theancients were condemned (@uyres, v.95). 
The most interesting tendency during this later period of seven- 
teenth century critical activity was, however, to alienate these two 
previously associated systems of aesthetic thought, and to bring 
the critical standards of seventeenth century France and those 
of the ancients into direct conflict. 

As early as 1658 a polemic rift had arisen between the ancients 
and the moderns in Furetiére’s Nouvelle allégorique ou histoire des 
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derniers troubles arrivés au royaume d’éloquence (Merian-Genast, 
p.25). During the closing decades of the century the cracks, 
which had already started to appear on the surface of critical 
thought, widened and the quarrel gained rapid momentum. The 
events are quite clearly marked. In 1670 Desmarets de Saint- 
Sorlin attacked the ancients in his Excellence et plaintes de la poéste 
héroïque, and in the Comparaison de la langue et de la poésie fran- 
çaise avec la langue et la poésie grecques et latines, the first edition of 
which was also published in 1670, he made a more explicit parallel 
between the art of modern France and that of antiquity. The 
question at issue was not merely whether the works of the 
moderns could compare with those of the ancients, but ‘si les 
Francais doivent céder pour jamais la gloire du langage et du 
génie aux Grecs et aux Latins.... Il s’agit de démontrer à ces 
Scavants . . . que notre langue est la plus belle de toutes et que les 
esprits des Français ont de grands avantages sur les Grecs et sur 
les Latins’ (quoted by Gillot, pp.433-434). Expressed in these 
terms, literary criticism is seen to be concerning itself more and 
more with the cultural reputation of France. The existence of 
this inwardly directed tendency in the literary thought of the 
period was of course further illustrated by the controversy sur- 
rounding the question of the language in which inscriptions were 
to be written on important monuments. In this side issue of the 
quarrel Charpentier, rejecting the claims of the ‘latins’, asserted 
in the Défense de la langue francaise (1676) the rights of the national 
language, and argued the necessity for honouring the language of 
the culturally superior nation (pp.285,289,305). In Charpentier’s 
later work, Del’ excellence de la langue francaise (1683), the germ of 
a notion that was to colour critical attitudes in France for many 
decades emerges, namely that ‘la langue frangaise est dans son 
état de perfection’ (quoted by Naves, p.73). 

Desmarets resumed his thesis in 1673 with the Traité pour juger 
des poètes grecs, latins et français which was in many ways a 
restatement of the Comparaisons, again witha view to demonstrat- 
ing the inferiority of the ancients when compared with the French 
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moderns. Desmarets died in 1676, but the campaign against the 
ancients was continued with increased vigour by Perrault. In 
1683 Fontenelle entered the quarrel with the Dialogue des morts, 
and the critical schism became even more sharply defined. Then in 
1687 came Perrault’s reading before the Académie of his poem 
Le Siécle de Louis le grand (see Bonnefon, Charles Perrault 
littérateur et académicien, p.563), and with this glorification of the 
cultural achievements of France, the quarrel intensified. Perrault 
was answered by La Fontaine’s Epitre à Huet (1687) which 
reaffirmed critical faith in the ancients, anda vigorously conducted 
academic skirmish of pamphlets and epigrams ensued. In 1688 
appeared another work by Fontenelle, the Digression sur les 
anciens et les modernes. 

The whole tenor of the general trend of critical thought in the 
second half of the seventeenth century is strikingly reflected in 
François de Callières’s Histoire de la guerre nouvellement déclarée 
entre les anciens et les modernes (1687). With Callières Desmarets’s 
indication of the potentialities of French taste as a criterion of 
literary judgement was developed to extremist proportions; his 
thought clearly reflected the tendency of French taste to become 
over-conscious of itself, and to see itself in terms of a uniquely 
valid norm, a loss of critical perspective which finally was to lead 
to the indiscriminate rejection of all foreign art (see Merian- 
Genast, pp.26-28). In 1689 came the publication of Bouhours’s 
Pensées ingénieuses des anciens et des modernes, which was followed 
by the quarrels of 15 May 1691 and 15 June 16934 which merely 
added to the growing virulence of the whole controversy without 
being really constructive. Boileau consolidated the views that he 
had expressed in 1674 in the Art poétique with the Réflexions criti- 
ques sur quelques passages du rheteur Longin (1694), which was 
followed by Perrault’s Réponse aux réflexions de m. Despréaux sur 
Longin. With the turn of the century the quarrel passed into its 
second phase with La Motte and the ‘géomètres’, in which the full 
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literary implications of the triumph of modernist extremism in 
critical thought were laid bare. 

This was the framework of events within which the quarrel 
developed. It was, however, with Charles Perrault that the 
classical structure of criticism, with its dependence for authority 
on the ancients, really began to disintegrate. In his positive asser- 
tion of the superiority of French genius against that of the ancients 
in the Parallèle des anciens et des modernes en ce qui regarde les 
arts et les sciences, Perrault had made a definitive break with the 
main stream of seventeenth century critical thought. Reinforced 
by the work of such critics as Desmarets and Charpentier, his 
achievement was to broaden the seventeenth century framework 
of reference, to add to literary criticism invigorating non literary 
dimensions. In the words of Brunetiére, literary criticism was now 
approaching with the work of Perrault ‘le chemin de l’esthétique 
générale’ (Evolution des genres, i.20). Perrault’s whole literary 
philosophy was dominated by the concept of progress. In his view 
the age of Louis xiv represented the climax of cultural and 
technical achievement, and it was precisely in this notion that the 
principal argument of the moderns was formulated, namely that 
French art was the perfection, not merely the imitation or even 
emulation, of the work of the ancients. 

Perrault’s awareness of the outward glory of the reign of 
Louis xiv was possibly intensified through his position as ‘contrô- 
leur général des batiments du roi’, and it is in fact the technical 
aspects of art, ‘les secrets de l’art’, which received particular 
attention in the Parallèle. In practice this was to give an extremely 
limited perspective to his critical outlook, but, seen in the light 
of the general evolution of critical attitudes, the lines along which 
he developed his argument resulted in a significant association of 
ideas, namely the correlation of scientific, philosophic and social 
progress with that of art and literature (Parallèle, i.98). Thus the 
field of literary criticism was being extended beyond its literary 
confines, and Perrault was in effect suggesting the outlines of 
an aesthetic system which would place art within a general 
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framework of social and historical development. In this sense the 
Parallèle can be placed amongst the earliest attempts in French 
literary thought to synthesize the various and hitherto carefully 
isolated genres of intellectual activity, with a view to introducing 
factors other than literary ones into the process of literary judge- 
ment. 

Perrault’s basic idea was, in potential, an aesthetically fruitful 
one; in practice the way in which he developed the argument was 
limited and biased, being used largely as a polemic weapon to 
serve the immediate purposes of modernist propaganda. He was 
concerned only with establishing that the achievements of the 
French moderns must necessarily be superior to those of a past 
age by analogy with the tangible evidence of progress made in 
other aspects of human activity. In the Parallèle his attitude 
towards the differing manifestations of taste in the culture of 
other countries did, however, point to critical trends to be 
developed at a later stage in the development of French literary 
theory, and would seem almost to indicate the presence of relativ- 
istic elements in his thought (ii.50). With Perrault, however, 
relativism does not emerge as an independent critical concept. 
His contribution to its evolution was, at most, to have forged the 
weapon which later critics were to employ ona more aesthetically 
meaningful level. Each art was assigned its ‘beau spécifique’, but 
in the Parallèle the notion of relative beauty and relative taste 
remain simply polemic devices for use in the assault on the critical 
authority of the ancients. 

A more immediately constructive aspect of Perrault’s thought 
lay in his condemnation of the principle of imitation of the 
ancients, the continued adherence to which must, he thought, 
have a stultifying effect on French art. Artists must therefore 
begin to treat new subjects belonging to their own age and culture, 
if literature was to free itself from the bonds of a retrogressive 
aesthetic philosophy (iv.315-316). Thus Perrault’s work remains 
to a large extent a coordination of a whole range of literary ideas 
current in the second half of the seventeenth century, and an 
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extension of certain elements present in the thought of earlier 
critics such as Ogier. 

The view which Perrault did so much to promote, namely that 
the aesthetic value ofthe ancients to French art had been exhaust- 
ed, had really started to gain momentum after 1670 (Kerviller, 
p.77), and in 1685, three years before the publication of the 
first edition of the Parallèle, Saint-Evremond had commented 
with open hostility on the whole position of the ancients in French 
thinking (Merian-Genast, pp.53-60). In many ways of course, 
Saint-Evremond stood apart from the general movement of 
critical thought in France during this period, which, with its 
increasingly nationalistic emphasis, was moving towards a 
restriction of literary horizons. Saint-Evremond, on the other 
hand, did preserve some measure of critical perspective, if not 
with regard to the ancients certainly with regard to contemporary 
foreign literature, and in so doing he avoided to some extent the 
critical narrowness of some of his contemporaries. Perrault, and 
many later critics, had confined themselves to stressing the 
superiority of the moderns over the ancients; they did not really 
perceive that the two systems of thought were different, and that 
it was inevitable that they should be different. The potential 
development ofa relativistic dimension to their thought had been 
curtailed by the limited extent of their knowledge of contem- 
porary foreign literature. Perrault had conceded that a difference 
existed in national tastes, but the assumption of an absolute 
standard of aesthetic beauty remained his guiding principle. The 
absolute criteria of the first phase of seventeenth century thought 
had merely been redefined in terms of French taste instead of that 
of antiquity. 

With Saint-Evremond, who spent much of his time isolated 
from the direct influence of the literary climate in France, this 
lack of critical perspective with regard to foreign art was not so 
noticeable. His stay in England was admittedly spent in a social 
environment which attempted to model itself on the French 
pattern, but nevertheless he did avoid many of those nationalistic 
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prejudices which were unbalancing a large section of literary 
thought in France (Œuvres, iii.25-27). His outlook was moreover 
that of Thomme du goût’ rather than that of an academic literary 
theorist, and in practice this meant that he was able to examine the 
question of literary values from a standpoint other than that of a 
purely academic one. The position which he adopted with regard 
to the argument of progress, and the attitude that he expressed 
with regard to the ancients in general, reflected little of the dog- 
matic extremism of critics in France, as is evident from the tone of 
his argument in an essay such as De /a tragédie ancienne et moderne 
(ili.70-84). He saw each cultural epoch in terms of a social, moral, 
religious and artisticentity. Just as the Greek political constitution 
would be unsuitable for seventeenth century France, so their 
system of poetics would be equally inappropriate (iv.244-245); 
but unlike Perrault and the main group of modernist thinkers 
during: this transitional period, Saint-Evremond was not so 
much concerned with demonstrating that the present is better 
than the past, but that it is different, and necessarily so (Sur les 
poèmes des anciens, iv.235-238). The works of the ancients 
should be considered as masterpieces but not as models: ‘Con- 
cluons que les Poëmes d’Homere seront toujours des Chefs- 
d’ceuvres: non pas en tout des Modeles. Ils formeront nôtre 
Jugement; & le Jugement reglera la Disposition des choses 
présentes’ (iv.246). 

Other critics made use of this argument, but only to assert the 
superiority of the French moderns at the expense of the ancients. 
Saint-Evremond, on the other hand, expanded the argument on a 
different level. His specific comparison of the English and French 
theatres in his essay De la comédie anglaise (iii.165-170) heralded 
the introduction of a fresh direction in critical technique, the 
comparative method, to which eighteenth century critics were to 
make significant extensions. Saint-Evremond’s use of the 
comparative method in his examination of comedy froma general 
point of view (iii.150-156) illustrates his attempt to establish an 
impartial basis to critical judgement. His comments on the 
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English stage, in which he ranked Ben Jonson with Molière, 
represented one of the first meaningful attempts at impartial 
criticism of foreign art to emerge in the seventeenth century 
(iii.170). Moreover, the perspectives of criticism were widened 
considerably by his introduction of external non literary factors 
into critical matters”. 

Thus Saint-Evremond’s contribution to French criticism was 
to indicate the relativity of literary taste, and further, the relative 
nature of aesthetic principles themselves. As an illustration of this, 
his attitude towards the rules for example is extremely interesting. 
His main views were expressed in the 1667 treatises: Sur nos 
comédies (iii.150-156), Sur la comédie italienne (iii.157-164), 
Défense de quelques pièces de Corneille (i.378-390) and in the 1685 
treatise Sur les poèmes des anciens (iv.235-246). He divided the 
rules into two main categories: those dependent on reason (‘bon 
sens’) which are basic and have absolute, eternal validity; and 
those rules, the majority, which arise out of the individual 
aesthetic traditions (‘coûtume’) of each country and epoch: 
‘J’avoiie que le bon sens qui doit être de tous les Pays du Monde, 
établit certaines choses, dont on ne doit se dispenser nulle part; 
mais il est difficile de ne pas donner beaucoup à la coûtume, 
puisque Aristote même dans sa Poétique a mis quelquefois la 
perfection à ce qu’on croyoit le mieux à Athènes, & non pas en 
ce qui est véritablement le plus parfait’ (iii.155). Thus although 
reason is not entirely rejected here as the controlling critical 
factor in favour of complete relativism, he does make a compro- 
mise between the absolute inflexible norms of rationalist criticism, 
and the nascent view of art seen within its historically conditioned 
setting. As the basis of critical method Saint-Evremond was 
advocating, not the slavish application of academic poetic theory, 
but the practical comparison of new works with other recognised 
works of the relevant genre. His approach was defined in De la 
vraie et de la fausse beauté des ouvrages d’esprit as the combination 


15 he related for example the treat- theatres to the social position of 
ment of love in the French and Spanish women in each country (iii.15 1-152). 
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of ‘comparaison’ with ‘un Discernement juste et exacte’ (vi.158- 
159), animportant extension of Boileau’s ‘raison individuelle’, and 
in this Saint-Evremond prepared the way for the evolution of the 
eighteenth century concept of ‘goût individuel”: ‘Il semble donc 
qu’il faut s’écarter de la voye des Préceptes & chercher ailleurs des 
viés certaines & invariables, ou pour bien écrire, ou pour bien 
juger du mérite des auteurs’ (Loc. cit.). Foreshadowing certain 
aspects of Voltaire’s approach, Saint-Evremond’s standard of 
comparison was ‘un Ouvrage... qui seroit dans une Estime 
universelle’ (Joc. cit.). 

It was on the eighteenth century that the main impact of Saint- 
Evremond’s thought was made. As far as the general trend of late 
seventeenth century thought was concerned, the potential rela- 
tivistic implications of his ideas were left undeveloped, and 
literary taste and criticism were still conceived in terms of an 
extension of rationalist principles, which Saint-Evremond him- 
self had in the event followed; absolute judgements continued to 
be applied to art. Whilst new concepts were emerging with the 
growing importance of literary taste as an aesthetic criterion, 
criticism was in other respects becoming more and more intel- 
lectually orientated, resulting in an over-rationalized system 
which was uncompromising in its attitude towards variations in 
national tastes; the battle to assert the cultural superiority of 
France, as it had been asserted politically under Louis x1v, 
continued to be the most pressing critical issue. 

To some extent the thought of Bouhours was also a compromise 
between the ancients and the moderns, a fusion of pride in the 
artistic accomplishments of the age of Louis x1v with admiration 
for the achievements of antiquity. A potentially significant aspect 
of his work lay, however, in his development of the theory of 
literary cycles, later to be expanded by Dubos in the early eigh- 
teenth century. In the section on ‘Le bel esprit’!® in the Entretiens 
d’ Ariste et d’ Eugène (1671) Bouhours saw the great achievements 


16 cf. Dubos, Réflexions critiques, 
II.xii.74. 
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ofotherculturesintermsofartistic/historicalmoments: the Greeks 
under Alexander, the Romans under Augustus, christian Europe 
during the fourth century A.D., and the Italians under the 
Medici (pp.183-188). For Bouhours, however, these ‘cultural 
moments’ of other ages were completely overshadowed by that of 
his own age: ‘On dirait que tout l’esprit et toute la science du 
monde soit maintenant parmi nous, que tous les autres peuples 
soient barbares en comparaison des Français’ (p.188), and he made 
little attempt to see art in a relativistic light; in fact ina later work, 
the Maniére de bien penser dans les ouvrages del’ esprit, he specific- 
ally condemned the emerging tendency to adopt this approach 
(pp-106-112). 

The tone of French critical opinion as the end of the century 
drew near is exemplified in a highly characteristic way in the 
Entretiens d’Ariste et d Eugène (pp.181-183). The critical 
process is self-illuminating. Subjective nationalistic prejudices 
were here being rationalized and transformed into objective 
aesthetic standards as absolute as any of the criteria formulated in 
the name of the ancients. At the same time Bouhours was deeply 
rooted in the traditions of the classicism of the first half of the 
century, and, as with Boileau, it was these classical principles that 
he wished to defend against the debilitating influence of foreign 
literatures, a critical sensitivity to ‘alien’ elements which formed a 
prominent theme in the Manière de bien penser. Here the taste of 
Philinte, the admirer of Tasso and Lope de Vega, is ‘corrected’ 
by Eudoxe, the defender of the spirit of classicism; Bouhours 
emerges without ambivalence as the champion of ‘bon sens’ 
against ‘le faux bel esprit’. 

A further parallel with Boileau’s critical approach can be seen in 
Bouhours’s concentration on details of style in the third dialogue, 
and his strong condemnation of ‘affectation’ (pp.311-312). 
Clarity and precision, rationally tangible concepts, were once 
more being emphasised as the criteria of sound literary taste” 


17 cf. the section La langue française 
of the Entretiens (pp.55-59). 
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(pp-353-365)- In spite of the obvious rigidity of his thought, from 
the aesthetic point of view Bouhours was really more flexible than 
Boileau. In his consideration of the literary taste of individual 
artists and critics, for example, his views took on considerable 
elasticity: ‘on a tort de condamner le goût et l’inclination d’autrui, 
quelque bizarre que soit ce goût, et quelque extravagante que cette 
inclination puisse étre’ (Entretiens, p.206). In his differentiation 
between ‘universal beauty’ and ‘beautés locales’ Bouhours seemed 
to reflect that dual standard of beauty which is a well known 
feature of critical thought at this time. It was, however, at this 
point that an entirely new element had entered his critical scheme: 
‘Comme il y a des je ne sais quoi universels, dont tout le monde est 
touché également, il y en a des singuliers, qui ne touchent que 
quelques personnes’ (Toc. cit.). In his subsequent emphasis on the 
‘je ne sais quoi’ element in art Bouhours was pointing to an aspect 
beyond the limits of rationalistic investigation. With his indica- 
tion, albeit vague and lacking in development, of a ‘mystical’, 
intangible factor in art with which the critic had to come to terms, 
his ideas from this angle serve as a bridge point between the 
essentially rational scheme of classical criticism and the critical 
approach of Jean Baptiste Dubos as it emerges in the latter’s 
formulation of the principles of the ‘critique du sentiment’. 

The ‘je ne sais quoi’ theory was not of course peculiar only to 
Bouhours. As a general phenomenon it has received close atten- 
tion in modern reappraisals of seventeenth century literature, 
playing an essential role in what Borgerhoff has defined as ‘the 
freedom of French classicism’. The phrase was in fact a widely 
accepted term in the critical vocabulary of the period. The precise 
nature of the concept remained, however, somewhat nebulous. 
In the fourth section of the Entretiens, entitled ‘Le je ne sais quoi’ 
(pp-194-213), Bouhours made the most serious attempt to define 
it, but his conclusions were on the whole tentative and uncertain. 
He was categorical about one aspect only: the ‘je ne sais quoi’ 
escaped rational definition. After Bouhours few critics grappled 
directly with the problem, and in the eighteenth century the 
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concept was taken for granted without ever being too closely 
examined. Montesquieu commented evasively in his Essai sur le 
goût: ‘Il y a quelquefois dans les personnes ou dans les choses un 
charme invisible, une grace naturelle, qu’on n’a pu définir, et 
qu'on a été forcé d’appeler le ‘je ne sais quoi’. Il me semble que 
c'est un effet principalement fondé sur la surprise’ (Œuvres, 
vii.133). In Le Cabinet du philosophe (1734) Marivaux offered the 
parable of the two gardens, one the abode of beauty, the other that 
of the ‘je ne sais quoi’, in which the possibility of attaining true 
aesthetic beauty lay only with the latter, a superiority which the 
visitor to the gardens could sense but not understand. The ‘je ne 
sais quoi’ itself eventually enlightened him: ‘Ne me cherchez 
point sous une forme, j’en ai mille, et pas une de fixe; voila pour- 
quoi on me voit sans me connaitre, sans pouvoir ni me saisir ni 
me définir; en me perd de vue en me voyant; on me sent, on ne me 
déméle pas; enfin vous me voyez, et vous me cherchez, et vous ne 
me trouverez jamais autrement; aussi ne serez-vous jamais las 
de me voir’ (Œuvres, ix.565-566). 

In 1731 a play was produced entitled Le Je ne sais quoi, comédie 
en un acte avec un divertissement (Thorman, p.352). It had fourteen 
consecutive performances, after which it was forgotten. The 
author, Louis de Boissy (Lenient, ii.8-16) attempted to enact the 
‘je ne sais quoi’ in an effort to give it graphic, albeit somewhat 
facetious, form (Thorman, pp.352-355). Bouhours had also 
attempted to deal with the problem presented by the ‘je ne sais 
quo?’ in a light witty manner in the Æntretiens, but as a critic he 
was not fully aware of its potential implications. However, in 
spite of the flippancy with which Boissy treated the question, his 
play does indicate that artists and critics were still very much 
preoccupied with this non rational aspect of art even after a 
period during which art had just been submerged in the extreme 
rationalism of ‘geometric’ thought. The ‘je ne sais quoi’ was in 
fact to remain an aesthetic enigma throughout most of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is in this concern with the non rational element 
in art that Bouhours, whose thought evolved in a period of 
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literary activity conditioned by the rising tempo of rationalist 
preoccupations, stood at the beginning ofa line of critical develop- 
ment which was to eventually undermine the whole rationalist 
approach to artand literary judgement. As with Saint-Evremond’s 
relativism, however, the critical potentialities of this aspect of 
Bouhour’s thought were lost in the rationalist enthusiasm of the 
period. 

Trends of critical thought reflecting the main stream of seven- 
teenth century classicism were still very prominent in the last 
decades of the century. Rapin and Le Bossu contributed consi- 
derably to the preservation of the more traditional elements of 
seventeenth century criticism. Together with Boileau they were 
amongst the leading representatives of classical conservatism 
during the second half of the century. Whereas Boileau had based 
his thought on classical taste, however, Rapin and Le Bossu both 
reverted to the authoritarianism of ‘Aristotelian’ criticism and its 
dependence upon the models provided by the ancients. Their 
critical thought was still very much bound up with the concept 
of imitation of the ancients, and in that respect they had a retro- 
gressive effect on critical development in France, sharing little of 
the flexibility that other critics were beginning to show in this 
connection. Contemporary literary activity was either ignored, 
as in Le Bossu’s Traité du poème épique (1675), or assessed flatly 
by the yardstick of ‘Aristotelian’ aesthetics, as in Rapin’s 
Réflexions sur la poétique. Even here contemporary art was not 
really treated, Rapin’s ‘modern’ examples being drawn from 
sixteenth century Spanish and Italian literature". 

It was as a reaction to this uncritical condemnation of modern 
cultural achievements that the moderns campaigned to oust 
the ancients from their manufactured position as legislators of 


18 Thomas Rymer, Rapin’s English were he not as sharp on the Italians, 
translator, commented on Rapin’s and he might be suspected to envy the 
severity towards modern literature, Italians, were he not as severe on his 
both foreign and French: ‘He mightbe own countrymen’ (Spingarn, Critical 
thought an enemy of the Spaniards, essays, ii.165). 
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seventeenth century literature. Aesthetic progress lay, potentially, 
with the moderns. Many of the examples that they chose, however, 
to illustrate their arguments were unconvincing; indeed it was 
not really until 1727, when Voltaire pointed to Milton, that they 
gained better weapons for their cause. Critics concentrated on 
the immediate issues raised by the quarrel of the ancients and the 
moderns which was seen increasingly in terms of sharply divided 
extremes. Either the ancients were given absolute authority over 
the poetry and art of all ages, or rationalism was used to reject 
completely the art of antiquity. It is clear that the quarrel ultima- 
tely revolved around the question of progress; it had started as a 
literary issue, and had gradually been transformed into a philo- 
sophic one. It represented a major crisis in French literary and 
cultural thought, the culmination of a process of growing 
awareness of the weaknesses and contradictions inherent in the 
structure of classical aesthetics. As a result, the main concern of 
French literary theorists in the early decades of the eighteenth 
century became the liberation of criticism from doctrinaire prin- 
ciples, in emulation of the Cartesian liberation of philosophy. 

The association of the progress of art with progress in other 
fields, which had emerged with Perrault, and the resulting 
assumption of French cultural superiority, was still an integral 
part of the literary scene during the first decades of the eighteenth 
century, and is reflected, for example, in Pons’s Lettre à m. ***** 
sur l Iliade de m. de La Motte (1714). By 1715 the work of the 
‘géometres’ had thoroughly consolidated the position of the 
moderns. Thus in the Réflexions sur la critique (1715) La Motte 
could write with regard to the ancients: ‘Il est hors de doute qu’il 
faut les estimer & les lire: il s’agit seulement de sçavoir s’il ne les 
faut pas peser au même poids que les modernes’ (Œuvres, iii.16). 
To use Terrasson’s words in La Philosophie applicable a tous les 
objets de l esprit et de la raison, the superiority of modern culture 
was ‘un effet naturel et nécessaire de la constitution de l’esprit 
humain’ (quoted by Naves, p.13). The cause of the ancients was 
defended against La Motte’s scathing attacks by Fénelon (Rigault, 
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p-407), and in the Lettres à La Motte Fénelon pointed out that 
the taste of the ancients had at least enabled artists to avoid 
‘Vécueil du bel esprit’ (Œuvres, iii.62). 

The reaction against the ancients expressed itself also in the 
growing desire of artists to belong to their own time and to re- 
present their own culture. Saint-Evremond had seen this clearly in 
1685 in his essay on the tragic poetry of the ancients and the 
moderns (Œuvres, iii.77-82), and in 1708 Gravina, a theorist 
who exerted great influence on the development of ‘geometric’ 
thought in France, expressed in his Della ragion poetica the same 
viewpoint (Requier, i.12). In the quarrel the moderns were 
pointing to the fact that the poetry and critical principles of the 
ancients were the specific product of the cultural, political, social, 
religious and even climatic conditions of a particular age; critical 
thought was moving slowly towards the consideration of the 
work of art without recourse to external criteria. The gradual 
expansion of critical horizons was not, however, immediately 
noticeable in the rationalistic extremism of ‘geometric’ thought in 
the early eighteenth century. 

Together with La Motte, Terrasson was amongst the most 
prominent representatives of the ‘geometric’ approach to art. 
As Descartes had ‘triumphed’ over Greek scientific thought by 
the reinterpreted use of reason, so Terrasson attempted to defeat 
Aristotle in the field of poetics by the same means. The title of his 
work, Discours critique sur l Iliade d’ Homère où à l’occasion de ce 
poème on cherche les règles d’une poétique fondée sur la raison et sur 
les exemples des anciens et des modernes (1715), seems to imply the 
introduction of a wider empirical basis to aesthetic thought; 
moreover Terrasson specifically censured Le Bossu for having 
neglected modern literature. The result, however, was disap- 
pointing. Reason was made the sole arbiter of art, and Terrasson’s 
treatment of modern literature was hardly less superficial than 


19 published with the Réflexions cri- 


tiques. 
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that of Le Bossu. His critical method left little scope for the 
consideration of the nationally conditioned differences of taste 
and style, and any divergence from the rationally based canons of 
art was condemned as uncompromisingly as divergence from the 
canons of Aristotle had been previously. 

Nevertheless it was the ‘geometric’ approach to art which 
gained the initiative in criticism during the early years of the 
eighteenth century. The ‘geometric’ method was seen as the 
only means of discovering both aesthetic and scientific truth; 
La Motte asserted with confidence that Part poétique même a ses 
axiomes, ses théorèmes, ses corollaires, ses démonstrations’ 
(Œuvres, iii.162-163). The modernist arguments during the 
quarrel had resulted in the triumph ofa literary rationalism which 
was to have a lasting and unfortunate effect on French criticism 
during the course of the eighteenth century. On the other hand, 
in spite of the extremism of the ‘géométres’, French criticism had 
finally been freed from other aspects of its authoritarian confines, 
and through rationalism had for the first time gained a genuine 
inner momentum of its own: “Quand il n’y auroit point de partage 
sur Homère, un homme pourroit reclamer lui seul contre tous 
les siécles; & si ses raisons étoient évidentes, les trois mille ans 
d’opinion contraire n’auroient pas plus de force qu’un seul jour’ 
(La Motte, Œuvres, iii.93). The establishment of the authority of 
reason over that of antiquity, in spite of the literary travesties to 
which it did at times lead, ultimately opened the way to an 
impartial, objective study of the ancients, and the moderns did in 
fact prepare the ground for the eventual restoration of a balanced 
critical perspective with regard to the literary achievements of the 
past. Through the violent reaction against the ancients criticism 
was purged of ‘le préjugé de l’ancienneté’, although the effect on 
literary thought was not immediately beneficial. By the end of the 
century the ancients were no longer in control of the French 
critical scene. The movement against them, however, reached 
fanatical proportions, with the result that the practice of 
doctrinaire a priori judgement was temporarily preserved and 
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extended even, although the medium had changed from anti- 
quity to literary rationalisation. 

Whilst on the surface the general lines of critical thought in the 
early eighteenth century followed an unfruitful pattern of 
development, the effect on literature itself was particularly 
unfortunate. Of the wreckage of classical principles only the rules 
survived, not the rules borrowed from the ancients, ‘utiles et 
judicieuses’, but the rules of rationalism. Through preoccupation 
with the techniques (‘métier’) of art, art itself was neglected. 
Emphasis was being placed on the mechanics of poetry rather than 
the spirit. Literature had been ‘liberated’ from the domination of 
ancient models, but had become bound instead to the concept of 
‘le goût du siècle’, the effect of which can be seen in the work of 
such writers as Campistron, La Grande-Chancel and Crébillon. 
Imitation had replaced emulation, and a curious distortion of 
literary values ensued in which the mediocre was placed on the 
same level as the great: Racan with Corneille, Maynard, Voiture, 
Sarrasin, Delingendes with La Fontaine, Moliére and Pascal. 
Historical relativism had been unable to flourish on a mature level 
because of the obsessive concern of critics with the achievements 
of their own age. The seeds of future development had been 
planted by isolated critics, but on the whole critical thought in the 
transitional years between the seventeenth century and the eigh- 
teenth marked time. The words of Perrault still found a responsive 
echo: ‘Je me réjouis de voir nostre siécle parvenu en quelque sorte 
au sommet de la perfection. . . . Pay encore la joye de penser que 
vraysemblablement nous n’avons pas beaucoup de choses a 
envier à ceux qui viendront après nous’ (Parallèle, i.98-99). 
The price of this critical narcissism was literary decadence. 
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Critical developments during the offensive against poetry 


The literary implications of a critical system constructed 
exclusively on rationally based precepts became fully apparent in 
the growing offensive against poetry, which emerged in the mid- 
seventeenth century, gained momentum with the quarrel of the 
ancients and the moderns, and culminated in the uncompromising 
anti-poetic outlook adopted by the ‘géométres’ of the early 
eighteenth century. Reason, whilst it had preserved literary 
thought from the more stultifying effects of the critical authority 
of the ancients, had in effect struck at the living source of poetry. 
Spontaneity and lyrical enthusiasm were being replaced by ‘le bon 
sens’. With the advent of the ‘géométres’ and the intellectualised 
criticism of La Motte, the nature and purpose of poetry itselfbegan 
to be seriously questioned?. 

The anti-poeticism of the early eighteenth century had been 
foreshadowed in the classical period by the ever diminishing 
significance which theorists had assigned to the role of imagina- 
tion in literary practice. The process had been reflected in the 
thought of certain mid-seventeenth century critics, such as 
Pellisson and Cotin, and this had intensified until imagination was 
gradually reduced to the status ofa crude instinct, and as such not 
to beencouraged. This movementin critical thought undermining 
the position of imagination in literary activity received increasing 
emphasis from critics and artists alike as the seventeenth century 
advanced. During the latter years of the century the imaginative 
element in art continued to be treated with suspicion, and the 


1 Conti comments on this in an étranger, Aug. 1761. See Maigron, 
interesting way in the Journal p.390. 
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emphasis was placed more and more on ‘le bon sens’, a trend 
exemplified in Bouhours’s Entretiens. With Rapin and Le Bossu 
the outlines of extreme ‘geometric’ thought already begin to 
crystallize. In the Comparaisons des grands hommes de l'antiquité 
Rapin’s literary ideal became ‘écrire même sensément par l’usage 
droit d’une raison exacte’ (i.177), and in 1675 Le Bossu reinforced 
this point of view in the Traité sur le poème épique. Thus the 
literary philosophy of the eighteenth century ‘géométres’ did not 
develop as an isolated phenomenon, but represented the fruition 
of a seed planted as far back as the middle of the previous century, 
at the zenith of French classical enthusiasm. 

A corollary to the developing critical suspicion of the imagina- 
tive factors in literature manifested itself in the seventeenth 
century attitude towards genius and the whole process of poetic 
inspiration. The relationship between art and genius had been the 
subject of much critical concern throughout most of the seven- 
teenth century, but few definitive conclusions had emerged. 
During the first phase of classical thinking on the subject, certain 
critics appeared to follow the lead given by Ronsard in the six- 
teenth century, and vaguely referred to poetic genius in terms of a 
divinely inspired quality. The poet was ‘doué d’une excellence 
d'esprit et poussé d’une fureur divine’ (Mairet’s preface to 
Silvanire, p.10). Whilst no serious attempt was made to formulate 
a definition of poetic genius, the existence of sucha quality was not 
really disputed at this stage of critical thinking in the seventeenth 
century. It has been claimed that Chapelain denied the necessity 
for the existence of genius in an artist (Duchesne, pp.57, 205). 
The correspondence between Chapelain and Balzac, however, 
makes the position of both critics on this point quite clear. The 
poet without genius remained, in Chapelain’s view, only ‘un 
versificateur™. In a later exchange of ideas on the subject Chape- 
lain reaffirmed his conviction that ‘Part n’est pas ce qui fait la 


* Chapelain, Opuscules critiques, 
p.422; Lettres, i.309, 367. See Fidao- 
Justiniani, pp.199, 218, 220. 
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beauté” (Lettres, i.367), and Balzac acknowledged his agreement 
in his letter of 20 August 1641 (Œuvres, i.856). Both critics 
tecognised the existence of irrational forces in art, although they 
modified the extent of the power of these forces by asserting the 
equal importance of ‘le jugement’. With regard to the actual 
definition of the nature of poetic genius both Balzacand Chapelain 
confined themselves only to remarking upon its spontaneous and 
mystical qualities: ‘cette force secrète dont les paroles sont 
animées” (zbid., 1.673). 

In the first half of the century the independence and superiority 
of genius as an aesthetic force was recognised by most of the 
leading critics. As late as 1656 La Mesnardiére was emphasising 
in the preface to his Poésies the essential role of genius in the 
creation of great art over and above the role of ‘esprit’ (p.11). 
In an era of increasing concern with rationally based ‘technique’, 
the irrational forces of inspiration still played an integral part in 
the aesthetic system of the first phase of French classicism. 
Critical thought was, however, in a state of flux, and with the 
development of a more rationally orientated outlook, critics 
began to concentrate more on the ‘analysis’ of genius. The 
phenomenon of ‘divine inspiration’ in art now began to be 
explained by theories ofa more prosaic, rationally tangible nature. 
Despite this, genius still managed to retain an element which was 
seemingly inviolable to reason. Vossius saw in genius a combina- 
tion of two elements: imaginative—a process coming from within 
the artist himself, and inspirational—a process emanating from 
external sources (pp.64, 68, 73). In his Dissertatio peripatetica 
Mambrun attempted an analysis of genius along physiological 
lines (pp.262-269), but, on the whole, the critical vagueness 
surrounding the ‘irrational’ elements in art was not dispelled. 
In the Dissertation du poème héroique Le Moyne even returned to 
the original argument which had explained genius in terms of 
divine inspiration’; critical thought appeared to have reached an 


3 Œuvres poétiques, pp.xix-xx; cf. 
Discours de la poésie, pp.5-6. 
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impasse. Theorists continued nevertheless to emphasise the 
importance of genius as an indispensable factor in the creation of 
art. Recording his agreement on this point with the argument 
advanced by Bussy-Rabutin (Correspondance, ii.173-177), Le 
Moyne wrote that: ‘Le jugement sans génie est froid et languissant, 
le génie sans jugement est extravagant et aveugle ... Arioste a trop 
de feu, Dante n’en a pas assez’ (Bray, pp.89-90). In the Réflexions, 
however, Rapin was careful to separate genius from any imagina- 
tive process. Imagination suffices for sonnets and odes etc., but 
for ‘serious’ art a more transcendental quality is required, genius: 
‘ce feu céleste’. 

The seventeenth century critics were thus prepared to acknowl- 
edge genius as a primary poetic requisite without being too 
sure of its real nature or function. This aspect of aesthetic thought, 
which was only partially understood, was ipso facto very difficult 
to defend, and inevitably it was neglected in favour of more 
comprehensible factors, such as technique, which was more 
accessible to rational examination. Ambiguity surrounded the 
whole seventeenth century attitude towards the question of the 
relationship between art and genius. There were two diametrically 
opposed approaches to this. The first, represented by theorists 
such as Racan (Œuvres, i.322) and Segrais (preface to L’ Enéide, 
p-72), saw genius as a nebulous arbitrary but indispensable condi- 
tion to the creation of beauty in art. The second, apparent in the 
earliest stages of seventeenth century thought with Deimier’s 
Académie de l'art poétique (pp.11, 13, 18), disputed categorically 
the existence of any irrational, spontaneous process in art. As the 
century advanced this latter attitude became widely accepted; art 
did in fact come to be viewed primarily as the creation of the 
intellect alone by many theorists, and, as Voltaire was later to 
point out, art was being confused with artifice. Even Chapelain‘, 
whilst never denying the importance of the natural, spontaneous 
qualities of genius, nevertheless placed far more emphasis on what 


4 Lettres, i.403; ii.655; Opuscules cri- 
tiques, pp.284-302. 
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Marolles in his Traité du poème épique was later to call ‘la science 
de l’art (p.18). La Mesnardière also compromised between 
‘natural’ and ‘acquired’ art (Poésies, p.111); the thought of 
Colletet (Art poétique, p.58) followed a similar pattern, and this 
position of compromise was re-adopted in the second half of the 
century by Rapin. Thus a continuous stream of seventeenth cen- 
tury critical opinion in France saw art as a precarious combination 
of the rational application of the intellect and the extra-rational 
impulses of natural genius, with the emphasis being increasingly 
placed on the former. 

Rationalism was leading to the direct negation of art as an 
emotional phenomenon, and qualities such as imagination and 
sensibility were already being openly discredited, a trend which 
was intensified in the early eighteenth century. It was under the 
cover of ‘le bon sens’ that the great offensive against poetry 
developed; method was replacing inspiration, and spontaneous 
poetic impulse as a result became outlawed. Rapin expressed the 
assumption that art was a conditioned process, and indicated at 
the same time some of the resulting problems: ‘Mais si le génie doit 
indispensablement s’assujettir à la servitude des règles, il ne sera 
pas aisé de décider lequel contribué davantage à la Poésie, ou 
Part, ou la nature’ (Œuvres diverses, ii.127). Poetic form itself 
was condemned as an unnecessary obstacle, and prose was recom- 
mended more and more by critics as the only medium through 
which the literary ideals of rationalist aesthetics could be effecti- 
vely expressed. 

The attitude behind the battle between prose and poetry had 
already emerged in 1663, when, in answer to Malherbe, Vaugelas 
had written: N’avouerez-vous pas que la prose libre est une 
souveraine, et que la poésie contrainte est une esclave?” (Le Mont 
parnasse, p.30). The polemics of the quarrel of the ancients and 
the moderns had accelerated these already existing anti-poetic 
tendencies, and in Sur la dispute touchant les anciens et les modernes 
Saint-Evremond expressly condemned the imaginative excesses 
in which poetry resulted (Œuvres, v.58). There was no really 
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systematic attack on poetry per se until 1697, when Le Fèvre’s 
treatise De futilitate poetices appeared, and this work indicated the 
logical conclusion to the anti-poeticism of certain aspects of 
seventeenth century aesthetic theory. Here extremist arguments 
were marshalled against poetry to form a dual line of attack, 


The attack rose to near polemic hysteria with Le Clerc’s 
Parrhasiana, ou pensées diverses sur des matières de critique, 
d'histoire, de morale et de politique (1699-1701; see especially 
i.1,28,29). The critical climate in France was now becoming 
favourable for the full flowering of ‘geometric’ thought. 

The main precept of the ‘geometric’ critics, who assumed 
control of the literary scene in the early years of the eighteenth 
century, was perhaps best formulated by the Italian critic Gravina 
in his influential work of theory Della ragion poetica (1708) 
translated by Requier as Raison ou idée de la poésie (1755): ‘J'ai 
donné à ce livre le titre de raison poétique parce que tout ouvrage 
est précédé de la règle, et toute règle l’est de la raison’ (i.9). 
In France the most prominent theorist during this period remains, 
however, Houdar de La Motte, and it was in his Discours sur la 
poésie en général et sur lode en particulier (1707), Discours sur 
Homère (1714) which prefaced his translation of the Ziad, and 
the Réflexions sur la critique (1715) that the critical position of the 
‘géomètres” found its most eloquent expression. For La Motte 
intellectual content was, as his thesis in the Discours sur Homére 
indicates, infinitely more important than the manner in which it 
was expressed, an approach which was extended into an attack 
on poetic form in the Réflexions (iii. 96-100), and widely accepted 
by contemporaries. Critical opinion, following La Motte’s lead, 
was hardening around the concept of poetry as an essentially 
frivolous genre’, and this was to have long term repercussions in 
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Pons’s Dissertation sur le poème 
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eighteenth century aesthetic thought’. A critical philosophy had 
thus arisen which viewed the creation of art as an exclusively 
rational process, in which imagination and the mysterious role of 
genius no longer baffled critics, but were simply bypassed. 
No ‘constructive’ role could be found for them to play. The anti- 
poetic tendencies of criticism were preserved and reinforced in the 
early eighteenth century by Fontenelle, and he contributed 
greatly to the establishment of the new ‘scientific’ poetry, and the 
resulting intellectualised literary atmosphere: ‘L’esprit peut 
absolument se passer du talent, et le talent ne peut pas également 
se passer de l’esprit. L’esprit sait quelles sont les sources où la 
poésie prend ses beautés, il sait reconnaitre les vraies d’avec les 
fausses’ (Sur la poésie en général, Maigron, pp.209-210). The 
whole field of poetry and literature in general was now becoming 
identified with the notion of ‘invention’. With Fontenelle poetry 
was conceived almost as an academic exercise: ‘Ne sont-ce pas les 
difficultés vaincues qui font la gloire des poètes? N’est-ce pas sur 
cet unique fondement, par cette seule considération, qu’on leur a 
permis une espéce de langage particulier, des tours plus hardis, 
plus imprévus ...? (p.202)’. The ‘géomètres’ did in fact attempt to 
submit poetry to the same philosophical scrutiny which had been 
applied to the monarchy, the church and society as a whole, and 
those aspects of poetry that were not so easily susceptible to 
philosophic inquiry were closed to artists as sources of inspiration. 

The rising tide of anti-poetic sentiment in the late seventeenth 
century had led to the condemnation of the use of fable and myth 
in literature, which was considered as aesthetically futile as ‘les 
cornettes à deux rangs le sont a la beauté des femmes”. This 


6 it recurs with Montesquieu in the 
Lettres persanes (Œuvres, i.425); and 
forms a central argument in Cartaud 
de la Villate’s Essai historique et philo- 
sophique sur le goût (1736). 

7see also p.200. The notion of ‘la 
difficulté vaincue’ was to be taken up 
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attitude was adopted and expanded by the ‘géométres’. Poetic 
device and metaphor became ‘puérilité’, and La Motte took the 
whole critical position to its logical literary conclusion in his 
attempts to establish prose as the medium for tragedy, and in his 
‘correction’ of Homer’s ‘inutilités’. Literary taste had been trans- 
formed into literary logic. The preoccupation with the notion of 
progress which had dominated the thought of the seventeenth 
century moderns, still played an essential part in the ‘geometric’ 
scheme of criticism, leading to an equally shallow critical 
perspective: ‘Il faut donc juger d’Homére par les progrès qu’il 
a faits eu égard à la grossiéreté de son siècle, et il faut juger de 
son Ouvrage par les beautés et les défauts qui s’y trouvent, eu 
égard aux lumières du nôtre” (ii.96). The tone is one of in- 
dulgence towards the art of the past with no attempt at historical 
understanding. 

The historical sense in criticism can be defined as a combination 
of the recognition of the individuality of literary taste with a 
sense of historical change and evolution. The germ of this concept 
can be traced back to the Renaissance (Bury, pp.229-230) andwas 
eventually to come to complete fruition with the ‘primitivism’ of 
Herder in the second half of the eighteenth century’. The critical 
atmosphere of the ‘geometric’ period was, however, hostile to the 
development of such an idea. The historical qualities of a work 
of art were viewed by La Motte and his contemporaries as an 
aesthetic failing. Art continued to be measured by the yardstick 
of ‘politesse’, and this tone of critical indulgence, which had 
already made its appearance with the moderns, was widely 
reflected in the thought of the early eighteenth century theorists. 

Beneath the surface manifestations of critical thought, however, 
tensions were developing between the inflexible standards 
imposed by rationalism and the growing awareness of the differ- 
ences in the literary tastes of other nations, which seemed to 


® Fairchild, p.62; Lovejoy, pp.166- 10 see for example Fénelon’s Lettre à 
172. m. Dacier sur les occupations de l’aca- 
démie française, p.103 (1714). 
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contravene the universality ofrationalist precepts. The result was 
a curious dualistic approach to foreign art, which had already 
characterised the seventeenth century attitude towards aesthetic 
beauty. Dubos’s thought, which in other respects moved in a 
totally different direction to that of the main stream of criticism at 
this time, reflected this double perspective: ‘Un sujet peut être 
intéréssant en deux manières. En premier lieu il est intéréssant de 
lui-même, & parce que ses circonstances sont telles qu’elles 
doivent toucher les hommes en général. En second lieu il est 
intéréssant par raport à certaines personnes seulement, c’est à dire 
que le sujet qui n’est capable de s’attirer qu’une attention médiocre 
du commun des hommes, s’attire cependant une attention très 
sérieuse de la part de certaines personnes’ (Réflexions, 1.xii.40), 
and this tentative compromise with relativism was shared also by 
Gravina (i.12) and Dufresny (Œuvres, v.283). Even at the climax 
of ‘geometric’ domination over the critical scene, interest in the 
historical aspects was slowly beginning to emerge; it was reflected 
in the growth ofa more scholarly approach to aesthetic questions, 
an increasing concern with what Dufresny termed ‘cent autres 
circonstances qu’il est essentiel de bien savoir pour porter un 
jugement équitable et de l’ouvrage et de l’auteur” (doc. cit.). 
Historical studies had, of course, been part of the cultural scene 
during the classical period, and many important works had been 
published". It was only after 1680 that the trend towards erudite 
research into the past began to exert a significant influence on 
critical development—with the work of such scholars as Baillet, 
Bayle, Herbelot, Fréret, Galland, and Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye. 
All these writers contributed, although often in a biased and 
imperfect way, to the growth of a new spirit of historical under- 
standing, and thereby to the establishment of a measure of 
historical perspective in literary criticism itself. The emergence of 
this new dimension to critical thought made, however, little 


u Ducange’s Glossaires, Moréri’s  quités gauloises, Jacob’s Bibliographie 
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progress during the ‘geometric’ phase of eighteenth century 
thought”. 

Increasing concern with historical factors did encourage a more 
serious appraisal of foreign literatures, which, in turn, heralded the 
‘cosmopolitisme’ of later stages of criticism in the eighteenth 
century. Although in this early period the critical significance of 
these historical trends was potential rather than actual, the way 
was now open to the appreciation of the relative nature of literary 
taste, as it was manifested in the art of the past. As far as contem- 
porary foreign literature was concerned, the emergence of a 
relativistic critical attitude was a much slower process. Bouhours 
had initiated a vogue for comparing one nation with another, 
and this had increased towards the end of the seventeenth century 
with Muralt’s Lettres sur les Anglais et les Français. The limitations 
of these early attempts at comparative criticism can be illustrated 
by a work which appeared in 1717, the Dissertation sur la poésie 
anglaise, written probably by Saint-Hyacinthe (Naves, p-123) 
which appeared in the Journal littéraire (ix.157-164). The attitude 
towards England in this work was one of intellectual curiosity 
rooted firmly in the confident assumption of the superiority of 
French taste, and little was added to the critical position adopted in 
the late seventeenth century, although some detailed attention 
was now beginning to be paid to the plays of Shakespeare. The 
critical attitude expressed by Saint-Hyacinthe towards England 
was widely representative of the critical position in general of 
French theorists with regard to contemporary foreign art in 
pre-Voltairean France. Even Muralt’s work, published in 1725, 
and considered by many commentators as an important landmark 
in the history of French appreciation of English culture, betrayed 
that same lack of perspective. Nevertheless, progress was being 
made. 


12 one of the principal opponents of mature line of argument in Des causes 
La Motte’s anti-historical thesis was de /a corruption du goût, pp.123, 201, 
mme Dacier, whose defence of Homer 359 (1714). 
followed an extremely balanced and 
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However, whilst the intellectual aspect of critical thought 
was moving tentatively towards the adoption, or at least aware- 
ness, of the historical and comparative methods of approach, the 
literary aspect of criticism, even after the first flood of ‘geometric’ 
enthusiasm had passed, remained dominated by the anti-poeticism 
of the opening decades of the century. In De la manière d’ enseigner 
et d'étudier les belles-lettres (1726-1728) Rollin localized the 
sources of art and poetry in the principles of rhetoric, ‘préceptes 
fondés sur les principes du bon sens & de la droite raison’ 
(Œuvres, ii.2), and as late as 1730, in the Suite des réflexions sur la 
tragédie, La Motte was still vigorously asserting the superiority of 
prose over poetry (iv.423, 439-443) against growing opposition 
from Voltaire. Although much of the polemic extremism of 
early eighteenth century criticism soon faded, an element of 
geometric anti-poetic thought persisted well into the middle of the 
century, and criticism was not completely purged of its rational- 
istic preoccupation with prose genres until the revolt of the 
pre-romantics. As late as 1758 critics were still condemning 
sensibility and imagination in the name of rationalist ideals of 
expression. The establishment by the ‘géomètres’ of prose as the 
criterion of literary expression was still an effective force in 
critical judgement fifty years later. It was, in fact, Fontenelle 
who, in the Digression sur les anciens et les modernes, had defined 
what was to become the predominant eighteenth century attitude 
towards poetry: ‘L’éloquence et la poésie ne demandent qu’un 
certain nombre de vues assez borné par rapport à d’autres arts, 
et elles dépendent principalement de la vivacité de imagination’ 
(Œuvres, iv.241-242), and it was this attitude of critical condes- 
cension that was adopted by Rollin, for whom poetry was 
simply a question ‘de choisir de belles expressions et de les bien 
arranger’ (op. cit., i331). Thus, although by 1715 the quarrel 
between the ancients and the moderns was nominally dead, the 


13 Alembert, Mélanges, v.440; Tru- 
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repercussions of the controversy were to pervade the whole 
course of eighteenth century critical development. 

The ‘geometric’ onslaught on poetry at the beginning of the 
century was not, however, entirely successful, and between 1710 
and 1715 a thinly supported trend of critical thought had managed 
to resist the attack, and then, having survived, gradually regained 
strength. By 1730 this anti-geometric trend in French criticism 
had emerged as a fairly powerful counterbalance. In a volume of 
the Mémoires de l’Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres, 
published in 1736, La Nauze strongly condemned ‘l’abus qu’on 
fait quelquefois d’une prétendue clarté de style’ (xiii.392), and 
te-affirmed the role of imagination and sentiment in poetry. 
Louis Racine, La Faye, La Chaussée, Massieu, Lévesque de La 
Ravaliére, and Lefévre de Saint-Marc all championed the cause 
of poetry in some way (Naves, p.48), with the result that by 1735 
the movement to reinstate poetry as a legitimate genre had 
almost succeeded, at least in theory, although, as Naves has 
indicated, the full effect of geometric influence was not to be 
entirely eradicated for some time to come. 

The question of whether poetry could be successfully translated 
was now re-examined in a new light. In 1714 in the Discours sur 
Homère, La Motte had argued that the French language was rich 
enough in itself for the effective translation of foreign poetry, 
even, if necessary, into verse (ii.108-122). This was seriously 
challenged by Vatry in a paper entitled Des traductions which was 
read to the Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres at the 
beginning of 1734, in which Vatry sought to establish that the 
quintessence of poetry lay in expression rather than content 
(Mémoires de l’Académie, xii.107-125). Harmony and expression 
partly regained their literary stature, and began to re-emerge as 
important factors in poetic theory. The cause of poetic expression 
had never really been without its defenders, even at the height of 
‘geometric’ criticism. Mme Dacier, for example, refuting 
La Motte’s thesis, had written in 1714: ‘II ne peut y avoir de bonne 
peinture sans coloris, mais jamais poète ne paraîtra excellent 
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poète indépendamment de l'expression. ... L’oreille séduira 
souvent l'esprit, mais il arrivera rarement que l'esprit séduise 
l'oreille” (op.cit., pp.242, 336-337). La Motte had not ignored the 
question of poetic form; he just denied that it had any profound 
aesthetic significance. For him poetry was essentially an artificial 
vehicle of expression. In his translation of Homer’s //ad the 
object of his attack was not so much the ancients per se but poetry 
per se. Certainly his primary aim was to give a practical demons- 
tration of the law of progress in literature, but at the same time he 
was concerned with illustrating the essentially irrational, and 
therefore censurable, nature of poetry. Fontenelle, Trublet, 
Terrasson, Duclos, Montesquieu, and Buffon all shared this 
critical insensitivity to the formalistic beauties of poetry and the 
resulting incomprehension of the purposes of poetic form. 

The literary outlook of the dominant critics of the early eigh- 
teenth century meant, in fact, that poetry was still-born in an 
atmosphere of philosophic hostility, concerned only with scien- 
tific precision of thought and expression. It was this utilitarian 
conception of language which prevailed at the basis of the whole 
scheme of eighteenth century aesthetics. Montesquieu could thus 
speak of: ‘Ces auteurs dont le métier est de mettre des entraves au 
bon sens et d’accabler la raison sous les agréments comme on 
ensevelait autrefois les femmes sous leurs parures et leurs orne- 
ments’ (Œuvres, i.425). Thus the ‘géométres’ believed in a 
rational theory of poetry, but that poetry itself was irrational, and 
therefore lacking in universal validity. In their thought literary 
taste signified a process of intellectual discrimination. However, 
whilst the ‘géométres’ held temporary control of the critical 
scene from the point of view of theoretical principle, it was in the 
realm of literary taste that a new note was struck in the critical 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, and its effect was to lead to 
the complete reorientation of literary values. 

That criticism was moving in an entirely new and constructive 
direction, in spite of the negative influence of the ‘geométres’, 
was indicated by the very form in which critics were now starting 
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to express their thought. The dry, formal treatise of the seven- 
teenth century, often written in Latin, was replaced in the 
eighteenth century by the essay, sometimes in the form of a play 
preface, which adopted a less academic tone and made use of a less 
learned vocabulary. There had been a tradition of thought stretch- 
ing from Chapelain through Boileau to Bussy-Rabutin and 
Saint-Evremond, which saw the critic as the arbiter of taste for 
the multitude. With the quarrel of the ancients and moderns a 
change in this authoritarian attitude was signalled. The judgement 
of the author and his work was no longer confined to a minority 
group of academics, but the views of a wider reading public 
began to be taken into consideration. The growing impatience 
with literary tradition meant that criticism was no longer the 
exclusive preserve of a cultural élite. By 1715 the literary savants, 
‘les commentateurs’, had fallen completely out of favour: 
‘J’aurois plus de foi... à des esprits naturels et simplement 
cultivés par ce qui s’est fait de meilleur dans notre siècle, qu’à ces 
savants qui se sont fait, pour ainsi dire, un goût d'emprunt et tout 
à fait étranger à la raison...’ (La Motte, quoted by Gillot, pp.527- 
528). The taste of the average man of liberal culture, Phomme du 
goût”, had already been recognised in the seventeenth century. 
It had gained the respect of critics because it was conditioned, not 
by artificial learning, but by Tusage’, or, to use Vaugelas’s 
words in the preface to his Remarques sur la langue francaise, 
‘la façon de parler de la plus saine partie de la Cour, conformément 
à la façon d’écrire de la plus saine partie des Autheurs du temps’ 
(p-ii). A new image of the literary critic had been formed. No 
longer was he required to pontificate on the laws of poetry. 
The essential qualification was becoming aesthetic sensibility, 
and it was literary taste rather than literary doctrine that emerged 
as the most significant critical factor in the judgement of the work 
of art in pre-Voltairean eighteenth century France. 

During the last decades of the seventeenth century, criticism 
had seriously re-examined the assumptions upon which it had 
founded its doctrines. The breakdown in the authority of the 
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ancients had undermined the whole concept of a codified art, 
with its appeal to the a priori act of reason, and critics tended more 
and more to judge itby its effectiveness rather than by the establish- 
ed rules of creative procedure. This was reinforced by the grow- 
ing awareness that a poem or a play could contain an element of 
beauty outside the range of rationalistic analysis, a concept that 
was expressed through the ‘je ne sais quoi’ theory". This was, in 
effect, an early manifestation of the developing tension between 
reason and taste which was to be even more sharply emphasised in 
the eighteenth century. Aesthetic thought was already threatening 
to take on dangerously irrational associations, and it was as a 
reaction against this trend that the ‘géométres’ adopted their 
extremist position, and made determined efforts to keep taste ona 
firm rationally identifiable basis. Terrasson asserted this empha- 
tically in the preface to his Dissertation critique: ‘Il n’y a donc 
d’infaillible pour les choses humaines que la raison seule, et c’est 
à elle qu’il faut soûmettre le sentiment même’ (i.li.). 

The concept of taste became, however, the focus point of 
entirely new elements which were to guide critical thought out 
of the literary impasse constructed by the ‘géométres’. Taste is 
of course an extremely imprecise notion—it cannot be fully 
identified with either criticism, aesthetics or literary doctrine, 
although it touches on all three aspects. To bring it within the 
realm of aesthetics is to be dangerously premature, although it is 
true to say that criticism was now becoming a more self-conscious, 
autonomous area of intellectual activity; the majority of the early 
eighteenth century critics, however, were not really interested in 
literary theory in the abstract, but rather in the effects of its 
practical application. Literary criticism, on the other hand, can 
only be connected with a specialised aspect of taste. Taste goes 
beyond mere literary connotations; it refers to the expression of 
the whole outlook and temperament of a society, as Naves’s 
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thesis illustrates so clearly. Rollin seized upon these wider 
implications of the concept in his treatise (Naves, p.86). 

The work of the seventeenth century critics prior to Bouhours 
had been to separate taste from the notion of personal sensibility, 
and to preserve the universality of intellectualised aesthetic 
judgement. The very ambiguity of the word, however, meant 
that the critics who ostensibly preached a doctrine of taste based 
on reason were often those who contributed most to its associa- 
tion with emotional elements. Bouhours, for example, imbued the 
concept of taste with definite ‘sentimental’ implications. Critics 
were in fact still divided on the question of whether taste was an 
innate or an acquired quality. On the one hand Saint-Evremond 
had written that taste was an extremely rare phenomenon that 
could not be ‘learned’ intellectually. For him it was an innate 
faculty of the mind that was reserved for only a minority (Naves, 
p-100); La Rochefoucauld, on the other hand, took the opposite 
view in the Maximes by stating that ‘le bon goût vient plus du 
jugement que de Pesprit’ (Zoc.cit.). In the face of this confusion 
Crousaz stated in his Traité du beau his intention of attempting to 
revert to basic principles, in the Cartesian tradition, in order to 
deal with the problem of taste (Folkierski, p-38). Crousaz wasa 
‘géomètre’ however, and in his scheme there was no discrepancy 
between what was intuitively felt to be beautiful, and what could 
be intellectually deduced to be beautiful. Reason and sentiment 
were fused into a single critical principle. 

In England the independence of taste from rationalistic 
processes had been firmly indicated by Addison (Spectator, 
1.297-303), who, by analogy with physical taste, had introduced a 
pronounced impressionistic element into the concept (ili.527- 
531). The result was that in English criticism emphasis had been 
laid on ‘aesthetic sense’. This was expressed clearly in the eigh- 
teenth century by Hutcheson in his Inquiry into the original of our 
ideas of beauty and virtue (1725): ‘This superior Power of Percep- 
tionisjustly calleda Sense, because of its Affinity to the other Senses 
in this, that the Pleasure does not arise from any Knowledge 
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of Principles, Proportions, Causes, or of the Usefulness of the 
Object, but strikes us at first with the Idea of Beauty’ (p.10). 
It would be an oversimplification, of course, to define the move- 
ment of eighteenth century criticism in France simply in terms 
of a decline in rationalism and an increasing stress on emotional 
effect. Yet undoubtedly, beneath the camouflage of ‘geometric’ 
thought, criticism was assuming what Brett has termed ‘an 
experiential emphasis’ (Review of english studies, XX.203), and 
the underlying principle of eighteenth century criticism began to 
emerge as an appeal to the ‘sentiment’ of the individual critic. 

In France the most prominent landmark in the reassessment of 
critical values was the work of Jean Baptiste Dubos". With Dubos 
the whole problem of taste and literary judgement gained intellec- 
tual stature and developed into the wider problem of aesthetics. 
Unlike Voltaire, Dubos was an originator of ideas, although, 
again unlike Voltaire, his work has, until recently, often been 
dismissed with a few lines of generalised comment. Amongst the 
first of the modern commentators to focus attention on the 
achievement of this much neglected thinker was Faguet, who, in 
one of his ‘leçons,’ ‘Comment Voltaire a conçu l’épopée, referred 
to Dubos as one of the important ‘précurseurs’, one of the initia- 
tors ‘qui ne valent pas par ce qu’ils ont fait eux-mémes, mais bien 
plutôt par ce qu’ils ont fait faire. Leur mérite propre disparaît à 
mesure qu'ils font naître de grandes œuvres, et presque toujours 
ils demeurent obscurs’ (Revue des cours et conférences (November 
1900-March 1901), p.485). The most comprehensive study of 
Dubos was made by a Swiss scholar, Alfred Lombard’, who 
attempted to rectify the critical injustice which had been done to 
this significant eighteenth century thinker. The Réflexions 
critiques sur la poésie, la peinture et la musique were published in 
1719”. They were widely read between 1719 and 1770—there were 


15 also written Du Bos. taken throughout from the Réflexions 
16 L’abbé Dubos, un initiateur de la critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture, 
pensée moderne. nouvelle édition revuë et corrigée, 


17 quotations and references are Utrecht 1732. 
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at least seven editions and numerous translations (Lombard, 
pp-542-545). Structurally the Réflexions took the form of a 
defence of the ancients against the critical hostility of the ‘géo- 
mètres”, and, more specifically, was an answer to the arguments 
of La Motte and Terrasson. Dubos did not evolve a unified 
system of aesthetic thought; his work is rather a series of separate 
critical theses with a common aim: to counteract the effect of 
rationalist thought on literary values. The significance of his 
theories, however, clearly transcends the immediate issue of the 
question of ‘supremacy’ between the ancients and the moderns. 

Two of the principal lines of argument around which the 
Réflexions were constructed concerned the significance of 
‘sentiment’ in criticism, and the relationship of art to environ- 
mental factors, physical, social and cultural. In themselves, of 
course, neither of these lines represented the introduction of 
totally unexplored channels of critical thought, but their develop- 
ment and application in Dubos’s work did. His bid to establish 
‘sentiment’ as the main vehicle of discrimination in the critical 
assessment of art, reinforced by his emphasis on conditioning 
influences, made serious inroads into the absolutist structure of 
the rationalist scale of literary values which had formed the 
foundation of the ‘geometric’ approach to art. His range of 
influence as a critic does in some ways need to be defined, and 
perhaps confined, by the specific polemic purpose behind his 
arguments—the defence of the work of the ancients. Basing his 
comments on the inflexibility of the arguments contained in the 
chapter in the Réflexions entitled ‘Que la réputation d’un système 
de philosophie peut être détruite. Que celle d’un Poëme ne sauroit 
l'être” (11.xxxiv.261), Naves concluded that Dubos should be 
included quite definitely amongst ‘les véritables géometres’’, 
It would be more true to say that Dubos’s thought evolved on two 
different levels, aesthetic and polemic; inevitably contradictions 


18 Naves, p.106, see also Lanson, 
Revue des cours et conférences (Dec. 


1907-April 1910), p.737. 
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arose with the result that in the last analysis he did fail to follow 
his basic ideas through to the great critical truths that lay 
behind them. Nevertheless his work, in its assertion of the possi- 
bility of evaluating a work of art without recourse to external 
arbitrary principles, did mark an important stage in the transition 
from the dogmatic method of criticism to the empirical (11.xxii. 
177). The onus of judgement was now placed completely on the 
reaction of the individual reader or onlooker: ‘Ainsi le véritable 
moyen de connoître le mérite d’un poème, sera toûjours de 
consulter l’impression qu’il fait’ (11.xxiv.199). 

A spectacular change of emphasis in the process of critical 
appreciation was now indicated, leading to the introduction of a 
more mature level of relativism with regard to the conception of 
the beautiful. The rules of literary judgement no longer came from 
outside the work of art, but became directly dependent upon the 
effect that art made on the ‘sentiment’ of the onlooker (11-xxiii. 
191). The criterion of judgement was no longer universal reason, 
nor even the concensus of opinion through the ages, but aesthetic 
sensibility: ‘Les raisonnements des autres peuvent bien nous 
persuader le contraire de ce que nous croyons, mais non pas le 
contraire de ce que nous sentons. Or nous sentons bien quel est 
celui des deux Poémes qui nous fait le plus grand plaisir’ 
(1.xxxiv.163). For Dubos the ‘juge compétent” of art was to be 
found only in the form of ‘un sentiment intérieur’ (11.xxii.178). 
This aspect of his thought represents the culmination of a stream 
of critical speculation running through the various phases of the 
quarrel of the ancients and the moderns and going right back to 
the classical theorists. In his development of a theory of art 
based upon the communication of sentiment, in a philosophic 
sense, Dubos brought into the open the aesthetic implications 
contained in the thought of the dissenting seventeenth century 
critics. Criticism was now beginning to adopt spontaneous, 
impressionistic methods of approach. | 

Taste played an integral role in the development of Dubos’s 
theories. His views on taste, at the same time, reveal clearly the 
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tensions which existed between the substance of his thought and 
his polemic intention. He established literary taste on a basis of 
sentiment, but sentiment, although spontaneous, was to be as 
universally applicable and unchanging as the rationally based 
taste of the classical critics had been, ‘mais le public ne varie point 
dans son sentiment, parce qu’il prend toujours le bon parti’ 
(11.xxviii.215). At the same time Dubos was paradoxically aware 
of the falseness of a critical argument which applied rigid criteria 
indiscriminately to the art of all ages and cultures: ‘En un mot, 
comme le premier but de la Poésie est de plaire, on voit bien que 
ses principes deviennent plus souvent arbitraires que les principes 
des autres arts, à cause de la diversité du goût de ceux pour qui les 
Poëtes composent” (11.xxiii.t91). Dubos’s conception of the 
nature and function of taste ran closely parallel to that formulated 
in England by Addison. Both critics associated it with that 
element which moves us in nature; aesthetic sense was explicitly 
compared with the other senses as a spontaneous, intuitive 
quality (11.xxii.178-179). Whilst the effect made by art on the 
sentiment of the beholder was, as with the physical senses, 
arbitrary but indisputable, it was in no way capricious. Here 
Dubos tried to reconcile the conflicting aims of his thesis by 
defining taste as an individual phenomenon, operating ona totally 
different level from the processes of rationalistic logic, but which 
at the same time, contrary to Saint-Evremond’s idea, was a 
quality common to all men (Toc. cit.). 

The confusion which stemmed from the establishment of 
aesthetic judgement on the basis of taste-sentiment was reflected 
in the thought of many eighteenth century critics. In his essay 
Of the standard of taste (1742), Hume also asserted the universal 
nature of taste, whilst at the same time emphasising its innate, 
impressionistic nature: “All sentiment is right, because sentiment 
has a reference to nothing beyond itself, and is always real wher- 
ever a man is conscious of it. But all determinations of the under- 
standing are not right, because they have a reference to something 
beyond themselves, to wit, real matter of fact, and are not always 
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conformable to that standard . . . Beauty is no quality in things 
themselves. It exists merely in the mind which contemplates them, 
and each mind perceives a different beauty’ (Essays, pp.234-235). 
If aesthetic pleasure is the concern only of the feelings, and the 
feelings regulate critical judgement, how can this essentially 
personal-irrational process and its conclusions be universally 
valid and applicable? This was the problem that was to perplex 
the vast majority of eighteenth century theorists in both England 
and France, and it was not really until the work of Kant that an 
answer was found to the question. All previous attempts to an- 
swer it, including that of Dubos, were prejudiced either by an 
erroneous appreciation of the nature of the problem, or by a con- 
scious evasion of the main difficulties. Eighteenth century criti- 
cism, prior to Kant, did not perceive that although aesthetic 
judgements do indeed have a universal validity, their universality 
is a subjective and not an objective one (Cassirer, p.188). 

A relationship could not be found between reason and senti- 
ment, and with Dubos, in place of a satisfactory combination of 
the two faculties of appreciation, a distinction was made instead 
between two kinds of beauty. He indicated two levels of aesthetic 
interest which the work of art provided: ‘général’ and ‘de raport’ 
(1.xii.42). The ambivalence of this aspect of Dubos’s critical 
thought was illustrated plainly in his attitude towards comedy and 
tragedy. Comedy, as a school of moral correction, must in his 
view be related to the individual conditions prevalent in each 
country or epoch in order to attain the effective communication of 
the lesson involved (1.xxi.87). In tragedy, on the other hand, only 
one form and style was really permissible: the French (1.xlii.338). 
Thus Dubos, reflecting the limitations of his ‘geometric’ back- 
ground, acknowledged individual variations in the outward 
expression of art, but not of basic aesthetic taste. His ‘relativism’ 
must be defined therefore with caution. In its potential implica- 
tions, however, his thought marked an important advance on the 
critical position of his contemporaries. His association of art with 
external influences had been suggested by previous critics, but had 
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never before received such detailed treatment. Dubos’s develop- 
ment of the theory inspired a line of critical thought to be con- 
tinued and expanded in the work of Voltaire, Baretti (Prefazione e 
polemiche, p.247) and Herder (Werke, xxiii.71), and which was to 
lead to both the eventual emergence of the historical view of art, 
and to the development, in later stages of eighteenth century 
thought, of the ‘organic’ conception of literature. 

In order to condemn the ancients, the ‘géomètres’ had censured 
the barbarity and immorality of the ancient heroes in the light of 
contemporary standards of ‘bienséance’ and ‘politesse’. In direct 
opposition to this method of critical assessment, Dubos made the 
first serious attempt in French thought to judge the work of art 
within the context of its social and historical environment. The 
measure of a poet’s worth was now to be assessed by the nature of 
the reaction of his contemporaries to his work: ‘Ce qui étoit ordi- 
naire de leur tems, ce qui est commun dans leur patrie, peut 
paroitre blesser la vraisemblance & la raison à des censeurs qui ne 
connoissent que leur tems et leur pays’ (11.xxxvii.296). Dubos 
went on to comment severely on the shallowness of perspective 
common to the main body of French critical thought at this time: 
‘La prévention où la plipart des hommes sont pour leur tems et 
pour leur nation, est donc une source féconde en mauvaises 
remarques comme en mauvais jugements. Ils prennent ce qui s’y 
fait pour la règle de ce qui se doit faire partout, et de ce qui auroit 
dû se faire tofjours’ (11.xxxvii.291). His critical dictum for the 
judgement of the art of the past heralded the introduction of a 
degree of relativism far in advance of the critical theory of his 
time: ‘Ainsi nous devons nous transformer en ceux pour qui le 
Poëme fut écrit, si nous voulons juger sainement de ses images, de 
ses figures, & de ses sentimens’ (11.xxxvii.292). In practice his 
method fell short of this critical ideal. He accepted the condition- 
ing effect on art of social and other extra-aesthetic factors, but he 
failed to develop explicitly the full critical significance of this. 
The manifold expression of beauty, as reflected in different ages 
and different cultures, remained for him only aspects of what was 
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basically the same beauty. Nevertheless he perceived, contrary to 
La Motte’s view, that the historical qualities of the work of art 
contributed as much to its aesthetic value as those more imme- 
diately recognisable universal manifestations of beauty. His em- 
phasis on the relationship of art to its historical background led 
him to place particular importance on the artist as the representa- 
tive of his own time and culture (11.xxxviii.297; cf. 1.xxiii.98). 
Here he was reflecting aspects of the thought of such critics as 
Fourmont, Dufresny and mme Dacier. However, in his emphasis 
on the influence of the ‘causes physiques’ on art he went much 
further than any of his contemporaries. His theory of climates 
(II.xii-xx) verges upon physiological determinism. As Naves has 
pointed out (p.117), his thought at this juncture goes beyond the 
confines of literary theory, and takes on metaphysical rather than 
aesthetic implications. Dubos did infuse critical thought with a 
new historical dimension, but it should be remembered that to 
a considerable extent historical factors provided only an explana- 
tion for the differences and deficiencies of the art of the past, and 
his insight into the historical conditioning of art did not deter him 
to any profound degree from assessing other cultures by the norm 
of modern French taste. His assertion of the role of sentiment in 
the judgement of art also led him to minimise the importance of 
historical research, and this tended to frustrate any real progress 
towards the full introduction of the historical method (11.xxiii.192). 
The emphasis on ‘sentimental’ criticism resulted in a suspicion of 
all forms of intellectual judgement. Thus Dubos’s thought, in 
which the point of departure had been the justification of the 
historical approach, culminated in an impasse constructed out of 
the conflicting demands of the intellectual discipline of historical 
research and the spontaneous processes of sentimental judgement. 
Nevertheless, despite its curtailment on this level in the Réflexions, 
an important impetus had been given to the evolution of the 
historical method. 

Other aspects of his thought did not lack development, how- 
ever. He outlined, for example, a cyclic conception of cultural 
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progress (11.xii.74) of which traces had already appeared in the 
thought of Bouhours, and which was to re-emerge with Voltaire. 
‘Siècle’ for Dubos was not merely a convenient measurement of 
time; it embraced the whole character of an epoch as an organic 
unity. This gave rise to a critical philosophy which coincided very 
closely with that of Vico’s La scienza nuova (1725-1730): ‘Je 
conclus donc... que le monde est sujet à des changements & à des 
vicissitudes dans son cours ordinaire dont le période ne nous est 
pas connu, mais dont la révolution rameine (sic) successivement 
la politesse & la barbarie, les talents de l'esprit comme la force du 
corps, & par conséquent, les progrès des arts & des sciences, leur 
longueur et leur dépérissement, ainsi que la révolution du soleil 
ramène les saisons tour à tour’ (11.xx.175). Dubos’s view of the 
historical evolution of art directed his attention to the considera- 
tion of the relationship between literary taste and society as a 
whole, between art and culture. His conclusion was that great 
art can only flourish in an age ‘où il soit permis aux hommes 
d’être plus attentifs à leurs loisirs qu’à leurs besoins’ (11.xxii.72). 
The level of artistic attainment was thus being directly related to 
social conditions. Dubos viewed art essentially as the product of 
polite society®®. His final position with regard to this question was 
one of caution, implying correlations rather than direct relation- 
ships of cause and effect. 

In spite of his modernity, there was a pronounced classical 
emphasis to his thought which is reflected, for example, in his use 
of comparative techniques, which would seem to be inconsistent 
with the general development of his ideas on sentimental criti- 
cism. With the classical theorists critical assessment had often 
taken the form of comparing one work of art with another estab- 
lished work in the same genre in which, it was thought, specific 


19 on this issue Vico adopted the and talent were unbounded by the 
Opposite point of view, namely that rules of a regularised aesthetic and 
the great poets were born in times of social environment. Croce, Filosofia, 
cultural barbarity, when imagination 1.245. 
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literary ideals were reflected®. With Chapelain and his followers 
art had been measured by the art of antiquity; with the moderns 
the yardstick tended to change to the works of the French classi- 
cists. Similarly Dubos’s critical method was also dependent ona 
scheme of values established by works ‘dont le mérite est décidé et 
dont le rang est certain’ (11.xxix.218)*. Comparative criticism in 
the sense of a study of contemporary foreign art enters rarely 
into his system. At the same time his thought was not entirely 
unrelated to the contemporary literary scene. His comments on 
literary decadence, for example, referring ostensibly to the deca- 
dence of latin literature, ‘dès le règne de Claudius’, embraced by 
implication the literature of his own time, a comparison which 
becomes quite explicit in places (11.xxxii). 

In common with many of the early eighteenth century critics, 
Dubos’s literary taste itself was rooted in the classicism of the 
seventeenth century, leading to a severe condemnation of the 
‘precious’ pseudo-classicism of the eighteenth century (1.xix.80; 
I.XXV.120; I.xxxiii.153). In Dubos’s view the noble simplicity of 
classical art had been lost. Artists were now beginning to ‘abuser 
des figures’ and ‘courir après l’esprit’ and this, he saw, must 
inevitably lead to literary decadence (11.xxxii.232). Nevertheless, 
Dubos stood apart from the main stream of critical activity in this 
early phase of eighteenth century thought. Whilst La Motte and 
his followers were concerned with the more immediate, concrete 
problems of literary method and principle as they affected con- 
temporary literature, Dubos was more concerned with the wide- 
ranging abstract study of the philosophy of art. Between his 
thought and that of the ‘géométres’ there was a fundamental 
difference of critical focus. 

It is, in fact, within the wider context of aesthetic philosophy 
that Dubos can be considered an initiator of new and significant 
trends in French critical thinking. Even with Dubos, however, 


20 this practice of ‘le goût de compa- 21 referring here specifically to paint- 
raison’ had been commented upon by ing. 
La Bruyère. Œuvres, 1.265. 
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it would be somewhat premature and misleading to over-empha- 
sise the emergence of relativism or historicism at this stage of 
development in eighteenth century critical attitudes, although 
one modern commentator saw in the Réflexions elements of a 
genre of critical relativism which he could relate to Goethe’s con- 
ception of ‘Weltliteratur’ (Merian-Genast, pp.70-82). The eigh- 
teenth century was still uncertain of the real nature of the beauti- 
ful, and the confusions of Dubos’s critical thought were the 
confusions of the criticism of the whole period. It remains the 
measure of Dubos’s achievement that in his establishment of 
sentiment as the basis of literary taste and judgement, he stood at 
the beginning of a line of development which was to raise criti- 
cism eventually to the level of aesthetics”. 


2? Braunschvig, pp.25-38; Lanson, son, Studies in the genesis of romantic 
Origines et premières manifestations de theory, pp.204-206; Caramaschi, Stu- 
Pesprit philosophique, p.736; Robert- dies, x.113-236. 
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The Voltairean reaction 


In the Leningrad group of notebooks (the so-called ‘sottisier’) 
Voltaire wrote: ‘Ceux qui ont trop scrupuleusement recherché les 
principes d’un art, se tirent quelquefois tellement du vulgaire, 
qu'ils ne peuvent plus juger de l'effet qu’un ouvrage fera sur le 
commun des hommes, car à force de méditation on ne sent plus, 
et on ne peut plus par conséquent deviner le sentiment des autres’ 
(Notebooks, 1.218). In this statement he was pointing to three 
conspicuous elements in his own critical approach, namely his 
suspicious attitude towards the academic aspects of aesthetic 
investigation, the importance that he assigned to the ‘popular’ 
effect of art, and his adoption of ‘sentiment’ as a basis for critical 
judgement. All three factors were manifested in the nature of his 
reaction both to the critical achievements of the seventeenth 
century, and to the intellectual influences at work during his years 
of literary apprenticeship. 

Voltaire’s tastes and prejudices were consolidated at a stage in 
French critical development during which aesthetic values were 
in a state of instability and conflict; as a critic he inevitably reflect- 
ed the stresses and shortcomings of a period which was trying to 
establish fresh bases of critical judgement, and yet which was, at 
the same time, still largely dominated by the long shadow of the 
seventeenth century. 

By 1720 the climax of the ‘geometric’? movement had been 
reached, but during the next twenty years, comprising the 
formative period of Voltairean criticism, the influence of the 
‘géométres’ continued to exert a directional force on the general 
current of French critical thinking. Voltaire’s position with 
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regard to the intellectual tendencies with which he came into 
contact during the early part of the eighteenth century remains 
somewhat nebulous, in the sense that he cannot be definitively 
aligned with a specific literary group. His critical statements were 
not formulated as general principles, but were, to a considerable 
extent, applicable only within the context of the immediate issue 
in which he was involved. He can in no sense be viewed as a 
static academic theorist; he was first and foremost a literary critic 
in the practical sense, and as such his critical thought was in a 
continual state of evolution and flux. 

The flexibility and volatile nature of his criticism was remarked 
upon by Grimm in 1760, who referred to Voltaire’s prefaces as 
‘petites poétiques dont les principes sont ajustés a la justification 
du poéme qui suit. Ces principes se détruisent donc souvent les 
uns les autres, et en vain y chercherait-on une liaison commune’ 
(Correspondance littéraire, iv.263). It was precisely this capricious 
mentality that was the object of Fréron’s criticism in the Lettre de 
la comtesse de....:‘ilnetenait à rien par choix, et tenait à tout par 
boutade’!. The complexity of his outlook is well illustrated by his 
ambivalent and at times seemingly contradictory position be- 
tween the ancients and the moderns. Initially Voltaire was a child 
of the moderns, inasmuch as he rejected any scheme of criticism 
which was orientated towards the past. In the Lettre au nouvelliste 
du parnasse, July 1731, he wrote: ‘Je crois que c’est étre bon Fran- 
çais de détourner, autant qu’il est en moi, le soupçon qu’on a, 
dans les pays étrangers, que les Français ne rendent jamais justice 
à leurs contemporains. Soyons justes, messieurs, ne craignons ni 
de blâmer, ni surtout de louer, ce qui le mérite’ (Best.404). 
It was this critical indifference towards contemporary art for 
which he later censured Boileau in the Siècle de Louis x1v: 
‘Cette indifférence que nous avons pour les grandes choses, 
devenues trop familiéres, et cette admiration des anciens Grecs 


1 quoted by Naves, p.174; cf. Mar- 
montel, Œuvres, i.25 4; Desnoiresterres, 
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pour les petites, est encore une preuve de la prodigieuse supério- 
rité de notre siècle sur les anciens. Boileau en France, le chevalier 
Temple en Angleterre, s’obstinaient à ne pas reconnaître cette 
supériorité; ils voulaient dépriser leur siècle pour se mettre eux- 
mêmes au-dessus de lui’ (M.xiv.562). 

This condemnation of critics too exclusively concerned with 

the art of the past forms a consistent theme in Voltaire’s thought. 
In 1746, some time after the immediate effects of modernistic 
enthusiasm had subsided, he continued to openly express his 
disapproval of ‘ces savants insociables et inutiles, qui négligent 
étude de leur propre langue pour savoir imparfaitement des 
langues anciennes; qui se croient en droit de mépriser leur siécle 
parce qu’ils se flattent d’avoir quelque connaissance des siècles 
passés; qui se recrient sur un passage d’Eschyle, et n’ont jamais 
eu le plaisir de verser des larmes à nos spectacles’ (M.xxiii.207). 
Thus Voltaire was primarily attracted to La Motte, Perrault and 
Saint-Evremond because they had strongly affirmed their faith 
in contemporary culture. The arguments contained in Perrault’s 
Parallèle des anciens et des modernes, for example, had a lasting 
effect on his thought, and contributed considerably to the 
development of his argument in the chapter on ‘Beaux-arts’ in the 
Siècle de Louis x1v (Naves, pp.130, 137). His impatience with 
the more fanatical supporters of the ancients expressed itself 
succinctly in the Notebooks: ‘Ceux qui ne lisent que les anciens 
sont des enfans qui ne veulent parler jamais qu’à leurs nourrices’ 
(1.193). 

In other ways, however, Voltaire cannot be classed asacomplete 
adherent of the literary outlook of the moderns. The ambiguous 
nature of his relationship with the moderns is revealed at an early 
stage in his thought, particularly in his comments on La Motte, 
contained in the Lettre à m**** au sujet du prix de poésie donné 
par l’Académie française (1714), who dominated the critical 
scene during Voltaire’s youth: ‘Il y a pourtant dans les écrits de cet 
auteur trop de beautés pour que je le méprise; mais aussi il y a trop 
de défauts pour que je l’admire; et on pourrait dire de lui ce que 
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Quintilien disait de Sénèque: il y a dans ses ouvrages des choses 
admirables mais il faut savoir les discerner, et plat à Dieu qu'il 
Petit fait lui-même. Car un homme qui a fait tout ce qu’il a voulu 
méritait de vouloir faire mieux’ (M.xxii.11). His views on La Motte 
later became more tolerant, his criticism no doubt being modified 
by the cordial nature of the personal relationship which existed 
between them. In the Siècle de Louis x1v, for instance, he 
referred to La Motte as ‘un homme d’un esprit plus sage et plus 
étendu que sublime.... Il prouva que, dans l’art d’écrire, on peut 
être quelque chose au second rang’ (M.xiv.551). Nevertheless the 
doubts which he expressed about La Motte from an aesthetic 
point of view are indicative of his general position with regard 
to the moderns. Whilst finding himselfin sympathy with various 
aspects of the critical thought of the moderns, Voltaire did in 
fact make strong reservations with regard to the ‘geometric’ 
tendencies of the movement. He quite clearly perceived the 
literary dangers towards which rationalistic extremism was 
leading: ‘La raison a fait tort à la littérature comme à la religion; 
elle l’a décharnée. Plus de prédictions, plus d’oracles, de dieux, 
de magiciens, de géants, de monstres, de chevaliers, d’héroines. 
La raison seule ne peut faire un poème épique’ (Notebooks, ii.365). 

His defence of the imaginative elements in literature was 
undoubtedly influenced by his own ambitions as an epic poet and 
a dramatist. Over and above this personal involvement in the 
issue, however, he was entirely opposed to the total rationalisation 
of aesthetics. He rejected completely the Pascalian concept of 
critical judgement. Quoting Pascal in the Remarques sur les 
pensées de m. Pascal: ‘Ceux qui jugent d’un ouvrage par règle 
sont à l'égard des autres comme ceux qui ont une montre à l'égard 
de ceux qui n’en ont point. L’un dit: Il y a deux heures que nous 
sommes ici, l’autre dit: il n’y a que trois quarts d’heure. Je regarde 
ma montre, je dis à l’un: Vous vous ennuyez, et à l’autre: Le temps 
ne vous dure guère’, he observed that ‘En ouvrage de goût, en 
musique, en poésie, en peinture, c’est le goût qui tient lieu de 
montre; et celui qui n’en juge que par règle en juge mal 
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(M.xxii.52). He had no desire to codify art in the tradition of the 
seventeenth century theorists, and no desire to ‘réduire les beaux- 
arts à un même principe’ as did the inheritors of that tradition, 
Batteux, André and Crousaz. He vigorously contested those 
elements in French critical thought which sought to enclose art 
within a systematic framework, and his attitude towards the 
abstract dogmatist was consequently unsympathetic. He criticis- 
ed Le Bossu whose Traité sur le poème épique had ‘beaucoup de 
réputation, mais ne fera jamais de poètes” (M.xiv.32), and 
Terrasson, who confused ‘les progrés des arts avec les progrés de 
la philosophie” (M.xxv.180). 

Voltaire was fully conscious of the errors of over-intellectualisa- 
tion into which the moderns were falling. To a remarkable degree 
he remained outside the polemics of the quarrel of the ancients 
and the moderns, the really militant aspects of which had ended in 
1715 while Voltaire was still a very young man. Asa result he was 
able to introduce a far greater measure of critical detachment into 
the judgement of antiquity than had hitherto been possible. 
The views that he expressed in the Lettres sur Oedipe were 
admittedly coloured by his polemic aim to justify the choice of 
subject for his own tragedy. In order to do this effectively he was 
in this case forced to concentrate his argument on the ‘universal’ 
qualities of art, and adopt a more extreme anti-historical approach 
with regard to the ancients than usual: “Vous voyez que dans la 
critique de l’Oedipe de Sophocle, je ne me suis attaché à relever que 
les défauts qui sont de tous les temps et de tous les lieux: les 
contradictions, les absurdités, les vaines déclamations, sont des 
fautes par tout pays. Je ne me suis point étonné que, malgré tant 
d’imperfections, Sophocle ait surpris l’admiration de son siècle; 
l’harmonie de ses vers et le pathétique qui règne dans son style ont 
pu séduire les Athéniens qui, avec tout leur esprit et toute leur 
politesse, ne pouvaient avoir une juste idée d’un art qui était 
encore dans son enfance . ... Nous devons nous-mêmes, en 
blamant les tragédies des Grecs, respecter le génie de leurs 
auteurs; leurs fautes sont sur le compte de leur siècle, leurs beautés 
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n'appartiennent qu’à eux’ (M.ii.26-27). Nevertheless Voltaire was 
emphasising the importance of appreciating ‘le génie’ of the 
ancient dramatists within the context of their historical back- 
ground. This emerges more clearly in the Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique, where Voltaire was less vitally concerned with advancing 
his own artistic causes. Here in the article ‘Anciens et modernes’, 
he specifically rejected La Motte’s anti-historicism: ‘La Motte, 
homme d’esprit et de talent, qui a mérité des applaudissements 
dans plus d’un genre, a soutenu, dans une ode? remplie de vers 
heureux, le parti des modernes. On pourrait lui répondre: 
Estimez vos aînés sans les adorer. Vous avez une intelligence et 
des ressorts comme Virgile et Horace en avaient; mais ce n’est 
pas peut-être absolument la même intelligence. Peut-être avaient- 
ils un talent supérieur au vôtre, et ils l’exerçaient dans une langue 
plus riche et plus harmonieuse que les langues modernes, qui sont 
un mélange de horrible jargon des Celtes et d’un latin corrompu” 
(M.xvii.227-228). 

On the other hand Voltaire did follow the moderns in their 
intense pride in the artistic achievements of the age of Louis xiv, 
and in order to illustrate his arguments defending the culture of 
his own age, he borrowed many examples from Perrault, 
La Motte and Ramsay. 

Although he never fully retracted from his position asa defender 
of the ancients, he was profoundly aware of the necessity for 
artists to belong to their own age and culture, and not to imitate 
the art of antiquity, which, he saw, would merely lead to literary 
sterility. In the article ‘Scoliaste’ of the Dictionnaire philosophique 
he expressed his argument forcefully: ‘Je suis persuadé que nous 
avons deux ou trois poétes en France qui traduiraient bien 
Homére, mais en méme temps je suis trés convaincu qu’on ne les 
lira pas s’ils ne changent, s'ils n’adoucissent, s'ils n’élaguent 
presque tout. La raison en est, madame’, qu’il faut écrire pour son 
temps, etnon pas pour les temps passés. Il est vrai que notre froid 


* this refers to La Motte’s poem 3 a section of the article addressed to 
Emulation, ode à m. de Fontenelle. mme Dacier. 
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La Motte a tout adouci, tout élagué, et qu’on ne Pen a pas eu 
davantage. Mais c’est qu’il a tout énervé” (M.xx.412). This 
article was included in the Questions sur L'encyclopédie (9° partie) 
which did not appear until 1772, but in spite of this late date the 
views that he here expresses are fairly representative of those 
which he held at earlier stages in his critical career. In the Lettres 
sur Oedipe for example, he wrote: ‘j’ai reconnu qu’on peut sans 
péril louer tant qu’on veut les poétes grecs, mais qu’il est dange- 
reux de les imiter’ (M.ii.25). For Voltaire direct imitation of the 
ancients implied a debasement of their methods. Thus whilst he 
did not subscribe to the moderns’ uncritical condemnation of the 
art of the past, he did at the same time reject that mechanical 
deference towards antiquity which had developed with certain 
seventeenth century critics. In the Gazette littéraire (1764) he 
denounced that tendency whereby ‘il faut que l’antiquitél’emporte 
sur le moderne, jusqu’à ce que le moderne soit devenu antique à 
son tour. On se fait dans les siécles les plus polis une espéce de 
religion d’admirer ce qu’on admirait dans les siécles grossiers’ 
(M.xxv.189). 

Although in practice Voltaire often fell short of his own rela- 
tivistic ideals, he was in fact genuinely concerned with judging 
the ancients simply on their literary merits, rather than on merely 
asserting the superiority of the French moderns: ‘Cette dispute 
est donc une question de fait. L’antiquité a-t-elle été plus féconde 
en grands monuments de tout genre, jusqu’au temps de Plutarque, 
que les siècles modernes ne l’ont été depuis le siècle des Medici 
jusqu’à Louis x1v inclusivement?” (M.xvii.228). In this particular 
article (‘Anciens et modernes) his own conclusions with regard 
to the dispute between the ancients and the moderns was one of 
reasonable compromise: ‘Il y a donc des genres dans lesquels les 
Modernes sont de beaucoup supérieurs aux Anciens, et d’autres, 
en très petit nombre, dans lesquels nous leurs sommes inférieurs. 
C’est à quoi se réduit toute la dispute’ (p.234). 

Thus although his faith in his own culture ran parallel with 
that of the moderns, his basis of judgement was aimed at aesthetic 
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issues rather than nationalistic ones: ‘II ne s’agit pas de savoir si la 
nature a pu produire de nos jours d’aussi grands génies et d’aussi 
bons ouvrages que ceux de l’antiquité grecque et latine, mais de 
savoir si nous en avons en effet’ (p.227). It was the essentially 
partisan criticism of the moderns that in Voltaire’s eyes was 
leading towards the negation of genuine literary values, and his 
warning against these trends was clearly expressed in the Discours 
aux welches in 1764: ‘Vous étes menacés d’un autre fléau. 
J'apprends qu’il s’éléve parmi vous une secte de gens durs qui se 
disent solides, d’esprits sombres qui prétendent au jugement 
parce qu’ils sont dépourvus d’imagination, d’hommes lettrés, 
ennemis des Lettres, qui veulent proscrire la belle antiquité et la 
fable. Gardez-vous bien de les croire, 6 Francais, vous ne devien- 
drez Welches’ (M.xxv.246). 

Together with La Motte, Fontenelle remains one of the most 
influential guides of Voltaire’s early years: ‘Oublions avec mon- 
sieur de Fontenelle des Lettres! composées dans sa jeunesse, mais 
apprenons par cœur, s’il est possible, les Mondes, la Préface de 
l’Académie des Sciences etc’ (Best.404; cf.M.xxiii.213). But he 
directly rejected the thesis of Fontenelle’s arguments contained 
in the Dipression sur les anciens et les modernes (1688). In so doing 
Voltaire was attempting to bring the whole question of cultural 
supremacy between the ancients and the moderns back within 
a purely literary context, instead of pursuing the question on a 
philosophic level, as had been the general tendency of critical 
thought during the early eighteenth century. 

Voltaire did not wholly accept the moderns’ philosophic 
conception of progress. He was not, for example, convinced by 
their polemic association of technical achievement with aesthetic 
achievement. He was not prepared to correlate these two pheno- 
mena—hence his continual emphasis on the discrepancy between 
the scientific progress of the eighteenth century and its literary 
decadence. This intellectual independence from contemporary 


4 Lettres diverses du chevalier 
rent (685). 
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thinking found a precocious manifestation in the Essaz sur la 
poésie épique, and it was the rejection of this aspect of modernistic 
philosophy of art which lay at the root of his criticism of Perrault: 
‘Perrault commenga la querelle contre Despréaux: mais il apporta 
à ce combat des armes trop inégales: il composa son livre du 
Parallèle des anciens et des modernes où Pon voit un esprit très 
superficiel, nulle méthode, et beaucoup de méprises’ (M.viii.316- 
317). 

There was certainly a persistent nostalgia in Voltaire’s criticism 
for the glories of ancient art, and even more so for those who had 
‘perfected’ the art of the ancients—the seventeenth century 
French classicists, but it was in no sense a retrogressive nostalgia, 
which would have been in complete disharmony with Voltaire’s 
general philosophic outlook. Throughout his life Voltaire 
remained in every sense a man of the eighteenth century, and he 
was constantly re-emphasizing his faith in his own age. His 
statements defending the ancients were always made with the 
implied premise that the art of modern France, especially under 
the reign of Louis xrv, was a far superior, more civilised dimen- 
sion of culture, although, as has been indicated, this assumption 
was not made with the geometric narrowness of certain of his 
contemporaries. In 1731, in the Lettre au Nouvelliste du parnasse, 
he wrote: ‘Pai entendu dire souvent en France que tout est 
dégénéré & qu’il y a en tout genre une disette d’hommes éton- 
nante. Les étrangers n’entendent a Paris que ces discours, & ils 
nous croient aisément sur notre parole: cependant quel est le 
siècle, où l'esprit humain ait fait plus de progrès que parmi nous?” 
(Best.404), and thirty years later, in a letter to the duc de La 
Vallière (1761) he re-affirmed this viewpoint: ‘Dans l’étude que 
jai faite de l’histoire, j’en ai toujours tiré ce fruit, que le temps 
où nous vivons est de tous les temps le plus éclairé, malgré nos 
mauvais livres, comme il est le plus heureux, malgré nos calamités 
passagères. Car quel est l’homme de lettres qui ne sache que le bon 
goût n’a été le partage de la France, qu’à commencer au temps de 
Cinna et des Provinciales? Et quel est l’homme un peu versé dans 
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notre histoire qui puisse assigner un temps plus heureux depuis 
Clovis que le temps qui s’est écoulé depuis Louis x1v commença à 
régner par lui même jusqu’au moment où j’ai l’honneur de vous 
parler? Je défie l’homme de la plus mauvaise humeur de me dire 
quel siècle il voudrait préférer au nôtre’ (Best.8971). This 
acceptance of the argument of progress had led some critics, 
notably Lanson and Aldington, to see in Voltairean critical 
thought a serious lack of perspective. The paradox is not quite so 
obvious, however. Voltaire was most careful to define the terms 
on which he accepted the eighteenth century claim to superiority 
over all other ages: ‘Il faut être juste: il faut convenir par exemple, 
qu’un géomètre de vingt-quatre ans en sait beaucoup plus que 
Descartes, qu’un vicaire de paroisse préche plus raisonnablement 
que le grand aumônier de Louis x11. La nation est plus instruite, 
le style en général est meilleur, par conséquent les esprits sont 
mieux faits aujourd’hui qu’ils ne l’étaient autrefois . . . Oui, 
le génie a baissé nécessairement mais les lumières se sont multi- 
pliées’ (zbid.). 

Art, on the other hand, unlike history, philosophy, or science, 
is not dependent upon the rational development of man’s knowl- 
edge, a steadily progressive process, but upon the manifestation 
of genius, a process which is arbitrary and erratic. 

Voltaire’s position with regard to the question of the imitation 
of the ancients thus coincided with the more constructive stream 
of seventeenth century critical thought, which pursued the ideal of 
emulation rather than imitation: ‘Nous devons admirer ce qui est 
universellement beau chez les Anciens; nous devons nous préter a 
ce qui était beau dans leur langue et dans leurs mœurs; mais ce serait 
s égarer étrangement que de les vouloir suivre en tout à la piste... 
Il faut peindre avec des couleurs vraies, comme les Anciens, mais 
il ne faut pas peindre les mêmes choses’ (M.viii.3 12-313). Clearly 
Voltaire was far from accepting the modernist idea that the 
ancients had nothing to offer the eighteenth century: ‘On préten- 
dit qu’on pouvait admirer les Grecs dans la lecture, mais qu’il 
était impossible de les imiter sans être condamné par son siècle: 
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étrange contradiction. Car si en effet la lecture en plaît, comment 
la représentation en peut-elle déplaire? . . . Il n’appartient qu’à 
l'ignorance et à la présomption qui en est la suite, de dire qu’il n’y 
a rien à imiter dans les anciens; il n’y a point de beautés dont on ne 
trouve chez eux les semences’ (M.v.86,87). The Epitre à la 
duchesse du Maine from which the above quotations are taken, 
was written as a preface to Oreste (1749) and once again polemic 
involvement has to be weighed against genuinely held principle. 

Voltaire’s intellectual roots in the seventeenth century are 
clearly apparent in his early attachment to the rules, which in the 
preface to Oedipe are seen by him to be the natural guides to 
artistic expression: ‘Il paraît donc aussi inutile de parler de règles 
à la tête d’une tragédie qu’il le serait à un peintre de prévenir le 
public par des dissertations sur ses tableaux, ou à un musicien de 
vouloir démontrer que sa musique doit plaire’ (M.ii.48). His 
defence of the ancient rules of art was in this case not simply a 
matter of polemic conservatism. Certainly he acknowledged that 
the work of art was essentially inspired by genius, and further 
that genius was not subject to rational dictates: ‘C’est le privilège 
du vrai génie, surtout du génie qui ouvre une carriére, de faire 
impunément de grandes fautes’ (M.xiv.548). But if the processes 
of inspiration and even aesthetic judgement itself lay outside the 
sphere of reason, Voltaire nevertheless did believe in the observa- 
tion of certain rules with regard to technique. Thus when La Motte 
attempted to re-design the structure of tragedy, it was Voltaire’s 
sense of structural harmony that was outraged rather than any 
penchant towards ancient art as such: ‘mais puisque M. de La Motte 
veut établir des règles toutes contraires à celles qui ont guidé nos 
grands maîtres, il est juste de défendre ces anciennes lois, non 
parce qu’elles sont anciennes, mais parce qu’elles sont bonnes et 
nécessaires” (M.ii.48). 

It was this formalistic aspect of his aesthetic thought which 
was to receive increasing emphasis at a later stage in the eigh- 
teenth century with the gradual emergence of the pre- 
romantic conception of art, and its hostility to the classical ideals 
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of organic harmony. Thus in 1767 he wrote to Le Kain: ‘Resistez 
au torrent du goût le plus détestable qui ait jamais déshonoré la 
nation. J’aime mieux tomber avec un ouvrage fait selon les régles 
de l’art, que de réussir par un poème barbare’ (Best.13094). 
In 1738 however his views on ‘regular’ art were not as inflexible 

as they were to become when he became involved in the polemics 
of the Shakespeare controversy. In the Epitre au prince royal de 
Prusse he warned against the dangers of art degenerating into 
artifice through the over-zealous application of codified aesthetic 
principles: 

‘L’oreille est le chemin du cceur; 

L’harmonie et son bruit flatteur 

Sont l’ornement de la pensée: 

Mais je préfère avec raison, 

Les belles fautes du génie 

A l’exacte et froide oraison 

D'un puriste de l’Académie 


Trop d’art me révolte et m'ennuie’ (M.x.307-308). 


With regard to the role played by the seventeenth century in 
Voltaire’s literary philosophy, Paul Sakmann commented: ‘In 
dieser superioren Gesamtkultur aber steht Frankreich an der 
Spitze, und spielt in der von Ludwig x1v gebildeten Nation die 
glänzendste Rolle. Das ist sein patriotischer Stolz’ (p.113). 
However to define the point of departure of Voltaire’s whole 
aesthetic outlook simply in terms of nationalistic enthusiasm is 
to impose a severely restricted interpretation on Voltaire’s 
intellectual development, nor does it explain his critical contempt 
for a wide range of French literary products in the eighteenth 
century. 

Notwithstanding the reservations, Voltaire’s thought was, 
on the other hand, orientated towards the art of the seventeenth 
century to a considerable although not exaggerated extent. In 
common with the main body of critical thought at this time he 
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viewed the reign of Louis xiv as the apogee of cultural achieve- 
ment. As a result of this he was able to regard the art of the eigh- 
teenth century only in terms of a falling away from the unsur- 
passable standards established in the previous century. This 
consciousness of literary decadence forms perhaps the most 
constantly reiterated theme in his critical thought; in the Wote- 
books he wrote: ‘Le bel esprit n’est plus qu’un écho, et le siécle 
présent n’est que le disciple du siècle passé. On s’est fait un maga- 
sin d’idées et d’expressions où tout le monde puise. Rien n’est 
neuf; par conséquent tout languit, et la multitude des auteurs a fait 
la décadence’ (ii.362). ‘La cause de la décadence des lettres, c’est 
qu’on a atteint le but’ (ii.397). ‘Décadence des Lettres: quand les 
marchés sont pleins, tout est à vil prix: alors on se néglige’ (ii.402). 
This theme re-echoes throughout all the Notebooks (ii.271, 278, 
318, 361, 362, 397, 402, 482). However, it is not a factor which 
receives particular emphasis in the published works. Certainly it 
exists’, but nowhere is it given that same despairing, fatalistic 
emphasis with which it is treated in the Notebooks. 

In Voltaire’s view, French literature in the eighteenth century 
was sustaining itself on the achievements and reputation of the 
seventeenth century. This ever-recurring theme in Voltaire’s 
criticism was not merely negative comment on his part, but goes 
right to the core of his aesthetic philosophy. He was convinced 
that the potentialities for the expression of artistic beauty within 
the conditions of a specific level of civilised society were not 
inexhaustible (M.xiv.144; cf. Dubos, I.xxvii.126-130). In a letter 
to Frederick in 1737 he attempted to analyse the cause of the 
mediocrity of the contemporary French literary scene: ‘Nos 
belles-lettres commencent à bien dégénérer; soit qu’elles manquent 
d’encouragement; soit que les Francais, aprés avoir trouvé le 
bien dans le siècle de Louis x1v, aient aujourd’hui le malheur de 
chercher le mieux; soit qu’en tout pays la nature se repose aprés 


5as for example, in the Précis du cesse de Babylone, ch.19; the dédication 
siècle de Louis XIV, ch.43; the Prin- to Zaire. 
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de grands efforts, comme la terre après une moisson abondante.... 
Je crois que les Français vivent un peu dans l’Europe sur leur 
crédit, comme un homme riche qui se ruine insensiblement’ 
(Best.1272). It was upon this principle concerning the exhaustion 
of cultural vigour, that Voltaire concentrated. In 1735 he had 
written to Cideville: “Nous sommes dans l’automne du bon goust, 
et au temps de la chute des feuilles’ (Best.885). This image of the 
‘autumn of literature’ and the emotional associations of dead 
leaves, are indicative of Voltaire’s critical mood when he com- 
pared the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and they form a 
persistent leit-motiv in his comments concerning the aesthetic 
relationship between the two ages. The theme is resumed in 1768 
in the Princesse de Babylone: ‘Tant de lauriers, qui avaient levé 
leurs têtes jusqu’aux nues, se séchèrent dans une terre épuisée. 
Il n’en resta qu’un très petit nombre dont les feuilles étaient d’un 
vert pâle mourant’ (M.xxi.419). 

À super-abundance of cultural richness led, in Voltaire’s 
view to an increasing difficulty in the creation of original art: 
‘La décadence fut produite par la facilité de faire et par la paresse 
de bien faire, par la satiété du beau, et par le goût du bizarre’ 
(loc. cit.). Voltaire could not envisage a change in the basic 
structure of aesthetics, hence the limits he places on the poten- 
tialities of art. Thus in Voltaire’s aesthetics cultural initiative 
always lay at the beginning of a new cycle of artistic activity, 
with the result that the creative task becomes progressively more 
difficult. The whole concept of aesthetic development becomes 
hard to envisage once the critic has accepted that the peak of 
achievement has already been reached, and this, to some extent 
becomes a limiting factor in Voltaire’s criticism; in the Szécle de 
Louis x1v‘he wrote: ‘La route était difficile au commencement 
du siècle, parce que personne n’y avait marché, elle l’est aujour- 
d’hui parce qu’elle a été battue. Les grands hommes du siècle 
passé ont enseigné à penser et à parler; ils ont dit ce qu’on ne savait 
pas. Ceux qui leur succèdent ne peuvent guère dire ce qu’on 
sait. Enfin une espèce de dégoût est venue de la multitude des 
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chefs-d’ceuvres. . . . Si donc il se trouve jamais quelque artiste qui 
s’empare des seuls ornements convenables au temps, au sujet, à la 
nation, et qui exécute ce qu’on a tenté, ceux qui viendront après 
lui trouveront la carrière remplie’ (M.xiv.552, 553). 

Voltaire did not see the decline in the literary arts entirely in 
terms ofa sacrifice to more rationalistic activities, although he did 
accept the latter as a contributive factor. In a letter to Chabanon 
in 1764 he observed: ‘Ce n’est pas la philosophie à qui on doit 
atribuer la décadence des beaux-arts. C’est du temps de Neuton 
qu'ont fleuri les meilleurs poètes anglais: Corneille était contem- 
porain de Descartes, et Molière était l’élève de Gassendi’ (Best. 
11233). He then goes on to restate the theme of his argument 
contained in the Siècle de Louis x1v: ‘Notre décadence vient 
peut-être de ce que les orateurs et les poètes du siècle de Louis 14 
nous ont dit ce que nous ne savions pas, et qu'aujourd'hui les 
meilleurs écrivains ne pourraient dire que ce qu’on sait. Le dégoût 
est venu de l’abondance’ (loc. cit.). Elsewhere he did place more 
emphasis on the contribution of the rationalist preoccupations of 
the age to the decline of literature. His minimisation of this factor 
here must be seen in the light of the fact that he wished to compli- 
ment Chabanan, who had sent him a copy of his Sur le sort de la 
poésie en ce siècle philosophe, avec une dissertation sur Homère consi- 
déré comme poète tragique, et une tragédie en un acte intitulée Priam 
au camp d’ Achille (1764). 

In spite of his great admiration for the art of the seventeenth 
century, Voltaire did not advocate the imitation of the French 
classicists any more than he did with regard to the ancient classi- 
cal writers. The eighteenth century was languishing artistically 
because it was seeking to imitate rather than emulate: ‘Un simple 
imitateur est un estomac ruiné qui rend l’aliment comme il le 
reçoit; un plagiaire est un faussaire’ (Votebooks, ii.397). In the 
article “Gloire, glorieux’ of the Dictionnaire philosophique he wrote: 
‘Le gloire est ainsi le partage des inventeurs dans les beaux-arts; 
les imitateurs n’ont que des applaudissements’ (M.xix.264), and 
again, commentating in 1769 on imitative practices in art, he 
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remarked in a letter to mme Du Deffand: ‘Nous ressemblons à des 
voleurs qui changent et qui ornent ridiculement les habits qu’ils 
ont dérobés depeur qu’on ne les reconnaisse’ (Best.14891). 

He was very much aware of the dangers to which eighteenth 
century writers were made vulnerable by their close proximity to 
an age of great artistic achievement. In the Princesse de Babylone 
he deplored the tendency towards an obsessive concern with the 
seventeenth century, which could only result in a retrogressive 
effect on French art: ‘Presque plus de véritables arts, presque plus 
de génie; le mérite consistait de raisonner à tort et à travers sur le 
mérite du siècle passé’ (M.xxi.419). 

On the other hand whilst he perceived most of the literary pit- 
falls latent in the preservation of the aesthetic traditions of the 
seventeenth century, and in the imitation of its models, he was at 
the same time deeply concerned by trends which were developing 
in French literary thought, through which the eighteenth century 
sought to assert its aesthetic individuality. 

Asa symptomatic manifestation of the dangers inherent in these 
trends, Voltaire pointed to the anti-poeticism which had gathered 
momentum with the establishment of an over-rationalised frame- 
work of aesthetics by the ‘géomeétres’ in the first three decades of 
the eighteenth century. Voltaire, in fact, emerged as one of the 
most energetic and effective defenders of the cause of poetry 
during the ‘geometric’ period. He vigorously contested the pre- 
tensions of La Motte, ‘patriarche des vers durs’ (Best.435) and 
Fontenelle to assert prose over poetry as the superior art form. 
Above all he rejected La Motte’s attempt to establish prose as the 
medium of tragedy, and the vigorous polemics of the preface to 
Oedipe bear ample testimony to the nature of his reaction: ‘Cet 
auteur qui n’a fait que des vers en sa vie, ou des ouvrages de prose 
à l’occasion de ses vers, écrit contre son âme même, et le traite avec 
le mépris qu’il a traité Homère, que pourtant il a traduit” (M.ii.53). 

In the Lettre à m he reacted strongly against La Motte’s 
whole system of ‘geometric’ aesthetics, which attempted to break 
sharply with all poetic tradition: ‘II paraît de nos jours un homme, 
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du corps de l’Académie, qui veut fonder sa réputation sur celle 
des anciens, qu’il ne connaît presque point. . . . Il établit, si j’ose 
m’exprimer ainsi, un nouveau système de poésie. Ses mœurs 
douces et sa modestie, vertus si rares dans un poète, lui gagnent 
les cœurs; sa nouvelle méthode de composer séduit quelques 
esprits. Plusieurs académiciens le soutiennent, d’autres se con- 
forment sans s’en apercevoir à sa manière de penser. ... C’est un 
homme qui abuse de la grande facilité qu’il a à composer, et de 
celle qu’ont ses amis à approuver tout ce qu’il fait. Il veut saisir 
toutes sortes de caractères; il embrasse tout genre d’écrire, et 
n’excelle dans aucun, parce que dans tous il s’écarte des grands 
modèles, de peur qu’on ne lui reproche de les avoir imités. S’il fait 
des églogues, s’il compose un poème, il se donne bien de garde 
d’écrire dans le goût de Virgile’ (M.xxii.10). 

Whilst the ‘géométres’ maintained that the traditional poetry of 
the ancients belonged only to their specific time and culture, 
Voltaire asserted on the contrary that the lessons to be gained 
from the art of antiquity could be of the utmost aesthetic benefit 
to French culture; that it was only by careful study of the poetry 
of the ancients that the moderns could learn to compose good 
French verse. In a letter to Faviéres in 1731 he indicated his own 
immense faith in the ancients, whilst at the same time making 
reservations condemning the over-imitative practices of certain of 
his contemporaries who went so far as to compose their verse in 
latin, thereby minimising the potential contribution of ancient 
poetry to the development of French verse: ‘C’est à ceux qui 
peuvent cultiver les belles-lettres avec avantage à faire à notre 
langue l'honneur qu’elle mérite. Plus on fait provision des 
richesses de l’antiquité, & plus on est dans l’obligation de les 
transporter en son pays. Ce n’est pas à ceux qui méprisent Virgile, 
mais à ceux qui le possèdent, d’écrire en français’ (Best.392). 

In the Catalogue des écrivains he emphasised the role of poetry 
as the primary genre and as the source of art in general, including 
the prose arts: ‘Qui croirait que tous les bons ouvrages en prose 
n'auraient probablement jamais existé s’ils n’avaient été précédés 
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par la poésie . . . les vers furent partout les premiers enfants du 
génie, et les premiers maîtres d’éloquence’ (M.xiv.547). And in the 
Discours de réception al’ Académie française (1746) he stressed the 
importance of poetry from a general cultural-linguistic point of 
view: ‘Ce sont les grands poètes qui ont déterminé le génie des 
langues’ (M.xxiii.208). He adamantly opposed Montesquieu’s 
summary dismissal of the value of poetry as an art: ‘L’auteur des 
Lettres Persanes, si aisées a faire et parmi lesquelles il y en a de 
trés jolies, d’autres trés hardies, d’autres médiocres, d’autres fri- 
voles: cet auteur dis-je, très recommandable d’ailleurs, n’ayant 
jamais pu faire de vers, quoiqu’il eût de l’imagination et souvent 
du style, s’en dédommage, en disant que ‘l’on verse le mépris sur la 
poésie à pleines mains, et que la poésie lyrique est une harmonieuse 
extravagance’ etc. Et c’est ainsi qu’on cherche souvent à rabaisser 
les talents auxquels on ne saurait atteindre’ (M.xvii.430). In oppo- 
sition to Montesquieu he was convinced of both the technical and 
aesthetic superiority of verse over prose. Writing to Saint-Lam- 
bert in 1769, he declared: ‘Ecrit en prose qui veut, mais en vers 
qui peut. Il est plus difficile de faire cent beaux vers que d’écrire 
toute l’histoire de France’ (Best.14541). His attitude on this point 
remained consistent throughout his life. Nearly forty years earlier 
in 1731, he had written to Cideville: ‘Je me borneray je croy a dire 
que Mr. de Cambray s’est trompé quand il a assuré que nos vers a 
rime platte ennuyoient sûrement à la longue, et que l’harmonie des 
vers lyriques, pouvoit se soutenir plus longtemps. Cette opinion 
de Mr. de Fénelon a favorisé le mauvais goût de bien des gens 
qui ne pouvant faire des vers ont été bien aise de croire qu’on 
n’en pouvoit réellement pas faire en notre langue. . .. Il con- 
damnoit notre poésie parce qu’il ne pouvoit écrire qu’en prose. 
Il n’avoit nulle connoissance du rithme et de ces différentes 
césures, ny de touttes les finesses qui varient la cadence de nos 
grands vers. Il y a bien paru quand il a voulu être poète autre- 
ment qu'en prose. Ses vers sont fort au-dessous de ceux de 
Danchet. Cependant tous nos stériles partisans de la prose 
triomphent d’avoir dans leur parti l’autheur du Télémaque et 
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vous disent hardiment qu’il y a dans nos vers une monotonie 
insuportable’ (Best.411). 

The whole argument was reaffirmed in the Catalogue des écri- 
vains in the following terms: ‘La bonne poésie est à la bonne prose 
ce que la danse est à une simple démarche noble, ce que la musique 
est au récit ordinaire, ce que les couleurs d’un tableau sont a des 
desseins au crayon. De là vient que les Grecs et les Romains n’ont 
jamais eu la comédie en prose’ (M.xiv.106). 

Here a fresh element was entering into Voltaire’s defence of 
poetry—an argument which had already featured in seventeenth 
century polemics on the same issue, namely the argument con- 
cerning ‘le mérite de la difficulté vaincue’. Voltaire readopted this 
somewhat artificial justification of poetry, and in the Discours de 
réception al’ Académie francaise he wrote: ‘La difficulté surmontée, 
dans quelque genre que ce puisse étre, fait une grande partie du 
mérite. Point de grandes choses sans de grandes peines; et il n’y a 
point de nation au monde chez laquelle il soit plus difficile que chez 
la nôtre de rendre une véritable vie à la poésie” (M.xxiii.208). And 
then, more significantly, in the section on Arioste in the article 
‘Epopée’ of the Dictionnaire philosophique: ‘[la rime] . . . irritant 
pour ainsi dire, à tout moment le génie, lui donne autant d’élance- 
ments que d’entraves; en le forçant de tourner sa pensée en mille 
manières, elle l’oblige aussi de penser avec plus de justesse, et 
de s’exprimer avec plus de correction’ (M.xviii.580). 

In 1735 he complained to Cideville of the growing anti-poetic 
tendencies of critical thought, and here he spoke with regret of 
the neglect of poetry for the sake of philosophy: ‘Les vers ne sont 
plus guère à la mode à Paris. Tout le monde commence à faire le 
géomètre et le phisicien. On se mêle de raisoner. Le sentiment, 
imagination, et les graces sont bannies. . . . Les Belles-lettres 
périssent à vue d’ceil. Ce n’est pas que je suis faché que la philo- 
sofie soit cultivée, mais je ne voudrois pas qu’elle devint un 
tiran qui eclût tout le reste. Elle n’est en France qu’une mode, 
qui succède à d’autres et qui passera à son tour’ (Best.838). 
Voltaire thus saw the eighteenth century spirit, in which in other 
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fields he participated fully, as a prominent source of current critical 
antagonism towards poetry and imaginative literature in general. 

He was severely critical of the growing eighteenth century 
concept of ‘poèmes en prose’. La Motte and the ‘géomètres’ had 
contended that poetry could be quite adequately translated into 
prose, which they saw as an equally expressive medium. Voltaire, 
on the other hand, asserted in a letter to Gilles Asselin in 1735: 
‘Ce n’est pas en traduisant des poètes en prose qu’on fait connaître 
le génie poétique d’une nation, mais en imitant en vers leur goût 
et leur manière” (Best.906). And in 1754 he wrote to mme Du 
Deffand with regard to Virgil: “Vous le connaissez par les traduc- 
tions mais les poétes ne se traduisent point. Peut-on traduire de la 
musique?’ (Best.5172). The theme is continued in the Dictionnaire 
philosophique: ‘Pour les poémes en prose, je ne sais ce que c’est 
que ce monstre. Je n’y vois que l’impuissance de faire des vers. 
J'aimerais autant qu’on me proposat un concert sans instruments’ 
(M.xviii.580). Certainly Voltaire employed yardsticks applicable 
to prose in order to test the value of a piece of verse. But when, for 
example, he recommended that a poem should be transcribed into 
prose, it was to test those essentially prosaic qualities of clarity 
and stylistic purity, qualities which prose and poetry should, 
in his view, hold in common: ‘Les vers doivent avoir la clarté, la 
pureté de la prose la plus correcte’ (M.xxxi.373). Of good poetry 
the critic should be able to say: ‘cet endroit est bien: aussi les 
idées en sont-elles liées, les mots sont propres et cela serait 
beau en prose’ (M.xxiii.8). But, unlike the ‘géomeétres’, Vol- 
taire never attempted to completely approximate poetry to 
prose: ‘les vers qui ne disent pas plus, et mieux, et plus vite que 
ce que dirait la prose, sont de mauvais vers’ (M.xxiii.23). He 
expressed’ his personal preferences for verse as a medium of 
expression in a letter to Argental in 1738: ‘Je ne saurais écrire 
en prose quand je ne suis pas animé par quelque dispute, quelque 
fait à éclaircir, quelque critique etc. J'aime mieux cent fois écrire 
en vers. Cela est beaucoup plus aisé, comme vous le sentez bien’ 
(Best.1615). 
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It was largely as a rejection of this unbalanced trend towards 
prose that Voltaire turned to Aristotle, and it is as a defender of 
poetry that Aristotle gains a substantial measure of Voltaire’s crit- 
ical respect: ‘Ce que je remarquerai le plus dans son chapitre de 
Pélocution et de la diction c’est le bon sens avec lequel il condamne 
ceux qui veulent être poètes en prose. Il veut du pathétique, mais 
il bannit l’enflure: il proscrit les épithètes inutiles” (M.xvii.373). 
Developing his argument against the ‘geometric’ view of art, he 
continues: “Quel ridicule dans Pascal* de dire: “Comme on dit 
beauté poétique, on devrait dire aussi beauté géométrique et 
beauté médicinale. Cependant on ne le dit point; et la raison en est 
qu’on sait bien quel est l’objet de la géométrie’, et quel est l’objet 
de la médecine’, mais on ne sait pas en quoi consiste Pagrément qui 
est l’objet de la poésie. On ne sait ce que c’est que ce modèle natu- 
rel qu’il fait imiter; et faute de cette connaissance, on a inventé de 
certains termes bizarres, siècles d’or, merveilles de nos jours, 
fatale laurier, bel astre, etc. Et on appelle ce jargon beauté poè- 
tique. . . .” Cela est très faux; on ne doit pas dire beauté géomé- 
trique, ni beauté médicinale, parce qu’un théorème et une purga- 
tion n’affectent point les sens agréablement, et qu’on ne donne le 
nom de beauté qu’aux choses qui charment les sens, comme la 
musique, la peinture, la poésie, l'architecture régulière etc. La rai- 
son qu'apporte M. Pascal est tout aussi fausse, on sait très bien en 
quoi consiste l’objet de la poésie: il consiste à peindre avec force, 
netteté, délicatesse, et harmonie, la poésie est l’éloquence harmo- 
nieuse’ (M.xxii.54-55). Voltaire was thus placing the appeal of art 
directly within the sphere of ‘sentiment’ rather than that of the 
rational senses, a factor of great significance in the consideration 
of the affinities between his aesthetic thought and that of Dubos. 

Voltaire’s admiration for Aristotle in the article ‘Aristote’ of 
the Dictionnaire philosophique was considerable: ‘Quel homme 
qu’Aristote, qui trace les règles de la tragédie de la même main 


6 Pensées, pp.80-81. 8 ‘et qu’il consiste en la guérison’. 
7 the actual text reads: ‘et qu’il con- 
siste en preuves’. 
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dont il a donné celles de la dialectique, de la morale, de la politique, 
et dont il a levé autant qu’il a pu, le grand voile de la nature’ 
(M.xvii.376). It should be emphasised, however, that Aristotle 
came down to Voltaire through the medium of commentary and 
translation, and that it was essentially the popularised interpreta- 
tion of Aristotelian poetics that he followed. In the Ferney library 
there were few books to be found in the original Greek; unlike 
Diderot, Voltaire had not acquired a fluent reading knowledge in 
that language as he had done in latin. Thus in Voltatre’s catalogue 
of his library at Ferney? there is no evidence of direct contact with 
the Aristotelian text. Two editions of André Dacier’s translation 
are listed. 

In the Dictionnaire philosophique article he follows the conven- 
tional French critical outlook on the Poetics, and concurs with 
the moral interpretation of Aristotle’s catharsis, although this was 
not fully representative of his position on this point: “Ce qua- 
triéme chapitre de la Poétique d’Aristote se trouve presque tout 
entier dans Horace et dans Boileau. Les lois qu’il donne dans les 
chapitres suivants sont encore aujourd’hui celles de nos bons 
auteurs, si vous en exceptez ce qui regarde les chœurs et la 
musique. Son idée que la tragédie est instituée pour purger les 
passions a été fort combattue; mais s’il entend, comme je le crois, 
qu’on peut dompter un amour incestueux en voyant le malheur 
de Phèdre, qu’on peut réprimer sa colère en voyant le triste 
exemple d’Ajax, il n’y a plus aucune difficulté” (M.xvii.376). 

Voltaire’s acceptance of the critical validity of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, although in many ways only a formal acceptance, did not 
reflect elements of literary conservatism, so much as his extreme 
cautiousness in applying the new rationalist techniques to poetry: 

‘La circonspection est une belle chose, mais en vers elle est bien 
triste. Etre raisonnable et froid, c’est presque tout un; cela n’est 
pas à l’honneur de la raison’ (Best.2030), and in 1764 he wrote to 


° edited by Havens and Torrey, 10 nos.102, 103: La poétique, traduite 
Studies, ix. en frangais avec des remarques (Paris 
1691, 1692). 
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Argental: ‘Il y a des occasions où c’est n’avoir pas le sens commun 
que de vouloir trop rechercher le sens commun’ (Best. 11111). 

He remained immovably opposed to the eighteenth century 
trend to a more consciously intellectualised literature, and it was 
from this point of view that he considered Fontenelle as a danger- 
ous and debilitating influence on the French literary scene. With 
reference to the latter’s Dialogue des morts he wrote: ‘Le défaut de 
Fontenelle est qu’il en veut toujours avoir, c’est toujours lui qu’on 
voit et jamais ses héros. Il leur fait dire le contraire de ce qu’ils 
devroient dire. Il soutient le pour et le contre. Il ne veut que 
briller. Il est vray qu’il en vient à bout mais il me semble qu’il 
fatigue a la longue, parce qu’on sent qu’il n’y a presque rien de 
vray dans tout ce qu’il vous présente. On s’apercoit du charla- 
tisme et il rebute’ (Best.3907), and in the Cambridge notebooks he 
remarked: ‘Lasupériorité d’esprit nuit quelquefois au talent’ (i.68). 
This terse comment indicates the essential point on which Voltaire 
took one of his major stands against the literary climate of his 
age, namely ‘le faux esprit’ which he saw as a principal source of 
contemporary literary decadence. 

In the Dictionnaire philosophique he gave a detailed elaboration 
of the factors which he associated with the term ‘esprit’: ‘Ce qu’on 
appelle esprit est tantôt une comparaison nouvelle, tantôt une 
allusion fine; ici l’abus d’un mot qu’on présente dans un sens, et 
qu’on laisse entendre dans un autre: là un rapport délicat entre 
deux idées peu communes; c’est une métaphore singulière; c’est 
une recherche de ce qu’un objet ne présente pas d’abord, mais de 
ce qui est en effet dans lui. C’est l’art ou de réunir deux choses 
éloignées, ou de diviser deux choses qui paraissent se joindre, ou 
de les opposer l’une à l’autre: c’est celui de ne dire qu’à moitié sa 
pensée pour la laisser deviner” (M.xix.3). Voltaire did not oppose 
this form of ‘esprit’ in itself, but he relegated it to the minor 
genres: ‘les petits ouvrages de pur agrément”: ‘La façade du Louvre 
de Perrault est simple et majestueuse; un cabinet peut recevoir 
avec grâce de petits ornements. Ayez autant d’esprit que vous 
voudrez, ou que vous pourrez, dans un madrigal, dans des vers 
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légers, dans une scène de comédie, qui ne sera ni passionnée ni 
naive, dans un compliment, dans un petit roman, dans une lettre, 
où vous égayerez pour égayer vos amis’ (M.xix.7). 

In 1736, writing to Olivet on the style of the moderns, he com- 
mented: ‘Un petit mot sur le style moderne, soyez bien persuadé 
que ces messieurs ne cherchent des phrases nouvelles que parce 
qu’ils manquent d’idées; hors Mr. de Fontenelle, patriarche res- 
pectable d’une secte ridicule, tous ces gens là sont ignorants et 
n’ont point de génie: pardonnez-leur de danser toujours parce 
qu’ils ne peuvent marcher droit’ (Best.946), and nearly twenty 
years later, in 1755, he asserted: ‘Une pensée fine, ingénieuse, une 
comparaison juste et fleurie, est un défaut quand la raison seule 
ou la passion doivent parler, ou bien quand on doit traiter de 
grands intérêts; ce n’est pas alors du faux bel esprit, mais de l’esprit 
déplacé et toute beauté hors de sa place cesse d’étre beauté’ 
(M.xix.11-12). 

Voltaire’s attitude towards Fontenelle himself was cautiously 
ambivalent; he was torn between respect for him as an artist and 
awareness of the harmful effect of his imitators on French art in 
general: ‘Je ne suis point l’ami de Fontenelle, je ne le suis que de 
ses bons ouvrages’ (M.xxxii.456). The effect of this growth of 
precious intellectualism in literature was, in Voltaire’s eyes, unfor- 
tunate both for art and the criticism of art. In the section devoted 
to the subject in the Dictionnaire philosophique (which first 
appeared in 1744 in an edition of Mérope under the title of Lettre 
sur l’esprit) he interpreted the movement of eighteenth century 
literary values in terms of the replacement of art by artifice: ‘mais 
tous ces brillants (et je ne parle pas des faux brillants) ne con- 
viennent point ou conviennent fort rarement a un ouvrage sérieux 
et qui doit intéresser. La raison en est qu’alors c’est l’auteur qui 
paraît, et que le public ne veut voir que le héros. . . . Le danger et 
les passions ne cherchent point l’esprit. . . . Enfin la conclusion de 
tout ceci est qu’il ne faut rechercher ni les pensées, ni les tours, ni 
les expressions; et que l’art dans tous les grands ouvrages est de 
bien raisonner sans trop faire d’arguments, de bien peindre sans 
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vouloir tout peindre, d’émouvoir sans vouloir toujours exciter les 
passions’ (M.xix.3, 9). In his advice to Louise Menon in 17561 
on the best authors to read, he declared: ‘Les bons auteurs n’ont de 
Pesprit qu’autant qu’il en faut, ne le recherchent jamais, pensent 
avec bon sens, et s’expriment avec clarté. Il me semble qu’on 
n’écrive plus qu’en énigmes. Rien n’est simple: tout est affecté: 
on s'éloigne en tout de la nature: on a le malheur de vouloir mieux 
faire que nos maîtres. Tenez-vous en, mademoiselle, à tout ce qui 
plaît en eux. La moindre affection est un vice. Les Italiens n’ont 
dégénéré, après le Tasse et l’Arioste, que parce qu’ils ont voulu 
avoir trop d'esprit, et les Francais sont dans le même cas’ 
(Best.6224). 

The effect on criticism itself was to Voltaire even more stultify- 
ing. In the Lettre de m. de la Visclède àm. le secrétaire del’ Académie 
de Pau” he observed: ‘Chacun, dans ses jugements, soit en vers, 
soit en prose, a plus cherché à montrer de Pesprit qu’à trouver la 
vérité, et à faire des antithèses plutôt que des raisonnements. 
L’inondation des journalistes, et des folliculaires est venue, la- 
quelle a noyé le bon avec le mauvais, et a détruit toute érudition, 
en présentant des extraits à l’ignorance’ (M.xxx.325). 

It was in the Précis du siècle de Louis xv that appeared the most 
forceful re-emphasis of Voltaire’s distaste of the intellectual affec- 
tation of eighteenth century art: ‘Plus d’un abus semblable a 
infecté la littérature: une foule d’écrivains s’est égarée dans un 
style recherché, violent, inintelligible, ou dans la négligence totale 
de la grammaire. On est parvenu jusqu’à rendre Tacite ridicule. 
On a beaucoup écrit dans ce siècle: on avait du génie dans l’autre. 
La langue fut portée, sous Louis x1v, au plus haut point de per- 
fection dans tous les genres, non pas en employant des termes 
nouveaux, inutiles, mais en se servant avec art de tous les mots 
nécessaires qui étaient en usage. II est à craindre aujourd’hui que 
cette belle langue ne dégénère par cette malheureuse facilité 


11 the date is uncertain, 1756 being 12 1776; see the editorial note 
an editorial gloss. See Besterman, M.xxx.317 n.l. 
Correspondance, xxx.25. 
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d'écrire que le siècle passé a donnée aux siècles suivants: car les 
modèles produisent une foule d’imitateurs, et ces imitateurs 
cherchent toujours à mettre en paroles ce qui leur manque en 
génie. Ils défigurent le langage, ne pouvant l’embellir” (M.xv.434- 
435). And once more directing his criticism specifically at Fonte- 
nelle, he declared in the Dictionnaire philosophique: ‘Rien n’est 
plus déplacé que de parler de physique poétiquement, et de pro- 
diguer les figures, les ornements, quand il ne faut que méthode, 
clarté et vérité (M.xvii.373). 

As a critic, Voltaire firmly believed in the value of practical 
judgement directly relevant to the work of art under considera- 
tion, rather than elaborate analysis and ingenious argument: “Le 
grand point est de savoir jusqu'où cet esprit doit être admis . . . le 
grand art est dans l’à-propos’ (M.xix.11). Thus, for Voltaire, the 
function of the critic was severely practical. It was in fact by the 
yardstick of practicality and artistic usefulness that he assessed 
the value of the work of the seventeenth century critics: “Ce n’est 
pas qu’on veuille leur ôter leur réputation; c’est au contraire qu’on 
veut savoir bien au juste ce qui leur a valu cette réputation qu’on 
respecte, et quelles sont les vraies beautés qui ont fait passer leurs 
défauts. Il faut savoir ce qu’on doit suivre et ce qu’on doit éviter: 
c’est là le véritable fruit d’une étude approfondie des belles- 
lettres’ (M.xix.8). 

It was above all in the theatre, however, that Voltaire conducted 
his campaign against the abuse of ‘esprit’, although his criticism of 
the ‘métaphysique’ of Marivaux, for example, was directed as much 
against him asa novelist and journalist as it was as a dramatist. 

The artificiality of the eighteenth century literary scene, result- 
ing from the glorification of ‘esprit’, remained one of Voltaire’s 
basic critical laments with regard to contemporary literature, and 
it was in this mood of lamentation that he wrote to the comte de 
Tressan in 1759: ‘Des phrases, de l’esprit, voila tout ce qu’on y 
trouve. Oh, qui est ce qui n’a pas d’esprit dans ce siécle? Mais du 
talent, du génie, où les trouve-t-on? Quand on n’a que de l’esprit 
avec l'envie de paraître, on fait un mauvais livre’ (Best.7328). 
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It was thus within the context of the offensive against poetry, 
which grew out of the extremist aspects of modernist and ‘geo- 
metric’ thought, that Voltaire, can be definitively opposed to the 
moderns. Whilst he patently accepted many of the arguments of 
both the moderns and the ancients, he was fully conscious of the 
errors of extremism committed by both parties. His comment on 
Perrault in the Catalogue des écrivains fully illustrates his general 
position with regard to the moderns asa literary group. He agreed 
with the outlines of their thesis, in as much as it was orientated 
towards the present rather than the past, but not with their 
methods of justifying and asserting the superiority of modern 
French culture: “On lui a reproché d’avoir trouvé trop de défauts 
dans les anciens, mais sa grande faute est de les avoir critiqués 
maladroitement, et de s’étre fait des ennemis de ceux même qu’il 
pouvait opposer aux anciens’ (M.xiv.115). 

Another point of contact with the moderns concerned their 
defence of the French language; it was from this point of view 
that he praised Bouhours: ‘La langue et le bon goût lui ont beau- 
coup d’obligations. Il a fait quelques bons ouvrages dont on a fait 
de bonnes critiques. Ses Remarques sur la langue, et surtout sa 
Manière de bien penser sur les ouvrages d’ esprit, seront toujours 
utiles aux jeunes gens qui voudront se former le goût, il leur en- 
seigne à éviter l’enflure, l’obscurité, le recherché, et le faux; s’il 
juge trop sévèrement en quelques endroits le Tasse et d’autres 
auteurs italiens, il les condamne souvent avec raison. Son style est 
pur et agréable. Ce petit livre de Za Manière de bien penser blessa 
les Italiens, et devint une querelle de nation; on sentait que les 
opinions de Bouhours, appuyées de celles de Boileau pouvaient 
tenir lieu de lois’ (M.xiv.44). 

Similarly Boileau, whom he often censored as a critic, was 
respected as a defender of the French language in a letter to 
Helvétius in 1741: ‘Vous ne trouvez point Boileau assez fort; il 
n’a rien de sublime, son imagination n’est point brillante, j'en 
conviens avec vous. Aussi il me semble qu’il ne passe point pour 
un poète sublime; mais il a bien fait ce qu’il pouvait et ce qu’il 
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voulait faire. Il a mis la raison en vers harmonieux, il est clair, 
conséquent, facile, heureux dans ses transitions, il ne s’élève pas, 
mais il ne tombe guère. . . . Je vous précherai donc éternellement 
cet art d'écrire que Despréaux a si bien connu et si bien enseigné, 
ce respect pour la langue, cette liaison, cette suite d’idées, cet air 
aisé avec lequel il conduit son lecteur, ce naturel qui est le fruit de 
l’art, et cette appareance de facilité qu’on ne doit qu’au travail... 
Les idées de Boileau, je l’avoue encore, ne sont jamais grandes, 
mais elles ne sont jamais défigurées’ (Best.2343). And it was 
primarily on this level of good literary taste that Voltaire admired 
Boileau, rather than as an originator of significant critical con- 
cepts. 

Again Voltaire’s predilection for Vaugelas was inspired largely 
by the latter’s concern with the purity of the French language, 
around which so many of Voltaire’s own critical principles 
revolved: ‘La langue commengait a s’épurer et 4 prendre une 
forme constante. On en était redevable à l’Académie Française et 
surtout à Vaugelas. Sa Traduction de Quinte-Curce, qui parut en 
1646, fut le premier bon livre écrit purement: et il s’y trouve peu 
d’expressions et de tours qui aient vieilli” (M.xiv.5 41). In all Vol- 
taire’s critical judgements on the theorists of the seventeenth 
century, it is the ‘maîtres du langage’ who receive the most sym- 
pathetic treatment, whereas those theorists whose thought re- 
volved around the rules and the more academic aspects of aesthe- 
tics, were treated with contempt. The contrast becomes most 
clear on comparing his comments on Bouhours with those on 
Aubignac. 

A great part of Voltaire’s reaction to the work of his predeces- 
sors in the seventeenth century and his contemporaries in the 
early eighteenth century, was regulated, as has been pointed out 
by Naves (p.133), by his ideals of natural simplicity as reflected 
in the art of the great seventeenth century classicists. It was this 
quality of ‘naïveté’, the antithesis of the intellectually self- 
conscious ‘esprit’, which Voltaire admired in the work of La Fon- 
taine. In the Siècle de Louis x1v he wrote: ‘La Fontaine, bien 
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moins châtié dans son style, bien moins correct dans son langage, 
mais unique dans sa naïveté et dans les grâces qui lui sont propres, 
se mit, par les choses les plus simples, presque à côté de ces 
hommes sublimes’ (M.xiv.5 so). Simplicity, which Voltaire inter- 
preted in terms of ‘grâce naturelle’ (M.xxii.49), was for him the 
secret of ‘natural’ art. In the Préface et extraits des souvenirs de 
mme de Caylus (1770) this was strongly emphasised: ‘Plus le style 
en est simple et négligé, plus sa naïveté intéresse” (M.xxviii.285- 
286), and this same factor emerges at the beginning of his critical 
activity in the preface to Oedipe: ‘Les principes de tous les arts 
qui dépendent de l’imagination, sont tous aisés et simples, tous 
puisés dans la nature et dans la raison’ (Mii.48). 

As far as Voltaire was concerned, it was in the search by eigh- 
teenth century artists for novelty and originality, ‘le goût bizarre’, 
that art lost contact with nature, dispensed with its ‘naive’ quali- 
ties, and became artifice: ‘Les artistes, craignant d’être imitateurs, 
cherchent des routes écartées; ils s’éloignent de la belle nature, 
que leurs prédécesseurs ont saisie; il y a du mérite dans leurs 
efforts; ce mérite couvre leurs défauts. Le public, amoureux des 
nouveautés, court après eux; il s’en dégoute, et il en paraît d’autres 
qui font de nouveaux efforts pour plaire; ils s’éloignent de la 
nature encore plus que les premiers; le goût se perd; on est entouré 
de nouveautés qui sont rapidement effacées les unes par les autres; 
le public ne sait plus où il en est, et il regrette en vain le siècle du 
bon goût, qui ne peut plus revenir’ (M.xix.272). 

‘Naïveté”, however, remained for Voltaire an essentially inde- 
finable quality, and in a letter to Diderot in 1773, he specifically 
referred to the concept in terms of the ‘je ne sais quoi’ theory. 
Again with reference to La Fontaine, he observed: ‘il écrivait avec 
naïveté. Il y a dans tous les arts un je ne sais quoi, qu’il est bien 
difficile d’atraper. Tous les philosophes du monde fondus ensem- 
ble n’aurait pu parvenir à donner l’Armide de Quinaut, ni les 
animaux malades de la peste que fit La Fontaine, sans savoir même 
ce qu’il fesait. Il faut avouer que dans les arts de génie tout est 
l’ouvrage de l'instinct. Corneille fit la scène d’Horace et de 
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Curiace comme un oiseau fait son nid, à celà près qu’un oiseau 
fait toujours bien, et qu’il n’en est pas de même de nous autres 
chétifs’ (Best.17250). 

‘Nature’, ‘simplicité’, ‘naiveté’, these are the qualities that Vol- 
taire constantly emphasised in his literary pronouncements, and 
it was with reference to these qualities that the ancients gained 
much of his admiration. Speaking in particular of dramatic poetry 
he wrote in the Dissertation sur les tragédies anciennes et modernes: 
‘on ne peut . . . s'écarter des anciens dans les sujets qu’ils ont 
traités sans s’éloigner en même temps de la nature, soit dans la 
fable, soit dans les caractères, soit dans |’élocution’ (M.v.190). 
This was re-emphasised in the Dictionnaire philosophique: “Le 
meilleur goût en tout genre est d’imiter la nature avec le plus de 
fidélité, de force et de grace’ (M.xix.273), and in a letter to La 
Harpe in 1764: ‘votre goût pour la simplicité est le vrai goût, et 
il n’appartient qu’au grand talent’ (Best.11053). 

A striking parallel is here indicated with the thought of Dubos. 
Both writers saw the decline of French letters in terms of a loss of 
‘noble simplicité’ and a growing tendency to ‘courir après l’es- 
prit’. Dubos had written: ‘On ne substitue souvent les faux bril- 
lants & les pointes au sens & à la force du discours, que parce qu’il 
est plus facile d’avoir de l’esprit que d’être à la fois touchant et 
naturel’ (Réflexions, 11.xxxii.232), and this was extended by Vol- 
taire in the article Godt in the Dictionnaire philosophique: ‘Ainsi le 
mauvais gout dans les arts est de ne se plaire qu’aux ornements 
étudiés, et de ne pas sentir la belle nature’ (M.xix.271). 

These critical ideas, involving the confrontation of ‘simplicité’ 
with ‘esprit’, were not of course common only to the thought of 
Dubos and Voltaire, although it was with these latter two that 
they were-given their most elaborate and consistently argued 
expression. Huet, in his Huetiana (1722) had compared the early 
years of the eighteenth century with the age of Seneca, which he 
condemned for its lack of natural spontaneity and its desire to 
‘briller’ (Naves, p.44). In 1700 Boileau’s Lettre à Perrault had 
censured those writers who were preoccupied with ‘esprit’, and in 
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1712 François Gacon had deplored the fact that: ‘[on] quitte le 
naturel et le solide pour s’attacher aux pensées brillantes et aux 
expressions détournées’ (Quoted by Naves, p-42). Two years 
later in Des causes de la corruption du goût, of which Voltaire 
greatly approved (M.xviii.570), mme Dacier condemned the pre- 
ciosity of La Motte’s translation of Homer, again in the name of 
‘simplicité. Fénelon, writing to La Motte, praised the ancients 
for having avoided ‘l’écueil du bel esprit’, and in his Lettre sur les 
occupations de l’Académie he complained of the preciosity or 
‘ornement’ of the moderns (Naves, pp.43-45). Thus this aware- 
ness of the dangers of ‘esprit’ was widely shared in the critical 
circles of the period. 

In the development of his literary taste, Voltaire did not fail 
to acknowledge his intellectual debt to the seventeenth century 
classical theorists, in spite of his reservations concerning certain 
aspects of their thought. He was fully aware of the influence 
exerted on his own critical outlook by Vaugelas, Chapelain, 
Bouhours, Ménage and Regnier-Desmarets (M.xiv.121, 541; 
XXiV.7). 

Voltaire was very much a part of the movement towards eru- 
dition; indeed sympathy for the ‘compilateurs’ was to become a 
marked characteristic of his comments in the Catalogue des écri- 
vains. He had little objection to the scholarly approach towards 
the problems of criticism in itself, provided that it did not lead to 
pedantic irrelevancy. He assessed fairly, albeit briefly, the contri- 
butions to literary thought made by such scholar-critics as 
Ducange, Bayle and Nicéron in the Catalogue des écrivains 
(M.xiv.37-38, 67, 111). 

His critical ideal comprised an intellectual compromise between 
the erudite methods of the seventeenth century and the more 
empirical eighteenth century emphasis on taste. Commenting on 
the nature of the gens de lettres in the Dictionnaire philosophique 
he drew the following contrast between the critical methods of the 
past and those of his own time: ‘Autrefois les littérateurs s’occu- 
paient beaucoup dans la critique grammaticale des auteurs grecs 
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et latins: et c’est à leurs travaux que nous devons les dictionnaires, 
les éditions correctes, les commentaires des chefs-d’ceuvres de 
Vantiquité. Aujourd’hui cette critique est moins nécessaire, et 
l'esprit philosophique lui a succédé . . . quand il se joint au bon 
goût, il forme un littérateur accompli’ (M.xix.251). 

At first Voltaire’s attitude to scholars was one of hostility, as is 
amply illustrated in the Temple du goût (M.viii.551), and in the 
letter Sur les académiciens of the Lettres philosophiques he treated 
the seventeenth century academics with positive contempt. 
Making a comparison between the Académie frangaise and the 
Royal society, he declared: ‘Les membres de ce corps auraient eu 
un grand avantage sur les premiers qui composérent l’Académie 
Francaise; car Swift, Prior, Congreve, Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
etc. avaient fixé la langue Anglaise par leurs écrits, au lieu que 
Chapelain, Colletet, Cassaigne, Faret, Perrin, Cotin, vos pre- 
miers Académiciens, étaient l’opprobre de votre nation, et que 
leurs noms sont devenus si ridicules que, si quelque auteur pas- 
sable avait le malheur de s’appeler Chapelain ou Cotin, il serait 
obligé de changer de nom’ (M.xxiv.184). Nevertheless Voltaire 
appreciated that criticism could only operate in conjunction with 
the contributions of scholarship, and in his letter to Le Fèvre he 
was more favourable towards the work of the Academy, and its 
potential influence on French culture: ‘Il est trés certain que 
l’Académie Française pourrait servir à fixer le goût de la nation’ 
(Correspondance, app.13). 

- Academic knowledge was never, however, a prerequisite in 
Voltaire’s eyes for criticism. In the Mémoire sur la satire he wrote: 
‘Je conviens qu’en physique, en histoire, en philosophie, on est 
obligé de relever les erreurs. . . . Mais en fait d’arts, c’est, je crois, 
tout autré chose. Un peintre, un sculpteur, un musicien, n’au- 
raient pas bonne grâce à écrire contre leurs confrères. Pourquoi 
cette différence? C’est que les hommes ne peuvent savoir si 
Descartes et Mézérai ont tort, sans le secours de la critique; mais il 
suffit d’avoir des yeux et des oreilles pour juger d’un beau tableau 
et d’une bonne musique. . . . Les poètes et ceux qu’on nomme 
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littérateurs, sont presque les seuls artistes auxquels on puisse 
reprocher ce ridicule de se déchirer mutuellement sans raison’ 
(M.xxiii.50). 

The Dictionnaire philosophique provides a sharp distinction 
between ‘l’homme de lettres’ and ‘le bel esprit’: ‘Un homme de 
lettres n’est pas ce qu’on appelle un bel esprit; le bel esprit seul 
suppose moins de culture, moins d’étude, et n’exige nulle philo- 
sophie; il consiste principalement dans imagination brillante, 
dans les agréments de conversation, aidés d’une lecture commune. 
Un bel esprit peut aisément ne point mériter le titre de ’homme 
de lettres, et l’homme de lettres peut ne point prétendre au brillant 
du bel esprit” (M.xix.252), and it is with this distinction in mind 
that he referred earlier in the Catalogue des écrivains to Voiture: 
‘C’est le premier qui fut en France ce qu’on appelle un bel esprit’ 
(M.xiv.143). 

Voltaire did not in the last analysis dispute the value of the work 
done by the Académie francaise. His own critical method, on the 
other hand, made little allowance for the researches of literary 
historians, and his own researches into literary history were 
generally rudimentary and fragmentary. The explanation for this 
lies in the fact that his was essentially a subjective method of 
critical approach. When it was a matter of literary taste and 
aesthetic instinct, his attitude towards factual details was to say 
the least cavalier. When on the other hand he was concerned with 
the less nebulous questions of linguistic and stylistic purity, his 
method verged on the scientific. 

Basically, however, Voltaire’s criticism was not constructed 
around erudition. Premeditated critical judgement had not place 
within his aesthetic scheme. He was first and foremost an experi- 
mentalist; abstract @ priori theory was not dismissed as being 
entirely valueless, but, in the final analysis, it was not admitted 
to the processes of literary judgement. In 1771 he wrote to 
Thomas, concerning the article Epopée: ‘L’auteur de cet article 
s’est bien donné de garde de hasarder aucun précepte; il ne 
connaît que les exemples. Il a traduit quelques morceaux des 
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poètes étrangers, et s’en est tenu là, comme de raison, laissant à 
tout lecteur la liberté de conscience qu’il demande pour lui-même” 
(Best.16201). This suspicion of the dogmatic statement, a mani- 
festation of his experimentalist inclinations, was reflected also in 
the Conseils à un journaliste". The critic’s task is suggestive rather 
than didactic: ‘Prouvez solidement ce que vous en pensez, et lais- 
sez au public le soin de prononcer. . . Ce n’est pas votre jugement 
qu’on demande, mais le rapport d’un procès que le public doit 
juger’ (M.xxii.250), although in practice, such a non-arbitrary 
approach was at times not so evident. 

Moreover the use of scholarly methods was not entirely con- 
fined to the ‘philosophic’ aspects of Voltaire’s intellectual activi- 
ties. He saw, for example, that erudition played an essential part 
in the successful application of the comparative method to criti- 
cism. In the article Littérature of the Dictionnaire philosophique he 
wrote: ‘Un homme qui possède les auteurs anciens, qui a comparé 
leurs traductions et leurs commentaires, a une plus grande litté- 
rature que celui qui, avec plus de goût, s’est borné aux bons 
auteurs de son pays, et qui n’a eu pour précepteur qu’un plaisir 
facile’ (M.xix.591). The importance which he placed on this com- 
parative approach was indicated in the Conseils à un journaliste: 
‘Comparer c’est en quoi le goût consiste’ (M.xxii.257), and even 
more important than a knowledge of the art of the past, he 
emphasised the role of scholarship with regard to contemporary 
foreign literature: ‘Il en est de ces parallèles comme de l’anatomie 
comparée, qui fait connaître la nature’ (/oc. cit.). It was in fact in 
this work that Voltaire exhibited the most respect for the role of 
solid scholarship in literary criticism: ‘mais quand il paraitra une 
pièce nouvelle, ne dites jamais, comme l’auteur odieux des Obser- 
vations" et tant d’autres brochures: La pièce est excellente, ou — 


13 1765 edition; the earliest edition is 14 Desfontaines, Observations sur les 
to be found in the Mercure of Novem- écrits modernes (1735). 
ber 1774 under the title of Avis a un 
Journaliste, dated 10 May 1737; see 
Bengesco 1562. 
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elle est mauvaise, ou — tel acte est impertinent, un tel rôle est 
pitoyable . . . Soyez sûr que l’arrêt sera contre vous toutes les fois 
que vous déciderez sans preuve, quand même vous auriez raison’ 
(M.xxii.250). Many contradictions can be found to these senti- 
ments in Voltaire’s critical practice, especially in his extensive use 
of impressionistic methods of critical assessment. Nevertheless 
the essential point remains valid: Voltaire did not confine scholar- 
ship to an entirely negative role in criticism. Only through a wide 
background knowledge of the subject under review could the 
critic avoid the superficiality of the satirist: ‘les satiriques se 
contentent d’une plaisanterie, d’un bon mot, d’un trait piquant: 
mais celui qui veut s’instruire et éclairer les autres est obligé de 
tout discuter avec le plus grand scrupule’ (M.xvii.191). 

Voltaire was in profound sympathy with the scientific spirit of 
his age; this, in conjunction with his more instinctive penchant 
for the ‘hommes de génie’, of the less philosophically enlightened 
past, led to extreme contradictions in his thought. On the one 
hand, Voltaire approved of a consciously adopted intellectual 
plan for the artist: ‘Il faut savoir ce qu’on doit suivre et ce qu’on 
doit éviter: c’est là le véritable fruit d’une étude approfondie des 
belles-lettres’ (M.xix.8). But then, on the other hand, he felt 
more strongly, in accordance with Dubos, that art could not be 
pursued as an intellectual exercise and reduced to abstract theory. 
He was convinced that rationalism developed only at the expense 
of art, and he firmly emphasised this in a letter to the comte de 
La Touraille in 1766: ‘[La raison] . . . a été obscurcie en France 
pendant des siècles. Elle fut agréable et frivole dans le beau siècle 
de Louis 14, elle commence à être solide dans le nôtre; c’est peut 
être aux dépends des talents; mais, à tout prendre, je crois que nous 
avons gagné beaucoup. Nous n’avons aujourd’hui ni des Racines, 
ni des Molières, ni des La Fontaines, ni des Boileau, et je crois 
même que nous n’en aurons jamais; mais j’aime mieux un siècle 
éclairé qu’un siècle ignorant qui a produit sept ou huit hommes 
de génie. Et remarqués que ces écrivains qui étaient si grands dans 
leur genre, étaient des hommes très petits en fait de philosophie. 
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Racine et Boileau étaient des jansénistes ridicules, Pascal est mort 
fou, et La Fontaine est mort comme un sot. Il y a bien loin du 
grand talent au bon esprit’ (Best.12420)%. Although in this par- 
ticular case he contended that scientific progress was worth the 
sacrifice of artistic talent, at other times he did not exhibit so much 
complacency at the prospect of an aesthetically sterile age. In the 
Lettre de m. de la Visclède à m. le secrétaire del’ Académie de Pau 
he commented that La Fontaine: ‘avait ce grand don de la 
nature, le talent. L'esprit le plus supérieur n’y saurait atteindre. 
C'est par les talents que le siècle de Louis x1v sera distingué à 
jamais de tous les siècles, dans notre France si longtemps grossière. 
Il y aura toujours de l’esprit, les connaissances de l’homme aug- 
menteront, on verra des ouvrages utiles: mais des talents, je doute 
qu’il en naisse beaucoup’ (M.xxx.322). 

He had also emphasised the necessity for a non-intellectual 
approach to art at an earlier stage in his thought, indicating that 
the conclusions that he came to with regard to the ultimate advan- 
tages of the sacrifice of art to scientific progress were transitional. 
In the Artistes célèbres du siècle de Louis x1v, he wrote emphasis- 
ing the importance of the spontaneous qualities in art: ‘aucun 
ouvrage qu’on appelle académique n’a été encore, en aucun genre, 
un ouvrage de génie. Donnez-moi un artiste tout occupé de la 
crainte de ne pas saisir la maniére de ses confréres, ses productions 
seront compassées et contraintes. Donnez-moi un homme d’un 
esprit libre, plein de la nature qu’il copie, il réussira. Presque tous 
les artistes sublimes ou ont fleuri avant les établissements des 
académies, ou ont travaillé dans un gotit différent de celui qui 
régnait dans ces sociétés’ (M.xiv.148), and in 1770 to mme 
Necker: ‘Les Frangais ont eu grand tort d’abandonner les belles 
Lettres pour ces profondes fadaises, et on a tort de les prendre 
sérieusement. A tout prendre, le siécle de Phedre et du Misan- 
trope valait mieux’ (Best.15648). The same dichotomy had been 
evident in an earlier letter to La Valliére in 1761: ‘En un mot dans 
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tous les arts de l’esprit nos artistes valent moins qu’au commence- 
ment du grand siècle, et dans ses beaux jours, mais la nation vaut 
mieux’ (Best.8971). Naves (p.185) pointed to this phenomenon 
of “double nostalgie’ which emerged in Voltaire’s critical pers- 
pective. On the one hand Voltaire was conscious of literary 
decadence, and on the other hand of the compensations of scienti- 
fic progress: ‘Le bon temps était le siècle de Louis 14, dont je n’ai 
bu que la lie. Cependant, il faut étre juste: j'avoue qu'il n’y a en 
France aujourd’hui aucun grand talent, dans quelque genre que 
ce puisse être, pas même à l'opéra comique, qui est devenu le 
spectacle de la nation: mais en récompense il y a beaucoup de phi- 
losophie, le monde est plus éclairé, la superstition est bannie chez 
tous les honnêtes gens, et voilà ce qui me console’ (Best.12417). 
The leit-motiv of Voltairean thought in his consideration of the 
relationship between the seventeenth century and the eighteenth 
century was expressed in a formula contained in a letter to 
Frederick in 1775: ‘Nous perdons le goust, mais nous acquérons 
la pensée’ (Best. 18476; cf. Best.18558). His solution, which he 
illustrated both in theory and by practical example, was to choose 
a middle course between the ‘two cultures’, He firmly believed 
that the danger of an unbalanced culture could be avoided if 
thinkers and critics did not confine themselves to narrow spe- 
cialised fields of knowledge. In 1737 he had written to Cideville: 
‘II faut donner à son âme toutes les formes possibles. C’est un feu 
que Dieu nous a confié; nous devons le nourrir de ce que nous 
trouvons de plus précieux. Il faut faire entrer dans notre être tous 
les modes imaginables, ouvrir toutes les portes de son Ame à toutes 
les sciences et à tous les sentiments’ (Best.1227); and it was in 
accordance with this dictum that Voltaire’s approach to knowl- 
edge, both in the fields of science and aesthetics, evolved. His 
was in fact the quasi dilettante attitude of the salon man of taste, 
an attitude which he expressed to Berger in 1735: ‘J'aime les gens 
qui savent quitter le sublime pour badiner . . . Celui qui n’a qu’un 
talent, peut être un grand génie, celui qui en a plusieurs, est plus 
aimable” (Best.873; cf. Epitre à un ministre d’ état (1740). 
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Voltaire’s works of criticism were nearly all ofa militant nature, 
often with the aim of only defending his own achievements as an 
artist. The indisputable polemic purpose behind Voltaire’s 
approach, however, does not automatically vitiate his criticism. 
He was not, and never claimed to be, an abstract critic. Art and 
the criticism of art were not for him two isolated spheres, but 
rather two aspects of the same activity. This is clearly illustrated 
by his conviction that only artists themselves could achieve a 
significant level of literary criticism, and his outlook on this point 
was paralleled by his profound distrust of professional critics: ‘On 
a vu, chez les nations modernes qui cultivent les lettres, des gens 
qui se sont établis critiques de profession, comme on a créé des 
langueyeurs de porcs pour examiner si ces animaux qu’on améne 
au marché ne sont pas malades. Les langueyeurs de la littérature 
ne trouvent aucun auteur bien sain. . . . On peut les comparer aux 
crapauds qui passent par sucer le venin de la terre, et par le com- 
muniquer à ceux qui les touchent . . . On ne doit pas donner le 
nom de “critique” à ces gens là. Ce mot vient de krites, juge, esti- 
mateur, arbitre. Critique signifie bon juge” (M.xviii.289-291). It is 
significant that he prefers the term ‘connaisseur’ to ‘critique’ which 
did seem to hold definite negative implications for him: “Critics 
are fleas, known because of the bite’ (Votebooks, 1.82). 

His dislike of professional critics was, of course, closely con- 
nected with his dislike of the academic theorist. Both are too 
remote and uninvolved to be able to criticise competently the 
work of art which they contemplate. He referred to Aubignac, 
for example, as: ‘soi-disant législateur du théâtre, et auteur de la 
plus ridicule tragédie, toute conforme aux règles qu’il avait 
données’ (M.xviii.289), and to Gravina: ‘qui écrivit sur les prin- 
cipes de l’art en homme de génie, et fit des tragédies pitoyables’ 
(M. xxv.151). 

In asserting that only a competent artist could become a com- 
petent critic, Voltaire was directly rejecting Aubignac’s view on 


16 see also Notebooks, i.36, 37, and 
M.xviii.289. 
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the non artistic academic as the ideal source of literary judgement. 
Aubignac had written in the Seconde dissertation concernant le 
poeme dramatique: “Tant il est vrai qu’il n’est point nécessaire 
d’être capable de faire un ouvrage pour en juger; il suffit d’en 
avoir acquis la connoissance’ (Granet, 1.223-224). 

Practical literary experience was, in Voltaire’s view, an indis- 
pensable qualification for good constructive criticism: ‘Rien n’est 
plus aisé que de parler d’un ton de maître des choses qu’on ne 
peut exécuter: il y a cent poétiques contre un poème’ (M.viii. 305- 
306); and in the Discours historique et critique, prefacing Les 
Guébres, he peremptorily dismisses: ‘ces raisonneurs déstitués de 
génie et de goût qui, n’ayant pu faire deux bons vers en leur vie, 
s’avisent de peser dans leurs petites balances les beautés et les 
défauts des grands hommes, a peu prés comme des bourgeois de 
la rue Saint-Denis jugent les campagnes des Maréchaux de 
Turenne et de Saxe’ (M.vi.495). 

Thus theoretically, Voltaire would place the onus of literary 
judgement in the hands of the successful, practising artist, and 
nearly all his adverse comments on non-creative critics and 
theorists contain some reference to the fact that they are not 
artists, and therefore unqualified to pontificate on the problems 
of art. 

In practice, however, Voltaire was well aware of the short- 
comings of artist-critics of the early eighteenth century, and he 
was prepared to make strong reservations with regard to their 
critical competence: ‘Les artistes sont les juges compétents de 
Part, il est vrai; mais ces juges compétents sont presque toujours 
corrompus. Un excellent critique serait un artiste qui aurait beau- 
coup de science et de goût, sans préjugé et sans envie. Cela est 
difficile à trouver’ (M.xviii.289). It is in this respect that Boileau, 
considered as a critic, found little sympathy with Voltaire: ‘A 
quoi donc ont servi ses Satires? a faire rire aux dépens de dix ou 
douze gens de lettres. . . . Je ne connais de véritablement bons 
ouvrages que ceux dont le succès n’est point dû a la malignité 
humaine’ (M.xxiii.53). 
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Voltaire distinguished carefully between criticism, satire and 
invective: ‘Ensuite, pour mettre de l’ordre dans nos idées, comme 
il convient dans ce siècle éclairé, je dirai qu’il faudrait un peu dis- 
tinguer entre la critique, la satire, et la libelle. . . . Tous les hon- 
nêtes gens qui pensent sont des critiques: les malins sont sati- 
riques: les pervers font des libelles’ (M.viii.552). Referring spe- 
cifically to Rollin and Fontenelle, he then proceeded to illustrate 
this point, which plays an important part in the definition of his 
critical ideals, at some length: ‘Dire que le Traité des Etudes est 
un livre a jamais utile, et que par cette raison méme il en faut 
retrancher quelques plaisanteries et quelques familiarités peu 
convenables a ce sérieux ouvrage: dire que les Mondes est un 
livre charmant et unique, et qu’on est faché d’y trouver que le 
jour est une beauté blonde, et la nuit une beauté brune, et d’autres 
petites douceurs: voila je crois de la critique. Que Despréaux ait 
Gaii = 

Si je pense exprimer un auteur sans défaut, 
La raison dit Virgile, et la rime Quinault, 


c’est la satire, et de la satire même assez injuste en tous sens (avec 
le respect que je lui dois); car la rime de défaut n’est point assez 
belle pour rimer avec Quinault: et il est aussi peu vrai de dire que 
Virgile est sans défaut que de dire que Quinault est sans naturel 
et sans graces’ (M.viii.552-553). 

Voltaire’s objection to satire as a critical method lay in the fact 
that he considered the nature and effect of satire to be essentially 
negative. À position not without its own irony when certain 
aspects of his own critical technique are considered. Criticism 
should not be an end in itself, but should have a constructive 
purpose. He constantly Re ‘les gens de lettres qui critiquent 
toujours plus qu’ils n’instruisent’ (Best.6453). 

Defending himself against the attacks made on his Eléments de 
Newton, he wrote to Le Pour et contre in 1738: ‘Mon unique but 
est de faire voir l’injustice des critiques précipitées, de faire rentrer 
en lui-méme un homme qui sans doute se repentira de ses torts, 
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quand il les connaîtra, et enfin de faire ressouvenir tous les cri- 
tiques d’une ancienne vérité, qu’ils oublient toujours. C’est qu’une 
injure n’est pas une raison’ (Best.1503), and to the Mercure de 
France in 1731: ‘Je m’éléve contre le calomniateur mais j encou- 
Tage tous mes censeurs, et je me flatte d’avoir donné moi-méme 
dans ce petit écrit l’exemple d’une critique pleine au moins de 
bienséance, si elle ne l’est pas de raison’ (Best.402)”. 

In the article ‘Amplification’ of the Dictionnaire philosophique 
Voltaire asserted the essentially positive nature of his own critical 
aims: “Quand j’ai fait ces critiques, j’ai tâché de rendre raison de 
chaque mot que je critiquais’ (M.xvii.r9r). This theoretical ideal 
of the positive use of criticism had emerged clearly in the Mémoire 
sur la satire in 1739. In the section entitled De Ja critique permise 
he had emphasised the constructive factor: ‘Il y a encore un meil- 
leur parti à prendre, surtout dans les ouvrages de gout et de senti- 
ment. C’est de ne critiquer qu’en essayant de mieux faire’ 
(M.xxiii.50). In this work Voltaire pointed once again to Vaugelas 
as a representative of the ideal standards of critical technique: ‘Il 
se trouva dans le siécle passé, un homme qui donna un bel exemple 
de la critique la plus judicieuse et la plus sage: c’est Vaugelas: On 
croit qu’il n’a donné que des leçons de langage: il en a donné de 
la plus parfaite politesse: il critique trente auteurs, mais il n’en 
nomme ni n'en désigne aucun: il prend souvent même la peine de 
changer leurs phrases en y laissant seulement ce qu’il condamne, 
de peur qu’on ne reconnaisse ceux qu’il censure. Il songeait égale- 
ment à instruire et à ne pas offenser’ (p.49). 

Satire, on the other hand, encompasses very few constructive 
aesthetic principles. It was for Voltaire, a form of criticism based 
purely on personal antagonism towards the artist concerned, 
rather than an impartial assessment of the aesthetic value of his 
work, a fault to which Voltaire himself was by no means immune 
although this did not prevent him from having his ideals: ‘mais 
plus j'aime la vérité, plus je hais et dédaigne la satire, qui n’est 


17 see note 1 of the commentary to 
this letter. 
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jamais que le langage de l'envie” (Best.404), and in 1768: ‘II n’est 
qu’un seul genre pour lequel le jugement du public ne varie 
jamais, c’est celui de la satire grossière qu’on méprise, même en 
s’en amusant quelques moments. C’est cette critique acharnée et 
mercenaire d’ignorants qui insulte à prix fait aux arts qu’ils n’ont 
jamais pratiqués, qui dénigrent les tableaux du Salon, sans avoir 
su dessiner, qui s'élèvent contre la musique de Rameau sans savoir 
solfier: misérables bourdons qui vont de ruche en ruche se faire 
chasser par les abeilles laborieuses’ (M.vi.274). 

Voltaire was most concerned with condemning and exposing 
those critics who only treated works of well-established reputa- 
tion in order to add prestige to their own position as critics, and 
as an example of this he pointed to Faydit’s commentary on the 
work of Bossuet. 

There are strong emotional overtones to many of Voltaire’s 
comments on both satire and professional critics. This largely 
arose out of the personal antagonism which resulted from his 
bitter quarrels with Fréron and Desfontaines. In 1749 he wrote to 
Marmontel: ‘Tout homme qui s’érige en critique entend mal son 
métier quand il ne découvre pas, dans un ouvrage qu’il examine, 
les raisons de son succés. L’Abbé Desfontaines de trés odieuse 
mémoire, fit dix feuilles d’observations sur l’Inès de Mr. de La 
Motte, mais dans aucune il n’aperçut du véritable et tendre intérêt 
qui règne dans cette pièce. La satire est sans yeux pour tout ce qui 
est bon... Il me semble que ce sont des malheureux condamnés 
aux mines qui rapportent de leur travail un peu de terre et de 
cailloux sans découvrir lor qu’il fallait chercher’ (Best.3405). In 
1760 he wrote to the Journal encyclopédique: “La satire en vers, & 
même en beaux vers, est aujourd’hui décriée, à plus forte raison 
la satire én prose, surtout quand on y réussit d’autant plus mal 
qu’il est plus aisé d’écrire en ce pitoyable genre: je suis très 


18 Besterman’s commentary on this 
letter points out that the Observations 
sur les écrits modernes contain nothing 
on La Motte’s Inès de Castro. 
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éloigné de caractériser ici l’auteur de l'Année Littéraire qui m'est 
absolument inconnu’ (Best.7964)”. 

Itis within the framework of this personal quarrel that the often 
virulent reaction against the ‘folliculaires’ must be seen. Aversion 
for professional critics was not merely an abstract principle of 
Voltairean aesthetics; it was to a considerable degree the reaction 
to a series of polemics conducted on an extremely personal level. 
An example of the angry invective which he sometimes employed 
in this issue can be seen in a letter to Gresset in 1740, in which he 
consoled the latter on the hostile critical reception of his play 
Edouard m1: ‘Je vois par votre préface que quelque barbouilleur 
hébdomadaire vous a apparement insulté pour vendre sa feuille 
de quatre sous: mais ces araignées, qui tendent leurs filets pour 
prendre des moucherons ne font point de mal aux abeilles qui 
passent, chargées de miel, auprès de leur vilaine toile, et qui quel- 
quefois les détruisent d’un coup d’aile et font tomber par terre le 
monstre vénimeux, qu’on écrase sur les pieds: voilà le sort de ces 
critiques’ (Best.2063). 

Account has to be taken also of Voltaire’s own aesthetic posi- 
tion which was primarily that of an artist rather than a critic. 
Much of his polemic vigour against other critics was consequently 
often conditioned by the need to defend his own work, especially 
his plays. This explains to some extent why he saw the critical 
scene in eighteenth century France largely in terms of a battle 
between critics and artists, rather than as complementary activi- 
ties with mutually beneficial aims, as was his ideal which expressed 
itselfin his calmer, less personally involved statements. This con- 
ception of the battle between artist and critic emerged in a letter 
to Condorcet in 1774. In this letter Voltaire thanked Condorcet 
for his Lettre de m. le marquis de Condorcet àm. de La Harpe which 
was an apology for Voltaire that had appeared in the Mercure in 
July 1774 (i. 168-170). Voltaire then went on to say: ‘ce qui ajoute 


19 Fréron revenged himself by pub- 
lishing a satirical review of this letter in 
the Année littéraire (iv.7-18). 
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encor à ce bienfait c’est ce noble et juste mépris qu’il vous sied si 
bien de témoigner à ces petits regratiers de la littérature, à cette 
canaille qui en barbouillant du papier pour vivre ose avoir de 
Pamour propre, et qui juge avec tant d’insolence de ce qu’elle 
n’entend pas. Il est juste d’écarter à coups de fouet les chiens qui 
aboient sur notre passage’ (Best.17921). In chapter xxii of Candide 
Voltaire’s comments on critics were once more directed speci- 
fically at Fréron: ‘Quel est, dit Candide, ce gros cochon qui me 
disait tant de mal de la pièce” où j’ai tant pleuré, et des acteurs qui 
m'ont fait tant de plaisir? C’est un mal-vivant, répondit l’abbé, 
qui gagne sa vie à dire du mal de toutes les pièces et de tous les 
livres: il hait quiconque réussit, comme les eunuques haissent les 
jouissants. C’est un de ces serpents de la littérature qui se nour- 
rissent de fange et de venin. C’est un folliculaire. — Qu’appelez- 
vous folliculaire? dit Candide. — C’est, dit l’abbé, un faiseur de 
feuilles, un F (M.xxi.190). 

Personal factors aside, however, Voltaire was genuinely sus- 
picious of the judgement of critics who were not directly involved 
with the art that they were judging, and it was on the shoulders of 
these critics that he placed the blame for that superficiality of 
judgement at the root of eighteenth century criticism, of which he 
so often complained. In the Lettre de m. de la Viscléde he pointed to 
the dangers of critical superficiality towards which the eighteenth 
century was moving: ‘Pour vous prouver, Monsieur, avec quelle 
précipitation l’on juge, et comme un bon mot tient lieu de raison, 
je ne veux que vous citer cette décision de La Bruyére, qui a été 
la source de tant d’énormes dissertations: “Racine a peint les 
hommes tels qu’ils sont, et Corneille tels qu’ils devraient être”. 
... Si le judicieux et énergique La Bruyère s’est si évidemment 
trompé, que feront donc nos petits écoliers, qui tranchent avec 


20 probably Tancrède. conforme aux nôtres: celui-là peint les 
21 Voltaire misquotes slightly here. hommes comme ils devraient être, 
The complete quotation, in context, celui-ci les peint tels qu’ils sont’ 
reads: ‘Corneille nous assujettit à ses (Œuvres, ii.5 4). 
caractéres et a ses idées. Racine se 
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tant de hardiesse, et qui, plus ignorants et plus impudents qu’un 
Fréron, osent décider d’un premier coup d’ceil sur des choses 
qu’un Quintilien aurait longtemps examinées avant de donner son 
opinion avec modestie?” (M.xxx.326). 

In the final analysis Voltaire was extremely sceptical of the 
ultimate value of criticism at all levels; this general scepticism 
emerges clearly in the Lettres philosophiques: “Tous les grimauds 
qui s’érigent en critiques des écrivains célèbres compilent des 
volumes: j’aimerais mieux deux pages qui nous fassent connaitre 
quelques beautés, car je maintiendrai toujours avec les gens de 
bon goût, qu’il y a plus à profiter dans douze vers d’Homére et de 
Virgile que dans toutes les critiques qu’on a faites de ces deux 
grands hommes’ (M.xxii.150). 

Voltaire’s ideal critic was to be found neither in the ranks of the 
professional critics, because they were too isolated from the work 
of art, nor with the artists themselves, because they were incapable 
of impartiality, although he did acknowledge that, in theory the 
latter were the best qualified to judgeart. Thecompromisehe made 
was to place his faith in the judgement of the ‘gens de bon gout’. 

In the transitional years between the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century the general trend of critical thought had been towards the 
establishment of the average man of good taste as the ultimate 
source of aesthetic judgement. Voltaire’s views coincided with 
this tendency, as the article dealing with taste in the Dictionnaire 
philosophique would seem to indicate: ‘Ce sont les gens de goût 
seuls qui gouvernent à la longue l'empire des arts... . On voit 
souvent en tout genre les plus mauvais ouvrages avoir un succès 
prodigieux. Les solécismes, les barbarismes, les sentiments les 
plus faux, l’ampoulé le plus ridicule, ne sont pas sentis pendant 
un temps parce que la cabale et le sot enthousiasme du vulgaire 
cause une ivresse qui ne sent rien. Les connaisseurs seuls ramènent 
à la longue le public. . . mais il faut plusieurs années pour fixer son 
goût dans les arts’ (M.xix.283-284). 

In dismissing the validity of ‘popular’ judgements on the work 
of art, Voltaire was following to some extent the critical attitude 
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of classical critics, such as La Mesnardière (Poétique, p.116), who 
had adopted a similar conception of their function. In the article 
‘Amplification’ of the Dictionnaire philosophique Voltaire extended 
` the implications of this: ‘En général les hommes jugent rarement 
par eux-mêmes, qu’ils suivent le torrent, et le goût épuré est 
presque aussi rare que les talents’ (M.xvii.193). 

Placing the taste of the cultured minority over that of the general 
audience in the theatre, for example, in 1769 he wrote to Saint- 
Lambert: ‘Nos Welches du parterre et des loges qu’on a eu tant 
de peine a débarbariser, se doutent rarement si une piéce est bien 
écrite. Le nombre des vrais poètes et des vrais connaisseurs sera 
toujours extrémement petit, mais il faut qu’il le soit, c’est le petit 
nombre des élus. Moins il y a d’initiés, plus les mistères sont 
sacrés’ (Best.14541). Thus the fact that taste was the prerogative 
of a minority group seemed in Voltaire’s eyes to be an added vir- 
tue. Certainly he resisted any democratising influence in the 
republic of letters. As Jean Cocteau has pointed out, Voltaire 
deplored the spreading of culture to a wider public than that of 
‘les honnêtes gens’: ‘Il constate que la France s’intellectualise et 
que l'intelligence, à force de devenir monnai-courante, disperse un 
trésor jalousement gardé jadis par quelques-uns’ (La Table ronde, 
Feb. 1958, p.27). 

In practice he was not able to dismiss with quite the same con- 
tempt the judgement of the general public. As a dramatist he was 
well aware of the power of audiences and the wider reading public 
to ensure the failure or success of a play irrespective of its aesthe- 
tic merits to the minority ‘gens de bon goût’. To Argental in 1754 
he wrote with some astringency: ‘Pour qu’un livre réussisse à 
Paris il faut qu’il soit hardi et ingénieux: pour qu’une tragédie ait 
du succés il faut qu’elle soit tendre. Ce n’est pas le bon qui plait, 
c’est ce qui flatte le goût dominant’ (Best.4980). For Voltaire this 
was especially true as far as the theatre was concerned: ‘Ce n’est 
qu’au théâtre qu’on voit quelquefois réussir des ouvrages détes- 
tables, soit tragiques, soit comiques. Quelle en est la raison? C’est 
que l'illusion ne règne qu’au théâtre: c’est que le succès y dépend 
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de deux ou trois acteurs: quelquefois d’un seul, et surtout d’une 
cabale qui fait tous ses efforts, tandis que les gens de goût n’en font 
aucun. . . . Il faut un siècle pour mettre aux choses leur véritable 
prix dans ce seul genre’ (M.xix.283). The taste of the public was 
often wrong, but was always a formidable factor to be reckoned 
with. In 1764 he wrote to La Harpe: ‘Il faut bien du temps pour 
fixer le jugement du public. Vous savez avec quelle fureur on 
affectait de louer cette partie carrée de l’Electre de Crébillon, ce 
roman ténébreux, ces vers durs et hérissés, ces dialogues où per- 
sonne ne répond a propos. . . . On commence à peine à ouvrir les 
yeux’ (Best.11053), and in the Notebooks he commented: ‘Il ne 
faut pas forcer le public: c’est une rivière qui se creuse elle-même 
son lit: on ne peut faire changer son cours’ (Notebooks, ii.349). 
Good taste is only to be found with the small group of ‘élus’, from 
whom all literary initiative springs: ‘Le goust de la poésie est le 
partage du petit nombre des élus. Nous sommes un petit troupeau, 
et encore est-il dispersé’ (Best. 5221). 

In spite of this assertion of a critical absolutism on the part of 
the ‘hommes de goût’, ideally Voltaire did wish to purge criticism 
of its dogmatic attitudes. His fundamental rejection of any 
arbitrary standards in criticism is illustrated by his thoughts on 
the nature of taste itself. In the article ‘Goût’ of the Dictionnaire 
philosophique he wrote: ‘Le goût est arbitraire dans plusieurs 
choses, comme dans les étoffes, dans les parures, dans les équi- 
pages, dans ce qui n’est pas au rang des beaux-arts’ (M.xix.272). 
His refusal to adopt a dogmatic position on this matter of taste 
was reflected also in the Supplément au siècle de Louis x1v: ‘S'il 
s’agit des ouvrages de goût, chacun est en droit de dire son avis, 
et l’on est même dispensé de la preuve. . . . Tout livre, en un mot, 
est abandonné à la critique. Montrez-moi mes fautes, je les cor- 
rige. Voilà ma réponse: malheur à qui en fait d’autres. Dieu me 
garde de traiter de libelle le livre qui m’apprend à corriger mes 
erreurs. La simple critique est une offense envers moi, si je ne suis 
qu’orgueilleux: c’est une leçon, si jai un amour-propre rai- 
sonnable, mais celui qui dans ses censures, mettra les outrages 
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violents, l'ignorance, la mauvaise foi, l'erreur, et l’imposture, à la 
place des raisons, sera l'horreur et le mépris des honnêtes gens’ 
(M.xv.133). Critical pronouncements and ideas should be sub- 
stantiated by rational argument; but final judgement will lie how- 
ever with the taste (extra-rational) of the individual: ‘Point de 
politique en littérature. Il faut avoir raison, dire la vérité, et 
s’immoler. . .. Je ne dispute point, quand il s’agit de poésie et 
d’éloquence: c’est une affaire de goût: chacun a le sien: je ne peux 
prouver à un homme que c’est lui qui a tort, quand je l’ennuie’ 
(Best.4670). 

The moulding of Voltaire’s literary taste was in no sense aca- 
demic. The characteristics of his early years of apprenticeship 
were complexity and unity, a combination of respect for the tra- 
ditional notions of aesthetic practice and judgement, anda genuine 
desire to widen the horizons of literature and the criticism of 
literature. The Volairean achievement lay essentially in an intel- 
lectual synthesis of various widely differing tendencies of his 
time. 

His general cultural development was shaped to a considerable 
extent by personal contact with leading men of letters, rather than 
by formal education. In this respect Voltaire was in a somewhat 
unique position, to which Linguet quite appropriately draws 
attention: ‘Enfin songez qu’ayant passé dans les sociétés les plus 
brillantes, les plus capables de perfectionner son goût, de polir 
son style, les deux tiers de sa vie, c’est à dire le tems que les autres 
écrivains perdent, comme je viens de l’observer, à lutter contre les 
rigueurs de la fortune, celui qu’ils partagent entre le désir de se 
faire un nom, & le besoin de s’assurer un sort, il a au contraire 
consacré à la retraite, à l'étude la plus assidue, celui qu’ils em- 
ploient presque tous à jouir d’une aisance enfin péniblement 
acquise”? (pp.8-9). Nevertheless the jesuit education which Vol- 
taire received in his early youth did exert a strong formative 


22 moving away from the ‘environ- on to analyse the inherent qualities of 
mental’ argument, Linguet then goes  Voltaire’s diverse talents. 
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influence on his literary life, and has received a great deal of 
critical attention. He bore early testimony to his intellectual debt 
to the jesuits in the Temple de goût: ‘De tous les Religieux, les 
Jésuites sont ceux qui entendent le mieux les belles-lettres, et ils 
ont toujours réussi dans l’éloquence et dans la poésie. ... Le Dieu 
voit du très bon œil beaucoup de ces Pères’ (M.viii.593), and the 
respect with which he treated their critical judgement is reflected 
in his correspondence with various members of the order. 

Many jesuit thinkers feature in the Catalogue des écrivains: 
Bourdaloue, Bouhours, Brumoy, Gédoyn, Duhalde, Labbe, 
Sirmond etc. Of those with whom he had direct personal contact, 
his long and cordial friendship with Olivet and Porée forms an 
interesting and prominent feature of his correspondence. Jesuit 
training undoubtedly helped Voltaire to avoid many of the 
literary pitfalls provided by the ‘geometric’ spirit which domi- 
nated his early years. 

On the other hand his sympathetic attitude towards certain 
individuals was counter-balanced to some extent by the reserva- 
tions that he made concerning the movement as a whole as, for 
example, in the article ‘Amplification’ in the Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique. Jesuit thinking in general, was for Voltaire, too narrowly 
confined to a dry academic humanism, against which his poetic 
instincts revolted». 

Much of his antipathy towards certain aspects of jesuit thought 
arose from the fact that it was too exclusively concerned with the 
ancients. He saw no purpose, for example, in their practice of 
writing poetry in latin, and he expressed disapproval of this 
manifestation of jesuit conservatism in his letter of August 1735 
to Tournemine: ‘J’ai lu avec beaucoup de plaisir le poème latin 
que vous m'avez envoyé: & je regrette toujours que ceux qui 
écrivent si bien dans une langue étrangére & presque inutile, ne 


23 see for example the article Educa- because of the latter’s hostility to 
tion of the Dictionnaire philosophique. Locke and his unqualified admiration 
Pierron comments that Voltaire was for Corneille (pp.123-125). 
unsympathetic towards Tournemine 
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s'appliquent pas à enrichir la nôtre . . . et je souhaite, pour 
l'honneur de la nation, qu’il veuille bien faire dans une langue 
qu’on parle, ce qu’il fait dans une langue qu’on ne parle plus’ 
(Best.871). 

As a body the Jesuits were the subject of much comment. In 
the Notebooks, commenting on the origins of Jesuit power, he 
wrote: ‘Ignace étoit un imbecille. Renonciation aux dignitez par 
humilité cause de leur grandeur. Vœu d’enseigner la jeunesse au 
lieu d’aller précher les infidéles, parce que les chemins étoient 
alors impracticables. Leur gouvernement monarchique ayant 
toujours à leur tête un vieillard expérimenté et modéré” (i.128). 
And in the Fragments he remarked: “Obédience au pape reste 
d’esclavage. L’Evéque de Rome a cru et a fait croire qu’il avait 
succédé au trône des césars. Il est arrivé la même chose à ******¥4 
qu’à St.Ignace. C’était un fou, des gens habiles ont établi sa 
société fondée sur le fanatisme” (ii.444). Thus Voltaire’s attitude 
towards the literary activities of the Jesuits was inevitably condi- 
tioned by his campaign against fanaticism and ‘l’infâme” in general. 

Voltaire was under the direct influence of the Jesuits at Louis- 
le-Grand from 1704-1710; 1714-1724 remains however the most 
significant period in his education, and it was during the course 
of this decade that the basic structure of his literary taste crystal- 
lized. During this period he had the unique cultural opportunity 
of moving at an intimate level in the most varied and brilliant 
society in France, and his impressions of these various ‘aimables 
asiles’ are scattered throughout the early part of the correspond- 
ence”. 

As has already been indicated however, Voltaire retained a 
profound critical suspicion of the effect on literature and aesthetic 
values in general exerted by this circle of scintillating, witty 
savants of which he saw Fontenelle as a typical representative. 


24 *asin ms. Inasimilar quotationon blanche de Sulli (M.x.472), Best.37, 43. 


p-383 the blank is filled by ‘Jesus’. A detailed survey of his contacts dur- 
25 Sur l’usage de la vie (M.x.94), ing this period has been treated ad- 
Epitre au prince de Vendôme; La nuit  mirably by Naves (pp.153-158). 
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Thus in the letter to Le Févre®*, he commented perceptively: 
‘Il y a dans Paris un grand nombre de petites sociétés où préside 
toujours quelque femme, qui dans le déclin de sa beauté commence 
à cultiver son esprit... Si vous négligez d’être au rang des cour- 
tisans, vous êtes dans celui des ennemis, & on vous écrase .. . les 
places destinées aux gens de lettres sont données à l'intrigue, non 
au talent’ (Best., appendix 13). 

In his enumeration of the external factors leading to Voltaire’s 
pre-eminence as a critic, and above all as ‘l’homme du gout’, 
Linguet continued in the Observations générales prefacing his 
Examen: ‘songez qu’ayant eu dès sa jeunesse, à volonté, des 
livres, des secrétaires, des copistes; n’ayant par conséquent jamais 
dû manquer une occasion de s’instruire, ni perdre une idée, il a 
pu épargner beaucoup de tems, qui étant encore employé de 
même, doubloit en quelque sorte ses richesses & ses facultés lit- 
téraires’ (p.9). Voltaire’s general cultural interests were, indeed, 
extremely wide, if at times superficial. He was familiar of course 
with most of the major critical works of the seventeenth century, 
although it is difficult to determine which of the more minor 
writers he read in the original, and the degree to which his 
statements on them merely follow contemporary opinion. 
In the Ferney catalogue none of the foreign critics who played 
such an important part in the formulation of seventeenth cen- 
tury critical opinion, Castelvetro, Heinsius, Scaliger, Vossius, 
are listed. 

On the other hand, many of the critics whose works mark 
significant stages in the development of French criticism, are 
represented in Voltaire’s library, although not always by their 


26 that this is a bone fide letter is, as state of mind at this time’. Besterman 


Besterman points out, ‘improbable’. It 
is manifestly a ‘carefully composed 
literary performance’; the gloomy pic- 
ture which Voltaire paints of the 
French literary scene in an earlier part 
of the letter is ‘not in accord with his 


places the date of composition much 
nearer to the actual 1742 publication, 
and certainly post-1735; 1732 is the 
date given in all the editions following 
the Genéve 1742 edition of the 
Œuvres mélées de mr. de Voltaire. 
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best known works. His collection?” included the 1715 edition of 
Aubignac’s Pratique du théâtre (131), Balzac’s Œuvres (168-172), 
three editions of Boileau’s Œuvres complètes (341-344), Bouhours 
(395-397), Bussy-Rabutin (506), Chapelain, represented by only 
one edition of La Pucelle (599), Costar (737), Desmarets (856- 
857), Gravina’s Della ragion poetica libri due — in the original 
1708 Rome edition (1337), La Bruyére (1573-1574), Ménage 
(2040, 1938), Ogier, only one work: Jugement et censure du livre 
de la doctrine curieuse de Francois Sarasse (2205), Pascal (2256- 
2259), Perrault, represented only by Les hommes .. . illustres pen- 
dant le dix-septiéme siécle (2292), Saint-Evremond (2610-2611), 
Sarrasin (2637), Scarron (2658), Segrais (2674), Théophile (2817), 
Urfé (2881), Voiture (2959-2961). Notable absentees from this 
list of seventeenth century writers include Godeau, La Mesnar- 
dière, Le Bossu, Rapin, Le Moyne, Scudéry. Only tentative con- 
clusions can be reached from the evidence of the Ferney catalogue, 
as many of his books have undoubtedly been lost, and Voltaire 
himself was constantly complaining that his property was being 
stolen. But from the evidence available it is clear that Voltaire was 
familiar with the main publications of seventeenth century crit- 
ical thought. His familiarity with contemporary eighteenth cen- 
tury critical activity is beyond dispute. Havens and Torrey list 
La Motte’s Œuvres, Inés de Castro and Lettres suivies d’un recueil 
de vers, Fontenelle (1104-1107), Addison— Works, London 
1722, (20), Hume—two editions of the Æssays and treatises on 
several subjects, 1753 and 1758 (1475-1476, also 1477-1478), 
Shaftesbury—Characteristics of men, manners, opinions, times, 
London 1727 (2699, 2700), Crousaz—Commentaire sur la traduc- 
tion en vers dem. l abbé du Resnal de l'essai de m. Pope sur l’homme, 
Genève 1738 (774), and finally Dubos, Histoire critique del’ établis- 
sement de la monarchie françoise dans les Gaules, 1734 (914); 


27 references are taken from Vol- 28 1652-1654, although all these are 
taire’s catalogue of his library at Ferney, | comparatively late editions, 1759, 1772 
edited by Havens and Torrey, Studies and 1754 respectively. 

ix. 
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Histoire de la ligue faite à Cambray (915); Réflexions critiques, 1740 
Paris edition (916). 

The seriousness of Voltaire’s intentions with regard to the 
study of literature was indicated in a letter to Thieriot in 1758: 
“Pourriez-vous me faire un petit catalogue des bons livres qui ont 
paru depuis dix ans? Je crois qu’il sera court; mais je veux avoir 
tout ce qui peut étre utile, et méme les livres médiocres dans les 
quels il y a du bon’ (Best.7030; cf. Best.5607). 

Thus in spite of his professed aversion to the academic aspects 
of criticism, it should be emphasised in any consideration of Vol- 
taire’s literary development, that, apart from the influences 
exerted by personal contact with men of letters, Voltaire was at 
the same time very much a man of books: ‘Si je manque de livres, 
je deviendrai bien malheureux’ (Best.3857). ‘Il est bien cruel de 
manquer des livres’ (Best.5080). ‘Je voiage avec des livres comme 
les héroines de roman voiagaient avec des diamants et du linge 
sale’ (Best.4828; see also Best.5249, 5316, 5293). 
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Taste and the critical process 


i. The Place of Dubos in Voltaire’s thought 


In view of Voltaire’s marked antipathy towards literary theorists 
in general, it is especially significant when one theorist occupies 
an important position in his literary thought, and exercises a for- 
mative influence over the development of his literary taste. The 
theorist who commanded Voltaire’s particular attention was 
Dubos. In the Catalogue des écrivains Dubos was one of the few 
abstract thinkers to receive a favourable treatment: “Tous les 
artistes lisent avec fruit ses Réflexions sur la poésie, la peinture et 
la musique. C’est le livre le plus utile qu’on ait jamais écrit sur ces 
matières chez aucune des nations de l’Europe. . . . Ce quia fait la 
bonté de cet ouvrage, c’est qu’il n’y a que peu d'erreurs et beau- 
coup de réflexions vraies, nouvelles et profondes. Ce n’est pas un 
livre méthodique mais l’auteur pense et fait penser. Il ne savait 
pourtant la musique, il n’avait jamais pu faire des vers, il n’avait 
jamais peint un tableau; mais il avait beaucoup lu, vu, entendu, et 
réfléchi” (M.xiv.66). 

In spite of the reservation concerning the fact that Dubos was 
not a practising artist, the latter enjoyed for some considerable 
time Voltaire’s esteem. After 1728 details of their relationship are 
only revéaled in connection with the projected Szécle de Louis xiv. 
In 1738 Voltaire had drawn up a detailed plan of the work, and 
submitted it to Dubos for comment (Best.1569). Dubos had been 
permanent secretary of the Académie since 1722. 

It remains therefore extremely difficult to establish precisely 
which of Dubos’s ideas had the most profound effect on Voltaire. 
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Voltaire’s literary pronouncements are so often intimately linked 
with specific external circumstances that it can be misleading to 
come to a definitive conclusion with regard to his attitude on any 
single issue. | 

Certainly Voltaire used Dubos for his own polemic purposes. 
Thus in 1736, when Voltaire described Dubos as: ‘homme très 
sage, très savant et très estimé” (M.iii.1 1; see also M.xxiv. 354), the 
latter was being used purely and simply as a weapon against Jean- 
Baptiste Rousseau. Similarly in the article ‘Esprit des lois’ in the 
Questions sur l'encyclopédie (1771) Dubos was the peg on which 
Voltaire hung his attack on Montesquieu (M.xx.1 1-13). In chap- 
ters xxiii-xxv of Livre xxx of the Esprit des lois Montesquieu had 
rejected the thesis which Dubos had expounded in his Histoire 
critique de l’establissement de la monarchie française dans les Gaules. 
Voltaire thereuponzealously defended Dubos against each point of 
Montesquieu’s attack, and it is difficult not to detect in his desire 
to defend Dubos a more urgent desire to confound his immediate 
adversary. 

Voltaire’s general interest in the work of Dubos was however 
considerable. In the article ‘Dubos’ of the Catalogue des écrivains, 
Voltaire praised the power of historical and political insight shown 
by Dubos in Les Intérêts de 1 "Angleterre (M.xiv.66). Then in 1742 
the accession of Resnal to the place in the Académie left by the 
death of Dubos, was the signal for an abrupt volte-face. In his 
address to the Académie Resnal praised his predecessor as being 
the only French writer who had revealed a genuine familiarity 
with the culture of other nations. Voltaire thereupon wrote to 
him, and reminded him of Rapin de Thoiras, and of course, by 
inference, of his own work (Best.2447), and this time he was care- 
ful to point out en passant the faults in Dubos’ historical method, 
declaring that the latter: ‘porte avec soi un ridicule trop frappant’ 
(loc. cit.). 

Then again, speaking in the Siècle de Louis x1v of another of 
Dubos’s historical works, Histoire de la ligue de Cambrai, Voltaire 
readopted a favourable attitude. Here Dubos’s work is described 
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in the following terms: ‘profonde, politique et intéressante, [qui] 
fait connaître les usages et les mœurs du temps, et est un modèle 
en ce genre’ (M.xiv.66). 

Thus Voltaire’s judgements on Dubos appear to hover between 
extremities, being subject to the polemic necessities of the 
moment. 

If Voltaire’s comments on Dubos as a historian are capricious, 
however, his attitude towards him asa critic and literary historian 
is even less clearly definable. His assessment of the value and 
interest of the Réflexions in the Siècle de Louis xiv (M.xiv.66) 
was qualified in a letter to Argens in 1752, in which his praise of 
Dubos was couched in more cautious terms: ‘Au reste, j’aurais été 
bien fâché d’acheter un tableau sur la parole de l’Abbé Dubos. Il 
ne s’y connaissait point du tout, non plus qu’en musique et en 
poésie; mais il réfléchissait beaucoup sur tout ce qu’il avait lu 
et entendu dire, et il a trouvé le secret de faire un livre très 
utile où il n’y a de mauvais que ce qui est uniquement de lui’ 
(Best.4376). 

Here the tenor of the Dubos-Voltaire relationship can already 
be detected. It was essentially a confrontation of Thomme du 
goût’ with Thomme d’idées’. This emerges more clearly in the 
fact that Voltaire, whilst borrowing and acknowledging the origi- 
nality of certain of Dubos’s ideas, often criticised him on account 
of his style. Dubos was above all concerned with aesthetic theo- 
ries, and not with the niceties of expression. It was this aspect of 
the academic which irritated the stylist: In a letter to Algarotti in 
1751, for example, he commented: ‘Voici votre Dubos, le juge- 
ment est grand, le style mauvais. Il faut le lire, mais le relire serait 
ennuyeux’ (Best.3917). Thus for Voltaire, Dubos was a thinker 
of originality, a first class scholar and a bad writer. The qualities 
which Voltaire emphasised in Dubos’s thought were—his balan- 
ced judgement, the reliability of his factual information, and his 
remarkable powers of memory. Ina letter to Thieriot Dubos was 
referred to as ‘Varron Dubos’ (Best.1571), and in 1739 Voltaire 
wrote to Thieriot: ‘Je vous demande instament de remercier 
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pour moy Varron Dubos. Je voudrois être à portée de le consul- 
ter. Cet homme là a tous les petits événements présents à l’esprit 
comme les plus grands. Il faut avoir une mémoire bien vaste et 
bien exacte pour se souvenir que mr de Charnassé commandoit 
un régiment français au service des états: la mémoire n’est pas 
son seul partage, il y a longtemps que je le regarde comme un 
des écrivains des plus judicieux que la France ait produits’ 
(Best.1884). As Caramaschi has shown, the {most clearly de- 
fined aspects of the intellectual relationship between Voltaire 
and Dubos emerge in their methods of historical investigation. 
This is particularly true with regard to the evolution of Voltaire’s 
plan for the structure of the Siècle de Louis xrv (Caramaschi, 
ch.ii). 

From the point of view of general aesthetic theory, it was firstly 
in the field of epic poetry that Dubos exerted an influence on Vol- 
taire. In the Szécle Voltaire wrote: ‘L’abbé Dubos, homme d’un 
très grand sens, qui écrivait son traité sur la poésie et sur la pein- 
ture vers l’an 1714, trouva que dans toute l’histoire de la France il 
n’y avait pas de vrai sujet de poème épique que la destruction de 
la Ligue par Henri le Grand’ (M.xiv.553). Commenting on this 
Faguet noted: ‘Que ce soit cet abbé Dubos qui ait en quelque sorte, 
cristallisé les idées de Voltaire sur le poème épique, cela ne fait pas 
l'ombre d’un doute” (Revue des cours et conférences, November 
1900-March 1901, p.485). Other critics, notably Cresson (p.7) 
and Lanson (Voltaire, pp.15, 19) claim that Voltaire’s interest in 
writing an epic poem on Henry rv was the result of a sojourn with 
Caumartin in 1715. Braunschvig (p.79) and Lombard (p.292) 
both subscribe to this view. 

Certainly the date of the first edition of the Ligue, which was 
later to become the Henriade, was 1717-171 8, and Dubos’s 
Réflexions were not published until 1719, in order no doubt to 
reinforce the author’s candidature for a seat in the Académie. But 
Dubos’s ideas had been in circulation for many years before their 
official publication and the influence of these views over Voltaire’s 
attitude towards epic poetry cannot be entirely dismissed. 
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Like Saint-Evremond, Dubos had criticised the tendency of his 
contemporaries to concentrate exclusively on classical subjects: 
‘Au lieu d'emprunter des Héros aux Grecs et aux Latins, qu’on ose 
donc en faire de nos Rois et de nos Princes’ (11.xxxviii.298), a 
statement which reiterated a point which had been made in an 
earlier volume: ‘Qu'il n’espére pas de réussir, s’il n’entretient 
point les François des lieux fameux dans leur histoire, et s’il ne 
leur parle point des personnages et des événemens auxquels ils 
prennent déjà un grand intérêt, s’il est permis de parler ainsi, 
national’ (1.xxiii.98). The similarity between these arguments and 
the arguments which Voltaire used in the justification of his 
choice of subject in the Henriade is clear. On the other hand, Vol- 
taire placed the art of the epic poet within much narrower con- 
fines than did Dubos. For Voltaire ‘le merveilleux’, the roma- 
nesque, and the traditional components of the epic were quite 
unsuitable for the modern epic poem, and his whole approach was 
far more eclectic than that of Dubos—a further illustration of the 
difference between the artist and the theorist. If, as a critic, Vol- 
taire strongly opposed the invasion of Tesprit géométrique” into 
literature, as an artist he did submit in some measure to the ratio- 
nalised literary practices of the eighteenth century. To Paul Des- 
forges-Maillard in 1735 he commented that in poetry, for example, 
within certain established ‘bornes’ ‘je n’estime la poésie qu’autant 
qu’elle est l’ornement de la raison’ (Best.861). Voltaire was thus 
torn between two strongly conflicting forces. Asa writer he wished 
to reflect the spirit of his age, which was an age of philosophical 
and critical rationalism (M.viii.362) yet, on the other hand, he 
was aware of the essentially anti-literary tendencies of rationalist 
thought. The whole dilemma is well reflected in a comment in the 
Notebooks: ‘La raison a fait tort à la littérature comme à la reli- 
gion:ellel’adécharnée. Plusde predictions, plusd’ oracles’ (11.365). 

For Voltaire the writers of the age of Louis x1v have ‘accou- 
tumé la poésie française à une marche trop uniforme . . . un goût 
général qui donne assez l'exclusion aux imaginations de l'épopée 
(M.viii.362). 
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It isin the Siècle de Louis x1v that much of the basic evidence 
for the existence of a relationship between Dubos and Voltaire, 
concerning the choice ofa subject for an epic poem, is to be found. 
But whilst apparently acknowledging Dubosas a source of inspi- 
tation for the Henriade, Voltaire at the same time criticises him for 
not having developed his thoughts far enough: ‘Il devait ajouter 
que les embellissements de l’épopée convenables aux Grecs, aux 
Romains, aux Italiens du xv° et du xvre siècle, étant proscrits 
parmi les Français, les Dieux de la Fable, les oracles, les héros 
invulnérables, les monstres, les sortilèges, les métamorphoses, les 
aventures romanesques, n'étant plus de saison, les beautés propres 
au poème épique sont renfermées dans un cercle très étroit’ 
(M.xiv.553). 

It was over the question of the nature of genius that the greatest 
point of contention arose between Dubos and Voltaire. Dubos 
had maintained that through the medium of genius standard sub- 
jects could be renewed, from the point of view of poetic beauty, 
indefinitely. Within Voltaire’s scheme of cultural progress, on the 
other hand, nature only provided the artist with a limited amount 
of potential material: ‘Chaque artiste saisit en son genre les beautés 
naturelles que ce genre comporte. Quiconque approfondit les 
théories des arts purement de génie, doit, s’il a quelque génie lui- 
même, savoir que ces premières beautés, ces grands traits naturels 
qui appartiennent à ces arts, et qui conviennent à la nation pour 
laquelle on travaille, sont en petit nombre. Les sujets et les embel- 
lissements propres aux sujets ont des bornes bien plus reserrées 
qu’on ne pense . . . Si donc il se trouve jamais quelque artiste qui 
s'empare des seuls ornements convenables au temps, au sujet, à la 
nation, et qui exécute ce qu’on a tenté, ceux qui viendront après 
lui trouveront la carrière remplie’ (oc. cit.). Once this material 
has been skilfully utilised then it becomes “lieu commun’: ‘Les 
vérités morales une fois annoncées avec éloquence, les tableaux 
des misères et des faiblesses humaines, des vanités de la grandeur, 
des ravages de la mort, étant faits par des mains habiles, tout cela 
devient lieu commun. On est réduit ou à imiter ou à Siegarer syst: 
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Ainsi donc le génie n’a qu’un siècle, après quoi il faut qu’il dégé- 
nére’ (oc. cit.). The potentialities for the expression of aesthetic 
beauty are thus in Voltaire’s eyes extremely limited. As for epic 
poetry, similarly for tragedy: ‘il ne faut pas croire que les grandes 
passions tragiques et les grands sentiments puissent se varier a 
l'infini d’une manière neuve et frappante. Tout a ses bornes’ 
(loc. cit.). On this point Voltaire was consciously disagreeing 
with Dubos: ‘L’abbé Dubos, faute de génie, croit que les hommes 
de génie peuvent encore trouver une foule de nouveaux carac- 
tères: mais il faudrait que la nature en fit’ (doc. cit.). In this respect 
it was above all Dubos’s views on comedy which were the object 
of particular criticism in the Siècle: ‘il s’imagine que ces petites 
différences qui sont dans les caractères des hommes peuvent être 
maniées aussi heureusement que les grands sujets. Les nuances, 
à la vérité, sont innombrables, mais les couleurs éclatantes sont en 
petit nombre: et ce sont les couleurs primitives qu’un grand 
artiste ne manque pas d'employer’ (oc. cit.). 

Dubos had written: ‘Les sujets qui sont encore intacts nous 
échapent, et nous lisons plusieurs fois l’histoire qui les raconte, 
sans les remarquer, parce que le génie n’ouvre pas nos yeux; mais 
ces sujets fraperoient d’abord le Poète qui auroit un génie propre 
à les traiter.... Mais les hommes. . . sont tous des originaux parti- 
culiers pour le Poète né avec le génie de la Comédie . . il ne s’en- 
suit pas que tous les sujets de Comédie soient épuisés de ce que 
les personnes qui n’ont point de génie pour la Comédie, et qui 
n’ont pas étudié les hommes par le côté que la Comédie doit étu- 
dier, n’en puissent indiquer de nouveaux’ (1.xxvii.126, 129-130). 
Thus both critics evolved directly opposing views of cultural 
progress, and two entirely different conceptions of the qualities 
and limitations of human genius are confronted. 

The emphasis which Voltaire placed on historical factors in the 
introduction to the Siècle de Louis xrv raises interesting parallels, 
and also points of divergence, with Dubos’s historical approach. 
This emerges most clearly in the sections dealing with aesthetic 
progress. The general historical spirit of the Siècle, namely to see 
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historical facts in the light of the wider perspective of the growth 
of art and culture, probably owed much to the general influence 
of the moralists and humanists, but the plan to enlarge the tradi- 
tional structure of historical study to include an all-embracing sur- 
vey of the development of civilisation in the broadest sense of the 
word conceived in terms of the ‘grand siècle’ theory, bears a close 
resemblance to Dubos’s thoughts on the issue. This was precisely 
the theory which the latter had elaborated in the Réflexions, in 
Opposition to the theory of the evolutionary and necessarily con- 
tinuous lines of progress popularised by the ‘géométres’, and 
before them the moderns. 

For Dubos progress could only be defined with reference to 
the ‘arts de génie’; the pretensions of superiority over the ancients 
asserted by the moderns reminded him of: ‘ce Roitelet qui se mit 
sur le dos de l’Aigle pour prendre son essor, quand oiseau de 
Jupiter serait las, afin de pouvoir lui reprocher ensuite que ses ailes 
le portoient plus haut que lui’ (11.xxxviii.297). Caramaschi (p.49) 
points to the second paragraph of the introduction to the Siècle as 
an example of the way in which Voltaire’s thought on this issue 
closely paralleled that of Dubos: ‘Tous les temps ont produit des 
Héros et des politiques: tous les peuples ont éprouvé des révolu- 
tions: toutes les histoires sont presque égales pour qui ne veut 
mettre que des faits dans sa mémoire. Mais quiconque pense, qui- 
conque a du goût, ne compte que quatre siècles dans l’histoire du 
monde. Ces quatre âges heureux sont ceux où les arts ont été per- 
fectionnés, et qui, servant d’époque à la grandeur de Pesprit 
humain, sont l’exemple de la postérité” (M.xiv.155). Dubos had 
written: “Les Annales du genre humain font mention de quatre 
siécles dont les productions ont été admirées par tous les autres 
siècles. Ces siècles heureux où les arts ont atteint une perfection à 
laquelle ils ne sont point parvenus dans les autres, sont celui qui 
commença dix ou douze années avant le règne de Philippe père 
d'Alexandre le Grand, celui de Jules César et d’Auguste, celui de 
Jules Second et de Léon x, enfin celui de nôtre Roi Louis xrv’ 


(11.xii.74). 
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Voltaire defined the four ‘grands siècles’ in the following terms: 
‘Le premier de ces siècles . celui de Philippe et d’Alexandre, ou 
celui des Périclès, des Démosthène, des Aristote, des Platon, des 
Apelle, des Phidias, des Praxitèle; et cet honneur a été renfermé 
dans les limites de la Grèce. . . Le second âge est celui de César et 
d’Auguste … Le troisième est celui qui suivit la prise de Constan- 
tinople par Mahomet 11. . .. C’était le temps de la gloire d'Italie. … 
Tout tendait à la perfection. . . . Le quatrième est celui qu’on 
nomme le siècle de Louis xiv, et c’est peut-être celui des quatre 
qui approche le plus de la perfection’ (M.xiv.155-156). Both Vol- 
taire and Dubos were concerned with the notion of ‘siècle’, which 
for them was not merely a temporal concept, but signified rather 
the organic character of an epoch. Modern commentators have in 
general tended to neglect this ‘grand siècle’ theory as an intellec- 
tual link between Dubos and Voltaire. François merely stated: 
‘Voltaire professe une théorie sur les grandes époques’ (p.13), 
and left it at that. Naves wrote that Voltaire: ‘se rallie . . . à la théo- 
rie des siècles et des apogées suivies de décadence, telle qu’elle 
apparaissait timidement chez Fontenelle ou chez Louis Racine... 
l’idée du progrès cyclique, déjà entrevue par Fontenelle’ (pp.131, 
138). 

Only Camaraschi provides a really comprehensive study of 
their relationship with regard to this theory. The other critics 
make no reference to Dubos. Certainly Fontenelle expressed the 
concept of cyclic progress and its corollary the dependence of 
cultural progress on favourable social conditions (Carré, p.586). 
The historical significance of Dubos’s work does not lie in having 
‘invented’ the theory, but in having given the most extensive and 
consistently argued treatment to those elements already present 
in current critical thought, with the result that the whole concept 
dominated French critical thought almost until the advent of 
Taine. 

Both Voltaire and Dubos are in basic agreement concerning the 
existence of a cyclic pattern of cultural progress, but they differ 
fundamentally in their explanations of the nature and causes of 
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the phenomenon. Dubos had insisted that during the course 
of each of the ‘grands siècles’ the level of artistic achieve- 
ment had risen by means of ‘un progrès subit’: ‘franchissant en 
peu de tems un long espace sautent de leur levant a leur midi’ 
(IL xiii.96). 

As has already been stated Dubos defined two major levels of 
influence conditioning the progress of the arts and the develop- 
ment of aesthetic taste, ‘causes morales’ and ‘causes physiques’ 
(11.xii-xx). In six sections (xiv-xix) he had drawn specific atten- 
tion to the effect of climate on culture and art. 

With Voltaire there is some measure of hesitation over the 
theory of the ‘causes physiques’. He usually treats the issue at a 
superficial level, acknowledging the effect of climate en passant, 
but never dealing satisfactorily with the problem when confronted 
with it directly. Again in many instances he uses the theory to 
advance his own polemic purposes. In 1770 he adopted many of 
Dubos’s geographical, sociological and linguistic arguments in 
the article Anciens et modernes of the Dictionnaire philosophique in 
order to refute once and for all La Motte’s thesis that the art of the 
ancients was inferior (M.xvii.228). Similarly he recognised the 
effect of climate on art in two articles written in 1772, Du goût 
particulier d’une nation and Rareté des gens de goût. In the earlier 
article, Anciens et modernes, he wrote: ‘La température du climat 
introduira dans un pays froid et humide un goût d’architecture, 
d’ameublements, de vêtements, qui sera fort bon et qui ne pourra 
être reçu à Rome, en Sicile. . . . La nature n’est point bizarre, mais 
il se pourrait qu’elle eût donné aux Athéniens un terrain et un ciel 
plus propre que la Vestphalie et que le Limousin à former certains 
génies. Il se pourrait bien encore que le gouvernement d'Athènes, 
en secondant le climat, eût mis dans la tête de Démosthène quelque 
chose que Pair de Clamart et de la Grenouillère, et le gouverne- 
ment du Cardinal de Richelieu, ne mirent point dans la tête 
d’Omer Talon et de Jérôme Bignon’ (M.xvii.278). The correla- 
tion between social and climatic conditions and the level of cul- 
tural achievement was here being stated in terms which fully 
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coincided with the framework of Dubos’s thesis. Elsewhere 
however, Voltaire refuted the theory. In the article Climat, writ- 
ten also in 1771, he took all the real aesthetic significance out of the 
theory by an almost frivolous over-generalisation: ‘Il est certain 
que le sol et atmosphère signalent leur empire sur toutes les pro- 
ductions de la nature à commencer par l’homme et à finir par les 
champignons’ (M.xviii.197-202). On the whole Dubos’s explana- 
tion of the causes of the upsurge of genius in the ‘grands siècles’ 
was totally insufficient for Voltaire. In the Siècle de Louis xIV 
physical and moral reasons for cultural decadence had been direct- 
ly disputed: ‘On a cherché en vain dans les causes morales et dans 
les causes physiques la raison de cette tardive fécondité, suivie 
d’une longue stérilité. La véritable raison est que chez les peuples 
qui cultivent les beaux-arts il faut beaucoup d’années pour épurer 
la langue et le gotit. Quand les premiers pas sont faits, alors les 
génies se développent; l’émulation, la faveur publique prodiguée 
à ces nouveaux efforts excitent tous les talents’ (M.xiv.552). In the 
Notebooks his thought does seem to hint at the recognition of the 
relationship between social factors and aesthetic taste: ‘Le goust 
manquoit en France jusqu’a Louis 14 parce que le royaume n’étoit 
pas assez florissant pour que les beaux arts qui sont enfans de 
l’abondance, de la société, et de l’oisiveté fussent à la mode’ 
(i.132), although earlier he had remarked upon the fact that the 
social conditions in which the Greeks lived, and those of seven- 
teenth century England, seemed to have little effect over the de- 
velopment of art during these periods: “The time which Euripides 
lived in, was not more refined than the age which produced 
Bacon, Spenser, Queen Elisabeth, Shakespear’ (i.83). The theory 
of the ‘grands siécles’ did have a penetrating effect on Voltaire’s 
critical thought, but the whole question was approached from a 


29an admirable treatment of this ‘La Théorie des climats des Réflexions 
whole theory of climatic influence on critiques à l’Esprit des lois’, Revue 
art in connection with the develop-  d’histoire littéraire de la France (1953), 
ment ofeighteenth century criticalatti-  pp.17-37, 159-174. 
tudes is to be found in Mercier’s article 
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different angle to that adopted by Dubos. Voltaire was obsessed 
with the notion of the inevitable decline of French art after the 
great achievements of the seventeenth century. In a letter to 
Cideville in 1746 he wrote: ‘La littérature languit d’ailleurs. La 
terre se repose. II ne faut pas faire des moissons tous les jours, la 
trop grande abondance dégotiteroit’ (Best.3126), and in the 
Défense de Louis xiv: ‘Comment s’est-il pu faire que tant 
d'hommes supérieurs dans tant de genres différents aient fleuri 
tous ensemble dans le même âge? Ce prodige était arrivé trois 
fois dans l’histoire du monde, et peut-être ne reparaitra plusii 
Mon principal but a été de rendre justice aux hommes célébres de 
ces temps illustres dont j’ai vu la fin’ (M-xxviii.330-331). 

The correspondence reveals a progressive intensity in the ex- 
pression of his views on the contrast between the two ages. In 
1761 he stated categorically in a letter to La Vallière: ‘Le bon goût, 
en tout genre, n’établit son empire que dans le siècle de Louis x1v’ 
(Best.8971). By 1769 his comments had gained considerably in 
acidity: “Le vin du siécle de Louis 14 est bu, on ne peut pas méme 
faire du vinaigre passable avec la lie dans laquelle nous sommes’ 
(Best.14511). ‘Le siècle présent n’est presque composé que des 
excrémens du grand siècle de Louis xrv’ (Best.14537). Naves 
traced much of the importance given to the notion of taste and 
the critical nostalgia for the art of the seventeenth century, mar- 
ked features of Voltairean aesthetics, to the influence of Rollin’s 
Traité des études: ‘et par là, Rollin, en plein âge géométrique 
inaugure bien la nostalgie du grand siècle, qui va inspirer tout 
l’âge voltairien’ (p.85). But both these aspects of Voltaire’s 
thought were part of the general critical climate in France some 
time before the publication of Rollin’s work. Voltaire was born 
at the end of a great literary epoch, and his analysis of that period 
becomes to a large extent a study in the theory of literary deca- 
dence. The emphasis in his thought is continually placed on the 
decline of a great age, rather than on the birth of a new age. The 
rhythm which governs literary movements does not seem to him 
to be necessarily subject to historical and natural forces. He is 
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inclined at times to view it more as a completely autonomous 
process: ‘Il y a des siècles de santé et de maladie’ (Wotebooks, 
ii.363). The whole progress of the arts and the evolution of taste 
were in Voltaire’s eyes subject to an arbitrary parabola: ‘Comme 
un artiste forme peu à peu son goût une nation forme aussi le sien. 
Elle croupit des siècles entiers dans la barbarie: ensuite il s’élève 
une faible aurore, enfin le grand jour paraît, après lequel on ne 
voit plus qu’un long et triste crépuscule” (M.xix.277), and the 
same sort of formula was expressed in the Siècle: ‘Le génie n’a 
qu’un siècle après quoi il faut qu’il dégénére’ (M.xiv.554). The 
trend of Voltaire’s thought is here patently opposed to the con- 
clusions of Dubos concerning the ever renewable upsurge of 
genius. In the conclusion to the Catalogue des écrivains he wrote: 
‘Il sera difficile désormais qu’il s’élève des génies nouveaux, à 
moins que d’autres mceurs, une autre sorte de gouvernement, ne 
donnent un tour nouveau aux esprits’ (M.xiv.144). 

That these ideas, concerning the exhaustion of culture were 
already circulating in 1715 is revealed by the fact that Dubos was 
able to anticipate Voltaire’s argument: ‘On plaint quelquefois les 
Peintres et les Poétes qui travaillent aujourd’hui de ce que leurs 
Prédécesseurs leur ont enlevé tous les sujets” (Réflexions, 
1.xxvi.122). Dubos had insisted that through genius, an individual 
phenomenon, each artist is able to approach his subject ‘par une 
route particuliére’, opened up to him by the ‘pénétration’ of his 
genius—‘[qui] . . . lui fait découvrir des faces nouvelles dans les 
sujets qu’on croit vulgairement les plus usés’ (1.xxvii.125). 

Voltaire does not feel, however, that the potentialities of the 
human spirit have been entirely exhausted: after the achievements 
of the geniuses of the ‘grand siécle’ there follows: ‘une foule de 
beaux esprits et de littérateurs’ with the result that ‘le siécle pré- 
sent n’est que le disciple du siècle passé’ (Wotebooks, ii.318, 361- 
B62) 

Commenting on this difference between Voltaire’s thought and 
that of Dubos, Caramaschi concluded: ‘mais il y a en tout cas chez 
P Abbé Dubos un sentiment dynamique de la creation littéraire 
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qui peut surprendre à cette date, et dont Voltaire par sa nature 
d'esprit comme par sa situation historique, est très éloigné” 
(p.162). 

In comparing the decadence of the contemporary French 
literary scene with other periods of cultural decadence, Voltaire 
Was pointing out that it was by no means the result of capricious 
accident, but rather the inevitable effect of the mechanics of cul- 
tural activity. In direct opposition to Dubos Voltaire maintained 
that once art had reached a certain degree of perfection, the only 
possible direction in which it can move is downwards. This con- 
cept of the inevitable degeneration of art was developed in the 
1757 article on taste, and it also emerges in the ‘Epitre dédicatoire’ 
to the Lois de Minos (M.vii.172; see also M.xix.589-590). 

The 1757 article on taste attempted to explain the inevitability 
of this process whereby taste, ‘après les siècles de perfection’, 
tends necessarily to degenerate: ‘Le goût peut se gater chez une 
nation: ce malheur arrive d’ordinaire après les siècles de perfec- 
tion. Les artistes, craignant d’être imitateurs, cherchent des routes 
écartées; ils s’éloignent de la belle nature que leurs prédécesseurs 
ont saisie; il y a du mérite dans leurs efforts: ce mérite couvre leurs 
défauts’ (M.xix.272). 

Thus in Voltaire’s view, ‘simplicité’, the supreme quality of art, 
is gradually lost as artists seek to avoid being merely imitative 
and try to attain individual originality. This conception of cul- 
tural evolution isin some measure the result of Voltaire’s essen- 
tially classical education; taken in conjunction with the back- 
ground influences exerted by the quarrel of the ancients and the 
moderns, his feeling for the historical moment in literature was 
impressed deeply upon him during his formative years. 

The importance which he placed on the literary moment, as 
opposed to Dubos’ emphasis on the literary milieu, is reflected 
throughout the Liste des écrivains at the end of the Siécle de 
Louis x1v. Under the article Bignon, for example, he wrote: ‘Il 
a laissé un plus grand nom que de grands ouvrages. Il n’était pas 
encore du bon temps de la littérature’ (M.xiv.4o), and in the article 
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Saulecque: ‘C’est un des effets du siècle de Louis x1v que le nombre 
prodigieux des poétes médiocres dans lesquels on trouve des vers 
heureux. La plupart de ces vers appartiennent au temps, et non au 
génie’ (M.xiv.132). 

The Siècle de Louis xiv thus remains an important landmark 
in the development of that characteristic nostalgia for the seven- 
teenth century, which manifested itself throughout the eighteenth 
century, and which has led some critics to associate Voltaire’s 
aesthetic thought entirely with French classicism. On the one 
hand the work served to popularise Dubos’s thesis of the “grands 
siécles’, but on the other hand, it marks the point at which Vol- 
taire consciously diverged from Dubos’s theory. 


ii. Voltaire and taste as an aesthetic concept 


The quarrel of the ancients and the moderns had not really 
resulted in a conclusive victory for either side, but from the point 
of view of the development of French critical attitudes, it did have 
an important stimulating effect. Certain new issues had been 
raised, and profound aesthetic problems defined, admittedly in 
over-simplified, extremist terms; to a large extent in fact, the 
essence of the conflict had become submerged beneath polemic 
irrelevancies. Nevertheless the controversy was fruitful in as 
much as critical consciousness on a new level had been awakened. 

The first stage in the development of post-quarrel attitudes had 
been to place art and the judgement of art directly within the 
sphere of ‘sentiment’, a fact which pointed to the empiricism of 
Locke as a forceful philosophical influence on French thought at 
this time. The affinities between Dubos’s aesthetics and the work 
of the contemporary English empiricists were examined in some 
detail in 1959 in Caramaschi’s “Arte e critica nella concezione 
dell’abate Du Bos’**. In some ways Dubos’s Réflexions represent 


30 Rivista di letteratura moderne e 
comparate, xii.101-118. 
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the first really substantial confrontation of Lockean empiricism 
with Cartesian rationalism in French aesthetics, and thus the 
impetus had been given to a movement in criticism which would 
eventually culminate in the problems of art being posed in terms 
of ‘sensibilité’. In the second half of the eighteenth century 
theorists would concentrate more on the emotional effect of art, 
and the ‘sentiment’ of Dubos would finally develop into the pre- 
romantic concept of aesthetic ‘passion’, in the post-Kantian sense. 

The Réflexions are not cited frequently in Voltaire’s works or 
in the correspondence, and it is true to say that many of their 
points of contact and apparent agreement are often really only 
part of their common intellectual milieu. In some measure the 
direct relationship between them can remain only one of specula- 
tion. In other ways, however, Dubos’s thought can be seen as the 
theoretical counterpart to Voltaire’s critical practice. 

With Dubos the whole concept of art had been intimately 
linked with that of taste. His contemplation of the phenomenon 
of the ‘grandes époques’ had led him to examine carefully the 
relationship between taste and society, culture and art, and this in 
turn had led to his significant emphasis on the historical cir- 
cumstances surrounding the work of art (11.xii.77-79). With Vol- 
taire an even narrower relationship was indicated: ‘Quand il y a 
peu de société, l’esprit est rétréci, sa pointe s’émousse, il n’y a pas 
de quoi se former le goût . . il y a de vastes pays où le goût n’est 
jamais parvenu: ce sont ceux où la société ne s’est point perfec- 
tionnée, où les hommes et les femmes ne se rassemblent point’ 
(M.xix.272). 

The evolution of taste during the seventeenth century was an 
extremely slow process, although it was a clear and consciously 
envisaged concept with critics such as Saint-Evremond, Pascal 
and La Bruyère, and a highly accurate critical weapon in the hands 
of Boileau. It was only, however, with Voltaire that taste gained 
an aesthetic precision which enabled it to attain the force of a 
generally acceptable criterion. It was in fact only with Voltaire 
that taste and criticism became consciously aesthetic. 
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Taste, rather than theory, was for Voltaire the only true basis 
of literary judgement. There were no ‘rules’ of taste, of course, 
but nevertheless Voltairean taste, as a process of critical discern- 
ment, was by no means a nebulous, subjective phenomenon. In 
Voltaire’s hands it was arbitrary and concrete. It was founded 
upon specific principles, which were derived in some measure 
from the classical traditions of ‘bienséance’ and ‘convenance’; in 
the eighteenth century these had tended to become identified with 
‘le bon ton’. An illustration of this is indicated by Caramaschi 
(pp.185-186), who recalls the terms in which Voltaire criticised 
Boileau’s sixth Sazire*?: ‘S’il avait vécu alors dans la bonne com- 
pagnie, elle lui aurait conseillé d’exercer son talent sur des objets 
plus dignes d’elle que des chats des rats, et des souris’ (M.xix.277). 

Taste, for Voltaire, was not, however, merely a personal 
assessment of art. It was a conscious attempt to reflect the judge- 
ment and reactions of all ‘honnétes hommes’. His definition of 
his function asa critic in the Temple du goût was, of course, basic- 
ally a defensive device, but it does reflect a certain aspect of Vol- 
taire’s aims as a critic, namely, to represent the views of an élite 
group rather than those of an individual: “Je n’étais en cela que 
le secrétaire du public. Si ceux qui perdent leur cause se plaignent, 
ils ne doivent pas s’addresser à celui qui a écrit l’Arrêt . . . on s’est 
contenté de mettre en général les sentimens du public dans un 
petit écrit sans conséquence: et je me suis chargé uniquement de 
tenir la plume’ (M.viii.5 51-552). The sincerity of this is perhaps 
questionable, seen in the light of the arbitrary nature of some of 
Voltaire’s critical comments, but it is possible to take this as a 
representation of the position he wished to hold ideally as a critic. 
‘Le public’ was, of course, an extremely limited section of society: 
‘cent hommes de goût’. 

The concept of taste was for Voltaire very much involved with 
wider social implications, as has been emphasised by Naves 


31 Sakmann, on the other hand and ‘le naturel’, but the latter factor is, 
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(ch.iv). Sakmann, speaking of Voltaire’s historical approach in the 
Siècle de Louis xrv commented: ‘Ce coup d’ceil d’ensemble sur une 
grande période historique, qui lui apparaît traversée par une loi 
secrète, fait sa supériorité sur Boileau... Quand Voltaire exalte le 
siècle de Louis xrv il ne borne pas son regard à l’idéal artistique, 
il se réjouit autant de l’universalité et du rationalisme .. . de la 
vie sociale sereine et libre, des débuts d’une imposante Répu- 
blique universelle de la science’ (p.103; Naves, p.206, note 14). 
This same extensive perspective was equally characteristic of his 
literary taste. Thus he was able to state specifically in the Temple 
du goût that ‘la perfection de la vie sociale’ was: ‘la fin derniére, qui 
donne sens et valeur aux travaux de Pesprit’ (Carcassonne, p.39). 
This close association of literary taste with its social implications, 
the association in fact of art with culture, features prominently in 
the thought of both Dubos and Voltaire. Dubos was among the 
first to clearly state that the aesthetic level ofan age was correlated 
to the general cultural level of society as a whole. 

Thus taste in the age of Voltaire was a social concept in the 
widest sense. Naves confirms thisand comments: ‘[le gout était]... 
le produit d’une civilisation trés évoluée, une politesse qui se 
prend, au cours de rares siècles privilégiés, dans les très vieilles 
capitales des Lettres et des Arts, Athènes, Rome, Paris’ (p.3). 
Naves does not, however, comment on Dubos’s contribution to 
the growth of this concept. For the small élite of honnétes hommes 
the difference between life and art was only one of degree within 
the terms of this conception of taste. With Voltaire in particular 
there is little discrimination between literary taste and taste in this 
wider sense. In his thought the two aspects are synthesized into 
a single integral concept: ‘le goût”. The moral and aesthetic law 
to be obeyed was that of ‘convenance’, aesthetics and ethics being 
to some extent associated with common principles. 

In his ‘Question des régles’ Mornet saw the emergence of neo- 
classical criticism in terms of a gradual growth of historical 
consciousness at the expense of dogmatic rationalism, and his 
conclusion was that aesthetic thought in the eighteenth century 
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never really escaped from the rut of Cartesian principles, and, 
further, that it had neither the vigour nor the intellectual courage 
to do so (Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, 1914, p.607). 
Without disputing Mornet’s thesis, it is important to see at the 
same time that during the transitional years between the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries critical thought had developed 
along two main lines—that of the theorists, represented in its 
initial stages by Chapelain, and that of the honnéte homme, repre- 
sented best perhaps by Saint-Evremond, Boileau lying somewhere 
between the two. As the eighteenth century approached this 
double development of ‘règles’ and ‘goût’ had culminated in 
open conflict. The dualism left a vacuum in French critical 
thought, a vacuum which was filled by the evolution of taste on 
a new level, that of ‘sentiment’. 

The role played by taste and the less tangible literary influence 
of the honnéte homme in the formation of eighteenth century 
critical attitudes, so neglected by nineteenth and early twentieth 
century scholars, has been suggestively analysed by Naves. 

With Voltaire French criticism became fully dominated by the 
notion of taste. It must however be emphasised that the evolution 
of this new critical basis was a slow and complex process, and by no 
means involved the total rejection of classical tenets or the aboli- 
tion of the rules. 

The confusion with regard to the concept of taste in the eigh- 
teenth century is clearly illustrated by the wide variety of defini- 
tions which appeared at various stages throughout the period. 
Juvenal de Carlencas conceived taste as the manifestation of cer- 
tain ‘régles immuables’, the purpose of which was to ‘mettre en 
méthode la nature, et réduire en principes le bon sens’ (i.96). This 
tendency to reduce art to basic principles was developed further 
in 1746 with the publication of Batteux’s Les Beaux-arts réduits à 
un méme principe, in which Batteux associated the relationship 
between taste and art, with that of intelligence and science. 

By the mid-eighteenth century a clearly definable gulf had de- 


veloped between Voltaire’s conception of taste as ‘le gout critique’, 
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and a new emerging view of taste as ‘le gout sensible’, most 
sharply reflected in the thought of Montesquieu. In the Essai sur 
le goût dans les choses de la nature de I ‘art, which appeared in the 
article Godt of the Encyclopédie (1757) Montesquieu defined taste 
as: ‘ce qui nous attache à une chose par le sentiment. . . ’avantage 
de découvrir avec finesse et avec promptitude la mesure du plaisir 
que quelque chose doit donner aux hommes’ (Naves, p.391). 

Montesquieu was in fact concerned with examining the nature 
of aesthetic pleasure, whereas Voltaire viewed taste primarily as 
a means of critical discernment. Montesquieu was really follow- 
ing more in the tradition of Dubos in as much as his critical 
thought emphasised issues of a purely aesthetic nature; in Vol- 
taire’s thought there is little concern with the abstract considera- 
tion of beauty. 

When Baumgarten established the concept of ‘aesthetics’ in 
1750 he was filling a vacuum in eighteenth century philosophic 
thought by fulfilling the need to isolate the nature of beauty from 
the perception of beauty. Nevertheless this new ‘science of beauty’ 
was not immediately accepted. It did not even appear in French 
thought as a formal concept until the early 1760's with the work 
of Sulzer. 

From then onwards the gropings of the neo-classical period of 
criticism in France came in effect to an end. Science, philosophy 
and art had at last found a common meeting ground, and Vol- 
taire’s continued protests against the invasion of the ‘geometric’ 
Spirit into art became largely irrelevant. In his persistent defence 
of ‘le jugement raffiné’ against the introduction of scientific and 
philosophic principles into art, Voltaire was in effect opposing 
the progressive movement of French critical thought towards 
aesthetics in the modern sense of the word. In this of course he 
was not alone®. 


32 Resnal’s essay, ‘Réflexions géné- Z’ Académie, XVi.11-37), and Lacurne 
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et belles lettres in 1741 (Mémoires de et dans les lettres of 1751, express a 
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Around Voltaire, as the eighteenth century progressed, the 
nature and function of taste were receiving a wide interpretation. 
Some thinkers were concentrating on the elements making up 
aesthetic pleasure, others were concerned with taste as a means of 
perceiving the beautiful. Voltaire really belongs to the latter 
group, although the component parts of his conception of taste, 
which have been defined by Naves as ‘spontanéité’, ‘culture’, 
“discernement” (pp.56-60, 158-178) embrace all aspects of the 
question in some degree. Voltaire’s originality in this question of 
taste does not lie in the creation of entirely new concepts, but 
rather in the clarity of his perception and the profundity of his 
understanding of a traditional conception. 

Contrary to Dubos’s thought, even the notion of ‘génie’ was 
with Voltaire subordinated to the notion of taste. The movement 
of his thought towards the adoption of the latter as the controlling 
factor in art was clearly evident in the reservations that he made 
about the nature of genius in 1728 when he wrote: “Tel est le 
privilège du génie d’invention; il se fait une route où personne n’a 
marché avant lui; il court sans guide, sans art, sans règle; il s’égare 
dans sa carrière, mais il laisse loin derrière lui tout ce qui n’est que 
raison et qu’exactitude’ (M.viii.318). In 1771 he asked himself: 
‘Le quel vaut le mieux, de posséder sans maitre le génie de son art 
ou d’atteindre a la perfection en imitant et en surpassant ses 
maîtres? . . . Chacun avouera . . . que nous respectons les génies 
qui ont ébauché les arts, et que les esprits qui les ont perfectionnés 
sont plus à notre usage’ (M.xix.244-245). This explained to some 
extent his changing attitude towards Shakespeare, although of 
course in this question other factors were involved. At first he 
saluted the artistic force of natural genius, but ultimately he 
judged exclusively by the criterion of taste. 

The relationship between taste and genius in Voltaire’s critical 
thought was conceived simultaneously as an inherent gift and a 


similar opposition. Even Marivaux, in mières’) were not necessarily asso- 
Le Miroir, declared that taste and the  ciable. cf. Réflexions sur Pesprit hu- 
new scientific enlightenment (‘lu- main (Œuvres complètes, xii.64, 75-88). 
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capricious process of inspiration, and he was often prepared to 
relax the strict demands of taste in its favour (Best.6199; M.xvii. 
186). Taste was the sensitive barometer of the standards of the 
‘honnéte homme’, which ran parallel, but did not necessarily 
coincide with genius, the pure creative force. They were comple- 
mentary processes which combined to form the complete artist. 
Thus commenting upon Chapelain in the Siècle de Louis XIV, 
Voltaire remarked: ‘Chapelain avait une littérature immense: et, 
ce qui peut surprendre, c’est qu’il avait du goit.... Il y a une 
grande distance de tout cela au génie. La science et Pesprit condui- 
sent un artiste, mais ne le forment en aucun genre’ (M.xiv.443). 
Thus literary knowledge and a spontaneous critical technique, 
which lies at the basis of Voltairean taste, can only ‘conduire’ an 
artist; taste plays no role in the processes of creative genius: ‘On 
peut être totalement dépourvu de génie, et avoir beaucoup d’esprit 
et du goût” (M.xxiv.218; Naves, p.137, note 57) and as examples 
of this type of artist Voltaire pointed to Saint-Evremond and 
Louis Racine (M.xxxii.304). Genius, on the other hand, operates 
on an entirely different level to that of taste: ‘presque tous les 
artistes sublimes ou ont fleuri avant les établissements des acadé- 
mies, ou ont travaillé dans un goût différent de celui qui régnait 
dans ces sociétés’ (M.xiv.148). Again and again Voltaire came 
back to this point of the independence of genius from the exigen- 
cies of good taste: ‘Les grands hommes se sont tous formés ou 
avant les académies ou indépendamment d’elles. Homére et 
Phidia, Sophocle et Apelle, Virgile et Vitruve, l’Arioste et 
Michel-Ange, n’étaient d’aucune académie’ (M.xxii.182-183). As 
late as 1771, when, after the bitterly fought battle against Shake- 
speare, Voltaire’s taste had lost much of its flexibility with regard 
to writers of genius, he wrote to Tronchin, with reference to 
himself: ‘C’est un crime en fait de beaux arts de mettre des entraves 
au génie. Ce n’est pas pour rien qu’on le représente avec des 
ailes: il doit voler où il veut comme il veut. Je n’ai jamais réussi 
dans les arts que j’ai cultivés, que quand je me suis écouté moi 
méme’ (Best.16438). It is only through genius that the artist gains 
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‘facilité’ which gives him complete control over his art: Ten- 
thousiasme va plus loin que l’art: la plupart des morceaux pas- 
sionnés de nos bons poétes sont sortis achevés de leur plume’ 
(M.xix.69). As an example of an artist possessing this ‘instinct 
divin’ but lacking in taste, Voltaire pointed to La Fontaine 
(Best.2845, 6122). 

It is at this point in the consideration of the relationship be- 
tween taste and genius in Voltaire’s thought, that a further sub- 
sidiary relationship emerges, that between ‘élégance’ and ‘élo- 
quence’. It is clear from the articles on ‘Elégance’ and ‘Esprit’ in 
the Dictionnaire philosophique that ‘élégance’ forms an integral 
part of Voltaire’s conception of taste, but although in his view it 
is more essential to good poetry than ‘éloquence’, the quality of 
genius: ‘parce qu’elle est une partie de cette harmonie si nécessaire 
aux vers’ (M.xviii.510). Elegance alone does not form the com- 
plete writer. Thus Bossuet is referred to as: ‘le seul homme élo- 
quent parmi tant d’écrivains élégants’ (M.xix.5). 

Eloquence is closely associated in Voltaire’s thought with the 
inspirational processes of genius: ‘enthousiasme’. Its source is in 
nature, and it operates through the spontaneous phenomena of 
‘sentiment’: ‘La nature rend les hommes éloquents dans les grands 
intéréts et dans les grandes passions. Quiconque est vivement 
ému voit les choses d’un autre ceil que les autres hommes. ‘Tout 
est pour lui objet de comparaison rapide et métaphore: sans qu’il 
y prenne garde, il anime tout, et fait passer dans ceux qui l’écoutent 
une partie de son enthousiasme” (M.xviii.5 13-514). Voltaire had 
never denied the importance of genius as an essential factor in the 
creation of art, but he invariably insisted that it must have a 
controlling element, which was to be derived from taste. 

It is interesting to observe how Voltaire’s approach to this 
problem was diametrically opposed to that of Diderot. For 
Diderot the work of art was initially conceived by the sponta- 
neous inspiration of genius, and then polished by the more arti- 
ficial processes of good taste. For Voltaire, on the other hand, the 
conception of art started on a rationally conscious level, and it 
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was only then that this framework was fired by genius: ‘l’enthou- 
siasme agit: c’est un coursier qui s’emporte dans sa carriére, mais 
la carrière est régulièrement tracée’ (M.xviii.5 54), and in a letter 
to Chabanon in 1767 he comments: ‘c’est toujours le plan qui 
nous échauffe le plus que l'on doit choisir’ (Best.1 3150). 

Taste remains thus the regulative factor in the whole of Vol- 
taire’s aesthetic scheme. Again in contrast to Dubos’s critical out- 
look, taste in Voltaire’s criticism was often given priority over 
historical factors as well as genius. Commenting on this Naves 
remarked: ‘On peut dire qu’il voit moins dans l’histoire littéraire 
l’histoire que la littérature, les hommes que les ceuvres. L’indivi- 
dualité du passé que la préparation du présent’ (p.306). This 
minimisation of historicism in Voltaire’s critical judgements was 
well illustrated in a letter written in 1763 to Argental and his wife: 
‘Que m’importe que Pierre [Corneille] soit venu avant ou après. 
Cela n’entre pour rien dans mes plaisirs ou dans mes dégoûts. 
C’est l'ouvrage que je juge et non l’homme” (Best.10310). 

It was however Dubos’s emphasis on the ‘sentimental’ nature 
of aesthetic appreciation, and his consequent liberation of criti- 
cism from the artificial criteria of the seventeenth century, that 
appealed most of all to Voltaire. To speak here of ‘impressionism’ 
would be highly misleading. By ‘sentiment’ Dubos was referring 
to the universal reaction of the average cultivated man to the work 
of art. As has already been indicated, Voltaire’s taste was a far 
more precise concept, although it still reflected in many ways the 
thought of his predecessors (see Naves, p.51). ‘Critiquer’ in the 
Voltairean context is in a large measure synonymous with 
‘discerner’, the organ of discernment being taste. 

It was in the Dictionnaire philosophique however that the in- 
fluence of Dubos’s sentimental theories emerges most clearly: ‘Il 
ne suffit pas, par le goût, de voir, de connaître la beauté d’un 
ouvrage, il faut la sentir, en être touché. Il ne suffit pas de sentir, 
d’être touché d’une manière confuse: il faut démêler les diffé- 
rentes nuances’ (M.xix.270). He comes even closer to Dubos’s 
formulation of the theory in the Siècle de Louis x1v: ‘[le gout]... 
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n’est que la suite d’un sens droit, et le sentiment prompt d’un 
esprit bien fait’ (M.xiv.423). In 1756 Voltaire again acknowledged 
the sentimental aspects of his literary taste in a letter to Briasson: 
‘Je ne doute pas que M. de Montesquieu n’ait profité à l’article 
goût de l’excellente dissertation qu’Addison a insérée dans le 
Spectateur”, et qu’il m'ait fait voir que le goût consiste à discerner 
par un sentiment prompt l'excellent, le bon, le mauvais, le 
médiocre, souvent mis, l’un après l’autre, dans une même page. 
On en trouve mille exemples dans les meilleurs auteurs, surtout 
dans les auteurs de génie, comme Corneille’ (Best.606r). 

Thus taste for Voltaire was not a vague phenomenon depend- 
ing on the caprice of the moment: it was on the contrary closely 
analytical in its function. In spite of the sentimental intuitive 
overtones, it tended basically to be an intellectual process, al- 
though at the same time Voltaire, in theory, divorced taste from 
any notion of premeditated intellectualism: “C’est un discerne- 
ment prompt... et qui prévient comme lui la réflexion’ (M.xix. 
270). Voltaire conceived taste as a non-conscious process outside 
the realm of intellectual rationalisation. In 1764 he commented 
to mme Du Deffand: ‘Je me suis toujours aperçu qu’on n’est le 
maitre de rien. Jamais on ne s’est donné un goût, celà ne dépend 
pas plus de nous que nôtre taille et nôtre visage. N’avez-vous 
jamais bien fait réflexion que nous sommes de pures machines? 
J'ai senti cette vérité par une expérience continue: sentiments, 
passions, goûts, talents, manière de penser, de parler, de marcher, 
tout nous vient je ne sais comment, tout est comme les idées que 
nous avons dans un rêve, elles nous viennent sans que nous nous 
en mélions’ (Best.10951). 


a 


33 Voltaire was here referring to 
no.409 of the Spectator, in which Addi- 
son defined taste as ‘that faculty of the 
soul which discerns the beauty of an 
author with pleasure and the imperfec- 
tions with dislike’. Voltaire had in fact 
a great deal of respect for the work of 
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“Dans tous les auteurs qui ont écrit en 
Angleterre sur le goût, sur l’esprit, et 
Vimagination, et qui ont prétendu à 
une critique judicieuse, Addison est 
celui qui a le plus d’autorité’ (M.xix. 
279). 
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In the article ‘Goût’ of the Dictionnaire philosophique, Voltaire, 
like Addison and Dubos, established an explicit rapprochement 
between ‘le gotit littéraire’ and ‘le goût physique’. It is in this 
article particularly that his thoughts on taste seem to preclude 
any significant measure of relativism. His discrimination between 
good taste and bad taste is arbitrary and categorical: ‘Il n’en est 
pas de méme dans les arts: comme ils ont des beautés réelles, il y a 
un bon goût qui les discerne et un mauvais goût qui les ignorent” 
(M.xix.272), and this assertion of the tangible frontiers between 
good and bad taste was reinforced in the article ‘Extrême’: “Y a- 
t-il un bon et un mauvais goût? Comparez les extrémes*. . . . Par 
cette comparaison des deux extrêmes, il est bientôt décidé qu’il 
existe un bon et un mauvais goût. Il en est de toutes choses comme 
des couleurs; les plus mauvais yeux distinguent le blanc et le noir; 
les yeux meilleurs, plus exercés, discernent les nuances qui se 
rapprochent” (M.xix.54). 

Both of these articles were written in 1771 at a late period in 
Voltaire’s life, and indicate the growth of a certain measure of 
intellectual rigidity in his critical thought. But it is only in this 
latter phase of his life, however, the post-Shakespearean phase, 
that Faguet’s dictum: ‘il dogmatise toujours’ is really applicable. 
As a comment on his criticism as a whole it gives a false picture. 

Voltaire’s aesthetic judgement was not intentionally dogmatic. 
Relativism nevertheless remains a quality of thought belonging 
to the younger Voltaire, who as an artist, was more prepared to 
make concessions to public taste. In 1771 the emphasis was placed 
on the universal manifestations of beauty, rather than on the 
‘beautés locales’ which play such an important part in his early 
thought: ‘Il est des beautés de tous les temps et de tous les pays.... 
L’éloquence doit être partout persuasive: la douleur touchante, la 
colère impétueuse, la sagesse tranquille’ (M.xix.278). The essen- 
tially one-dimensional level of the relativism in his thought had 
emerged in 1764 when he wrote: ‘Quand tous les hommes éclairés 


34 Voltaire here goes on to quote 
from Cinna, 1v.iii. and Othon, 11.4. 
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de tout pays se réuniront à estimer le deuxième, le quatrième, et le 
sixième livre de Virgile, et les sauront par cœur, soyez sûrs que 
ce sont là les beautés de tous les temps et de tous les lieu” (M.vii. 
538). 

The modern implications of the term relativism are of course 
hardly applicable either to Dubos’s or Voltaire’s ‘sens du relatif”, 
although Merian-Genast did seek to establish a line of relativistic 
development between Dubos’s Réflexions, Voltaire’s Essay on 
epick poetry and Goethe’s conception of Weltliteratur. Certainly 
a more mature perspective had appeared in critical practice, but 
it would be dangerously premature to speak of relativism as such. 
The historical, anti-relativistic influence of classicism remained a 
living force in French literary thought throughout the eighteenth 
century”. 

The climax of the liberal trend in Voltairean criticism really 
emerges in his acknowledgement of the value of comparative 
methods. This aspect of his thought again belongs mostly to his 
early years. Cosmopolitanism in pre-Voltairean France was very 
often merely a question of detecting the influence of French taste 
in foreign literatures rather than in defining their individual taste. 
Voltaire, however, attempted to establish a new level of critical 
impartiality in the use of the comparative method, and this ideal 
emerges clearly in the 1734 edition of the Lettres philosophiques. 
Voltaire was concerned not with establishing the superiority of 
one taste over another, but with perceiving and analysing the 
ways in which they differ: ‘Je ne sais rien de plus utile, pour se 
perfectionner le goût, que la comparaison des grands génies qui 
se sont exercés sur les mêmes matières. . . Je ne sais à laquelle des 
trois nations il faudra donner la préférence, mais heureux celui 
qui sait sentir leurs différents mérites’ (M.xxii.177 note 1, 165), 
and this was precisely the factor that was emphasised in the Con- 
seils à un journaliste: ‘Ce qui rendra surtout votre journal précieux 


85 à classicism reflected for example poétique (1751), and Ménard’s Précis 
in Gaillard’s Essai de rhétorique fran- des lois du goût (1777). 
çoise (1746), Hardion’s Nouvelle histoire 
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c’est le soin que vous aurez de comparer les pièces nouvelles avec 
celles des pays étrangers qui seront fondées sur le même sujet’ 
(M.xxii.250). 

Comparative techniques form a central characteristic of Vol- 
taire’s critical approach, and receive a wide, practical application 
in his criticism®*. 

The concept of ‘relativité du goût’ did not however find an 
immediate response with his contemporaries, and his attempt to 
alter aesthetic perspectives had at first very little effect on the 
general current of literary opinion. His own use of comparative 
methods was to a large extent rigidly governed by taste as an 
arbitrary yardstick. In the Notebooks he observed: ‘Il ne faut pas 
disputer des goûts, c’est à dire il faut permettre d’être plus touché 
de la passion de Phèdre que de la situation de Joas, d’aimer mieux 
être ému par la terreur que par la pitié, de préférer un sujet romain 
à un grec. N.B. Mais quand il s’agit de savoir si un sujet est bien 
traité, bien écrit etc. c’est alors qu’il ne peut y avoir qu’un goust 
qui soit bon’ (ii.315). 

Whereas Dubos opened the way for the development of rela- 
tivism in French critical thought in his attempt to situate literary 
taste within its social and historical context, Voltaire in some ways 
tended to close it again. Certainly he acknowledged, in theory, 
the impossibility of establishing absolute standards of beauty. In 
the article ‘Beau’ of the Dictionnaire philosophique he wrote that 
it was precisely because of the uncertain nature of the beautiful, 
that he was unable to write a treatise on beauty: ‘Quand frère 
Attiret vint de la Chine à Versailles, il le trouva petit et triste. 
Des Allemands qui s’extasiaient en parcourant les bosquets 


36 for example his comparisons of the 
Iliad with the Book of Job in the 
article ‘Scoliaste’ of the Dictionnaire 
philosophique; of Greek tragedy with 
the tragic-opera of Metastasio in the 
Eloge funèbre des officiers; of the drama 
of the ancients with the English stage 
in the Commentaires sur Corneille (Du 


poème dramatique); of the Greek 
theatre with the Spanish in the article 
‘Art dramatique’ of the Dictionnaire 
philosophique. In each case Voltaire 
made a serious attempt to relate each 
form of art to its relevant social and 
historical milieu. 
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s’étonnaient que frère Attiret fût si difficile. C’est encore une 
raison qui me détermine à ne point faire un traité du beau’ 
(Mixvii.s 59). The real nature of the beautiful remained for Vol- 
taire beyond definition: ‘Demandez à un crapaud ce que c’est que 
la beauté, le grand beau, le to kalon. Il vous répondra que c’est sa 
crapaude avec deux gros yeux ronds sortant de sa petite tête, une 
gueule large et plate, un ventre jaune, un dos brun’ (M:xvii.5 56- 
557). 

On the other hand Voltaire constantly returned to the concept 
of the essentially universal quality of beauty, in asserting that its 
appeal was determined by ‘sentiment’, which was in itself a uni- 
versal phenomenon: ‘Le beau qui ne frappe que les sens, l’imagi- 
nation, et ce qu’on appelle l'esprit, est donc souvent incertain; 
le beau qui parle au cœur ne l’est pas’ (M.xvii.5 58). 

As far as the actual execution and judgement of the work of art 
is concerned, taste retains a certain arbitrary authority in Vol- 
taire’s aesthetic scheme: ‘Mais il sera toujours vrai de dire que 
Virgile a mieux peint ses tableaux que Thomson n’a peint les 
siens, et qu’il y a plus de goût sur les bords du Tibre que sur ceux 
de la Tamise; que les scènes naturelles du Pastor Fido sont incom- 
parablement supérieures aux bergeries de Racan; que Racine et 
Molière sont des hommes divins à l’égard des auteurs des autres 
théâtres” (M.xix.278). 

Many aspects of Voltaire’s critical attitude were in fact anti- 
historical. Defining the ideal critical approach of the man of good 
taste towards the ancients he wrote: ‘Il jugera les anciens, non pas 
sur leurs noms, non pas sur le temps où ils vivaient, mais sur leurs 
ouvrages mémes. Ce n’est pas trois mille ans qui doivent plaire, 
c’est la chose même’ (M.xvii.235). 

In contrast to Dubos’s ideal of the critic transposing himself 
to the age and country for which the work of art was created, 
Voltaire firmly stated that: ‘Si toute une nation s’est réunie, dans 
les premiers temps de la culture des beaux-arts, à aimer des auteurs 
pleins de défauts . . . c’est que ces auteurs avaient des beautés 
naturelles que tout le monde sentait, et qu’on n’était pas encore a 
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portée de démêler leurs imperfections. . . . Et si des auteurs anciens 
- + - ont pourtant conservé leur grande réputation, c’est qu’il ne 
s'est point trouvé d’écrivain pur et châtié chez ces nations, qui 
leur ait déssillé les yeux’ (M.xix.271; Naves, pp-120-121). 

Thus for Voltaire, the concept of taste retained certain absolute 
prerogatives. Although his natural intellectual curiosity enabled 
him to glimpse fresh aesthetic horizons, the inner core of his 
critical thought was in fact confined to a narrow scale of values, 
closely related to the classical assumptions concerning the uni- 
versality of beauty. In spite of all the reservations, modifications 
and oscillations that he expressed, Voltaire, in the last analysis, 
never called this concept of taste into question as a critical prin- 
ciple. To question its validity would be to question the whole 
nature and purpose of art. 

Notwithstanding these elements of absolutism, however, Vol- 
taire’s ‘critique du goût” was entirely opposed to the seventeenth 
century ‘critique des régles’, the judgement of art by the yard- 
stick of a priori principles and external, systemised norms. In the 
quarrel of the ancients and the moderns both Voltaire and Dubos 
were resisting those critical trends which were moving towards 
the rationalisation of aesthetics. 

It was precisely because Voltaire stood against the general 
movement of critical thought, and opposed the new scientific 
spirit which was entering literature during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, that his thought seems to reflect such a large 
degree of negative judgement. Voltaire was very much aware of 
the accusation of negativity which could be levelled at his critical 
method. His analytical approach towards art was undoubtedly 
orientated towards the detection of faults rather than the positive 
appreciation of beauty. But in his own eyes this negative empha- 
sis in his thought in no way vitiated his critical conclusions. In 
1763 he wrote to Olivet: ‘On criera contre moi, on me trouvera 
trop critique, et je m’en moque: je n’ai cherché qu’a étre utile, et 
pour l’étre, il faut dire la vérité. Quiconque veut critiquer tout 
est un Zoile; quiconque admire tout est un sot. J’ai tâché de garder 
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le milieu entre ces deux extrémités”? (Best.10748). Speaking of 
the purpose behind his critical approach, he wrote to Saurin in 
1761: ‘J’admirerai le beau, je distinguerai le médiocre, je noterai 
le mauvais. Il faudrait être un lâche ou un sot pour écrire autre- 
ment’ (Best.9285), and, referring in the Commentaires sur Corneille 
to Boileau’s rejection of Corneille’s Sertorius, he commented: “Le 
goût consiste à savoir admirer les beautés au milieu des défauts’ 
(M.xxxii.212). Thus for Voltaire the constructive aspects of criti- 
cism lay essentially in the detection of faults; it is only through 
the critical appreciation of the faults in a work of art that the artist 
can learn to surpass his models. It was on this argument that he 
based his justification of the Commentaires. In 1763 he wrote to 
m & mme Argental: ‘Je n’ai commenté Pierre que pour être utile 
à ma pupille et au public, et je ne peux être utile qu’en disant la 
vérité” (Best.10310). 

In anticipation of the accusation of negativity in the Temple 
du gout, he wrote in the preface to that work, the Lettre de mr. de 
Vr a m, de C*: ‘Je répondrai en deux mots à cette accusa- 
tion: qui loue tout n’est qu’un flatteur: celui-là seul sait louer, qui 
loue avec restriction’ (M.viii.5 52). 

In spite of this trend in his critical thought, he did not of course 
totally reject the validity of a critical appreciation which involved 
praise of the good qualities in a work. This brought him back to 
the consideration of the pre-eminent position of the practising 
artist in critical matters. Only artists themselves can appreciate 
the merits of a work of art, praise from other sources being mere 
sycophancy. Thus in the Lettre au Nouvelliste du parnasse he 
wrote: “Ce n’est pas payer ses dettes, que de refuser de justes 


87 Voltaire was here referring speci- 
fically to the Commentaires sur Cor- 
neille, but his defence of that work is 
generally applicable to the whole struc- 
ture of his critical technique. 

38 an interesting editorial comment 
to Ed.r: ‘Ne trouvez-vous pas, Mon- 
sieur, que M. de V. semble dans sa 
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de tolérance sur le Parnasse? Y établit- 
il bien la différence qui est entre le sel 
de la critique littéraire, & le venin de la 
Satyre? Peut-on croire que celui qui se 
rend si peu de justice, en s’abaissant, la 
rendeaux autres, en les louant? Celaest, 
je crois, sur le même ton’ (Best. 404). 
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louanges. Elles sont l’unique récompense des gens de lettres, et 
qui leur paiera ce tribut sinon nous, qui courant à peu près la 
même carrière, devons connaître mieux que d’autres la difficulté & 
le prix d’un bon ouvrage?” (Best.404). 

The strictly utilitarian aims of Voltaire’s critical method were 
emphasised in ch.xxv of Candide. Pococurante is clearly an 
extremist portrait of the “connaisseur-critique’ who despite his 
obvious absurdities, had much in common with his creator. Indeed 
the whole of this chapter in Candide is extremely revealing in its 
reflection of various aspects of Voltaire’s own critical philosophy. 
Pococurante’s critical sense, like that of Voltaire, Operates on a 
highly independent, personal level. At the same time Pococurante, 
as is implied by his name, represented the aesthetically unin- 
volved type of critic, the dilettante, whose criticism succeeds only 
in reflecting his own personal ennui; the type of critic in fact that 
Voltaire himself was quick to condemn. Nevertheless it was 
through Pococurante that Voltaire voiced a truth about some of 
his own critical aims: ‘Les sots admirent tout dans un auteur 
estimé. Je ne lis que pour moi; je n’aime que ce qui est à mon 
usage. — Candide, qui avait été élevé à ne jamais juger de rien 
par lui-même, était fort étonné de ce qu’il entendait, et Martin 
trouvait la façon de penser de Pococurante assez raisonnable’ 
(M.xxi.203). 

It was Martin, however, who perceived the essential fault in 
Pococurante’s approach: ‘Ne voyez-vous pas, dit Martin, qu’il 
est dégoûté de tout ce qu’il possède? Platon a dit, il ya longtemps, 
que les meilleurs estomacs ne sont pas ceux qui rebutent tous les 
aliments. — Mais, dit Candide, n’y a-t-il pas du plaisir à tout cri- 
tiquer, à sentir des défauts où les autres hommes croient voir des 
beautés? — C’est à dire, reprit Martin, qu’il y a du plaisir à n’avoir 
pas du plaisir ?’ (M.xxi.205). 

Pococurante remains an ambiguous figure. He reflects much 
of Voltaire’s own critical attitude, but at the same time, he 
represented the critic who is not a creative artist: a passive 
onlooker of critical issues, rather than an active participant. 
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In the article ‘Goût’ of the Dictionnaire philosophique Voltaire 
defended the meticulous, rather than pyrrhonistic, nature of his 
critical technique at great length: ‘Ne se trompe-t-on pas quand 
on dit que c’est un malheur d’avoir le goût trop délicat, d’être 
trop connaisseur; qu’alors on est trop choqué des défauts, et trop 
insensible aux beautés? qu’enfin on perd à être trop difficile? 
N’est-il pas vraiau contraire qu’il n’y a véritablement de plaisir que 
pour les gens de goût? Ils voient, ils entendent, ils sentent ce qui 
échappe aux hommes moins sensiblement organisés, et moins 
exercés. Le connaisseur . . . éprouve des sensations que le vulgaire 
ne soupçonne pas’ (M.xix.278-279). 

Here Voltaire was arguing against the unfavourable reaction 
of his contemporaries to this over-refinement of literary taste, 
and in so doing he was directly opposing Dubos who did not 
believe in the value of literary criticism based on detailed analysis, 
the essence of Voltaire’s critical method. 

Much of Voltaire’s aversion to the rigid critical dogma of the 
academics was connected with the constant emphasis which he 
placed on intellectual flexibility in criticism: ‘Je me flatte de ne 
point ressembler à ces vieillards qui craignent d’être instruits par 
des hommes qui sortent de la jeunesse. Je recevrai avec grande 
joie une vérité aujourd’hui, étant condamné à mort demain’ 
(Best.15795). His desire for breadth rather than depth of knowl- 
edge tends at times to approximate to the dilettante element which 
he had implicitly condemned in Pococurante. In 1737 he wrote to 
Cideville: ‘Mais, mon cher amy, il faut donner à son Ame toutes 
les formes possibles . . . Il faut faire entrer dans notre être tous les 
modes imaginables, ouvrir toutes les portes de son Ame à toutes 
les sciences et a tous les sentiments. Pourvu que tout cela n’entre 
pas pêle-mêle, il y a place pour tout le monde’ (Best.1227), and in 
1740 he reasserted the importance of this element of flexibility: 
‘Le véritable esprit sait se plier 4 tout; on ne vit qu’a demi quand 
on n’a qu’un seul goût” (M.x.314). 

The 1733 (texte de Rouen) edition of the T: emple du goût 
reflected vividly these latent dilettante tendencies in Voltaire’s 
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thought®: ‘Ce qui me charmoit davantage dans cette demeure 
délicieuse, c’étoit de voir avec quelle heureuse agilité l'esprit se 
promène sur différens plaisirs, en parcourant de suite tous les Arts, 
et caressant tant de beautés diverses: 


On’y passe facilement 

De la Musique à la Peinture, 

De la Physique au sentiment, 

Du Tragique au simple Agrément, 

De la Danse à l'Architecture’ (Carcassonne, p.94). 


This aspect of his thought, reflecting the outlook of both 
Montaigne and Pascal, emerges most clearly in his early works of 
criticism. Only through wide intellectual experience can the critic 
avoid the pitfalls of conventionality into which the academics 
have fallen. In 1735 he wrote to Cideville: ‘Je ne veux point 
payer de tribut a la mode; je veux passer d’une expérience de phi- 
sique à un opéra ou à une comédie, et que mon goust ne soit 
jamais émoussé par l’étude’ (Best.838). 

Caramaschi concluded that Voltaire was in fact following in 
the full French tradition of ‘épicurisme du goût’, to apply a for- 
mula of Sainte-Beuve, which stretches from Montaigne right 
through to the twentieth century. There were in addition, how- 
ever, special influences of a historical nature which had condi- 
tioned the development of Voltaire’s ‘universalité’. In the first 
place for nearly a century literary activity had been pursued in the 
salons under the direction of the ‘honnétes gens’, whose culture 
tended to be fragmentated rather than specialised. Art, and the 
criticism of art, was in fact conceived to a large extent in terms of 
a pleasurable pastime. The result was the evolution of a rarefied, 
dilettante literary climate into which Voltaire was born and in 
which he grew up. 

Secondly, on the philosophic level English thought had begun 
to invade French aesthetics through, for example, the medium of 


39 these lines are omitted in the Kehl 
edition. 
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such works as Dubos’s Réflexions, and taken in conjunction with 
the first factor, this opened the floodgates to a complete reassess- 
ment of the traditional values. 

Many of the trends of Voltaire’s critical thought evolved inevit- 
ably out of the quarrel of the ancients and the moderns, and the 
resulting clash between the ‘géométres’ and the empiricists; but 
by 1730 the Cartesian onslaught had started to subside. 

The extremists amongst the moderns had placed art under the 
complete jurisdiction of reason. Their position is far from clear- 
cut; so many contradictions arise in their thought that it is danger- 
ous to quote out of context. La Motte at one stage, for example, 
went as far as to say in Le Goût, ode a la duchesse du Maine 
(quoted by Carcassonne, p.34): 


Le goût, présent de la nature, 
Est le seul arbitre du beau. 


Nevertheless, as has been shown, the general outlines of their 
thought were rationalistic. Merely to see rationalism as the basis 
to literary thought in the age of enlightenment, however, is to 
adopt too narrow a viewpoint; it remains a generalisation which 
takes no account of transitional developments, and renders the 
change from the eighteenth century to the nineteenth century 
impossibly violent, thereby giving an artificial impression of the 
emergence of romanticism. 

Voltaire’s thought falls within the sphere of these ‘transitional 
developments’, and his position with regard to the authority of 
reason over art is by no means open to generalised comment. 
Certainly it should be acknowledged that his whole conception 
of art was an extremely intellectual one, an intellectualism which 
belongs as much to the spirit of the age in which he lived, as to the 
man himself. Writing to Alembert in 1756 his comments on poetic 
inspiration and genius appear to reflect clearly aspects of ‘geo- 
metric’ thought: ‘le lecteur veut des exemples de ce transport secret 
de l’âme appelé enthousiasme: ensuite il est permis de dire que 
la raison, qui préside à tout, doit aussi conduire ce transport” 
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(Best.6363; cf. Best.861, 12606). Reason, however, for Voltaire 
was not definable in the ‘geometric’ sense of logic, but rather with- 
in the wider implications of ‘sagesse’. He was fully aware of the 
dangers which a narrow application of rationalism entailed for 
literature: ‘Descartes et Baile ont été les apôtres de la raison, mais 
en nous apprenant a combattre leurs erreurs’ (Notebooks, i.220). 

His judgements on art were only formulated in relation to the 
work under review as a whole. Following the Aristotelian ideal, 
the purpose of his criticism was to look for a work’s coherence, 
its homogeneity, and consequently his judgements never took the 
form of codified formulae with generalised applicability. In Vol- 
taire’s aesthetic system the rules still exist, but they no longer 
draw their authority from the ancients, nor even from the exigen- 
cies of reason, but simply fromacombination ofartistic experience 
and aesthetic instinct. It is with this latter factor that anew element 
had entered French critical thought. 

There has been a tendency to ignore this development of an 
artistic consciousness in eighteenth century literary thought. 

From the point of view of criticism the difference between 
seventeenth century classicism and eighteenth century classicism 
was essentially one of motive force. In the case of the eighteenth 
century this force emanated from the new aesthetic consciousness 
which had been injected into French criticism largely by the 
efforts of Voltaire. The victory which Dubos had gained over the 
‘géomètres’ in the realm of aesthetics, Voltaire repeated in the 
realm of criticism. 


iii. The temple of taste 


The position occupied by the Temple du goût in an examination 
of Voltairean taste has a three-fold significance. In the first place 
it is one of the most explicit expositions of the inner mechanics of 
Voltaire’s literary taste in its role as a practical critical weapon, as 
opposed to being an abstract principle of aesthetics. Taste for 
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Voltaire was never an abstract concept; he saw it rather as an 
almost tangible instrument of literary judgement, and this was 
precisely how he conceived the design and purpose ofhis Temple: 
‘S'il avoit été question de faire un Traité du Goût, on auroit prié 
les De Côtes et les Beaufrancs de parler d’architecture, les Coypels 
de définir leur art avec esprit, les Destouches de dire quelles sont 
les grâces de la musique, les Crebillons de peindre la terreur qui 
doit animer le théâtre: pour peu que chacun d’eux eût voulu dire 
ce qu’il fait, cela auroit fait un gros infolio’ (Lettre de mr. de 
VE Cr de Ce een CaS) 

Secondly it reflects the degree to which Voltaire was prepared 
to modify his opinions as a critic in order to comply with the 
demands of external, hostile pressure. Thirdly it reveals to a con- 
siderable extent the measure of coincidence or otherwise between 
Voltaire’s practical criticism and his ‘ideal’ critical principles, and 
provides thereby an insight into the real bases of his critical posi- 
tion. The interest of the work is further increased by its evolu- 
tionary nature; it is by no means a static representation of Vol- 
taire’s views. It is a composition which traces, through its many 
editions, the pattern of its author’s constantly changing literary 
viewpoint. 

Without entering into a detailed enumeration of the editions 
to appear after 1733, which have already been classified by Car- 
cassonne (pp.47-59), it is relevant to draw certain general con- 
clusions from the history of the work’s publication. In fact the 
modifications to the text occur in three fairly distinct phases. The 
editions between 1733 and 1739 embodied sweeping changes 
profoundly affecting the structure, content and style. From 1740- 
1756 Voltaire was mainly concerned with problems of style, and 
the editions issued during this period reflect the effects of capri- 
cious impulse rather than any significant intellectual develop- 
ments. The slight alterations affecting certain details of the text 


4° all references will be to the Rouen tained in the Carcassonne edition (C) 
text (R) and the Kehl text (K) con- ofthe Temple du goût. 
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after 1756 are less important, and, moreover, cannot be definitely 
attributed to Voltaire’s own wishes. The evolution of the T; emple 
du goût thus stretches from 1733 to 1756. 

The bibliographical problems posed by the work are further 
complicated by the fact that late editions often incorporate earlier 
texts. For example, the 1741, 1743-5, and 1746 Amsterdam edi- 
tions ignore the changes made in the Prault edition of 1740, and 
tevert instead to the Amsterdam Ledet-Desbordes text of 1739. 
Similarly in the later editions, the 1770 Geneva and the 1772 
London editions do not take into account the modifications which 
had been made in the Geneva 1768 edition. After 1740 there is no 
definite proof of a systematic revision of the text by Voltaire him- 
self, in spite of the great number of additions and corrections 
which he sent offat sporadic intervals to various publishers ( C.6o). 

In the first edition of the Temple du goût, published without 
privilege by Jore at Rouen in March 1733, Voltaire’s ‘petit écrit 
sans conséquence” (C.108) was provocative in a way which pro- 
foundly dismayed many of his contemporaries. The very form of 
the work, its apparently frivolous mixture of poetry, prose and 
allegory, was in itself an affront to eighteenth century notions of 
aesthetic convention. 

Very few of Voltaire’s critical works have, in fact, been fought 
as bitterly as this concise 63 page badinage. Certainly much of the 
Opposition was on a petty level, and can be attributed to literary 
and personal jealousy. It is not without significance that Voltaire 
published in the same year the Epitre sur la calomnie. Nevertheless 
the intensity of the hostile reaction to the appearance of the 
Temple made Voltaire’s exercise in literary iconoclasm the object 
of a disapproval almost as violent as that provoked by the Lettres 
philosophiques. 

Roosbroek’s enumeration of some of the principal works pro- 
voked by Voltaire’s literary opinions as expressed in the early 
version of the Temple du goût, theatrical parodies, pamphlets, 
epigrams and vaudevilles etc., gives a clear indication of the viru- 
lence and extent of the controversy (Roosbroek, The Original 
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version of Voltaire’s Temple du goût, p.324). Moreover the attack 
was continued long after the original appearance of the Temple 
du gout, as is suggested by the series of epigrams published against 
Voltaire in the Voltatreana of 1748 (ibid., pp.328, 329, 333). 
In the face of so much hostility which began to manifest itself even 
whilst the Temple was being circulated in manuscript form, Vol- 
taire deemed it wise to take certain precautionary measures. 
Moreover, Crébillon pére, the censor, was starting to raise a 
number of official objections. Voltaire was therefore obliged to 
defend himself, and he did so by employing his usual stratagems 
(Bachman, pp.98-99). He changed his manuscript considerably, 
and issued or had issued several successive editions in 1733 which 
appeared so closely after one another that they were almost 
simultaneous, yet each one offered a different text. 

To understand contemporary protests it is necessary to exa- 
mine the work in its early form, that is to say, the text which 
authentically represents Voltaire’s literary opinion in 1732-1733, 
unmodified by the necessities of the moment. This basic text had 
however vanished under succeeding layers of additions and trans- 
positions of the modified subsequent editions. Only a part of the 
Temple du goût, as it appears in the collected works, represents 
the original structure of the work. 

Much of the original text of the first edition was disentangled 
by Roosbroek and the task was completed by Carcassonne in 
1938. The Kehl, Beuchot and Moland editions all reproduce modi- 
fied forms of the work, which in the final analysis are unreliable 
for an accurate determination of Voltaire’s opinions and literary 
outlook in 1733, and its subsequent evolution. 

Furthermore a footnote in the Moland edition gives the im- 
pression that the editors have reproduced the authentic version 
ofthe Temple: ‘Il en a été fait plusieurs éditions; celle-ci est incom- 
parablement la meilleure, la plus ample, la plus correcte’ 
(M.viii.5 55, note r). 

In fact the Moland edition is a synthetic version, parts of the 
text date from 1733, others from 1748, and a number of passages 
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are taken from the enlarged 1756 edition. Certain of the sup- 
pressed passages are to be found in the twenty pages of variants 
and extensive footnotes, but the editors have neglected to say 
from which version they are derived. They refer vaguely to ‘the’ 
edition of 1733, and overlook the fact that there were several, all 
containing serious textual differences. 

A similar confusion existed with regard to the actual date of 
composition. The work was in fact composed in 1732, and not in 
1731, as Voltaire later maintained in the 1748 and 1770 editions. 
The inaccuracy is betrayed by a footnote contained in the Jore 
edition of 1733. Voltaire was urged, he states, to write this ‘plai- 
santerie de société’ by the cardinal de Polignac: ‘L’auteur du 
Temple du Goût avoit fait une petite pièce de pur badinage, 
intitulée le Temple de l’Amitié; ayant lué au Cardinal, S.E. lui 
conseilla de faire le Temple du Goût et d’étendre un peu cet 
ouvrage” (Jore edition, 1733, p.2, note 2). Polignac was French 
Ambassador to the Pope from 1724-1732, and did not return to 
France until 1732. There is no correspondence on the subject, 
therefore it is unlikely that his suggestion could have been made 
in 1731. In any case, as has been pointed out by Roosbroek, the 
work was only known in manuscript form by the end of 1732, 
even at that time in a very incomplete state. It is unlikely that 
Voltaire would have waited from 1731 until December 1732 be- 
fore circulating it. 

In December 1732 Voltaire sent a copy of the Temple to Cide- 
ville recommending great secrecy: ‘et surtout qu’on n’en tire 
point copie’ (Best.526), and on December 30 he again wrote to 
Cideville: ‘A l’égard du Temple du Goût, je suis bien fâché de vous 
l’avoir déjà envoyé, car il est bien meilleur qu’il n’était’ (Best.s 36). 
By mid January 1733 the manuscript was in circulation together 
with the rumour that Voltaire was making further changes to the 
text on account of Jean Baptiste Rousseau, an illuminating illus- 
tration of the ‘underground channel’ method of distributing 
literary news in the early eighteenth century. On 15 January 1733 
the Journal de la cour et de Paris reported: ‘Le Temple du Goût 
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ne paraît point encore dans le public. Comme Voltaire sait que 
Rousseau n’est point un ennemi à dédaigner, il prend la sage pré- 
caution de laisser reposer son ouvrage entre les mains de ses amis 
judicieux, et profite de leurs remarques. Nous avons obligation à 
Rousseau d’avoir réduit Voltaire à une docilité qui ne fut jamais 
du caractère du poète, surtout d’un poète comme lui’ (Revue 
rétrospective, V.48). 

The quarrel between Voltaire and Jean Baptiste Rousseau had 
deepened with the letter against Zaire sent by Rousseau in 
December 1732 to Arenberg (Conlon, p.164) of which Voltaire 
undoubtedly must have seen a copy. The more intensified attacks 
which Voltaire inserted in the later editions of the Temple were 
in effect an answer to the Rousseau offensive, and date therefore 
from January 1733. The Journal de la cour commented on 
18 December 1732: ‘Rousseau a écrit à m le duc d’Aremberg, qui 
est ici, une lettre sur cette piéce, qui fait beaucoup de peine a Vol- 
taire. Il se prépare à y répondre’, and adds in a footnote: ‘C’est 
sans doute cette lettre qui a été insérée dans le G/aneur (n.28 de 
1733) (v.33). Before the final form of the manuscript went to the 
printers, Voltaire made a further series of changes and correc- 
tions. The Journal de la cour commented again on 24 January 
1733: Le Temple du goût n’est point encore dans le public. Vol- 
taire le corrige et recorrige sans cesse. Il tremble pour la première 
fois. Rousseau se représente à son imagination avec toute sa force 
et l’étonne. Cette petite guerre sera aussi utile pour eux qu’amu- 
sante pour les spectateurs’ (v.165-166). 

By the middle of February 1733 Voltaire had secretly given his 
manuscript to the printers without obtaining the privilege. On 
24 February he wrote to Thieriot: ‘Je viens de finir le Temple du 
Goût, ouvrage assez long et encore plus difficile’ (Best.5 so), and 
thus the first edition of the Temple du goût was to come from the 
clandestine press of Jore at Rouen in the middle of March 1733. 
On 15 March Voltaire distributed copies to his friend Cideville 
at Rouen (Best.554). Meanwhile Voltaire had rapidly become 
alarmed at the growing tide of opposition to the work, and as a 
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result he attempted to prevent Jore from issuing a second edition 
(Best. 560) begging him to incorporate several changes and correc- 
tions. With some urgency he wrote to Cideville: ‘Au nom de 
Dieu, cher Cideville, empêchez que Jore ne parte avec son 
Temple. Je ne peux vous envoyer encore aujourd’hui les change- 
ments qui sont en grand nombre, qui sont considérables et néces- 
saires. On clabaude ici; on crie; on critique. Il faut apaiser les 
plaintes, il faut imposer silence à la censure. Je travaille jour et 
nuit. Il est essentiel pour moi qu’une second édition paraisse, 
purgée des fautes de la première, et pleine de beautés nouvelles’ 
(Best.5 59). 

On the same day Voltaire sent off a second letter to Cideville: 
‘Ce ne sont plus des corrections que je comptais envoyer . . . c’est 
un Temple tout nouveau. Ainsi il faudrait que Jore batit tout a 
neuf’ (Best.561). Why was Voltaire so insistent on printing a radi- 
cally modified Temple? Possibly because he had already been 
threatened with a ‘lettre de cachet’ for having already printed the 
first edition without a ‘privilége’. This would not conflict with the 
‘permission tacite’ which he may have received at the time, as this 
carried no weight against a formal protest from any one of the 
several censorship authorities. Whatever the immediate reason, 
however, Voltaire vigorously denied authorship of the first two 
editions“. He submitted a third version to Crébillon père for 
official approval, and denied all connection with the surreptitious 
Rouen edition: ‘Une des plus mauvaises et plus infidéles copies 
d’un des plus négligés brouillons de cette bagatelle, ayant couru 
dans le monde, a été imprimé sans mon aveu; et celui qui l’a donnée 
quelqu’il soit, a très grand tort’ (M.viii.553). This was of course a 
formal disavowal which deceived few of his literary colleagues, 
the purpose of which was to offset the very real threat of imprison- 
ment. In fact this first ‘official’ edition of the Temple, reduced to 
48 pages, was also refused a ‘privilége’ (Best.5 58, 587, 607, 619). 


41 the second unauthorised Jore edi- petit livre’ to which Voltaire alludes in 
tion, Le Temple de l’amitié et le temple his letter to Cideville of March 1733 
du goût. Pièces de m. Voltaire, was ‘le  (Best.s6o). 
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The reason for this disavowal is thus readily understood. Not 
only had he outraged literary circles, but he was also in conflict 
with the official world of censorship. As has already been seen, 
pressure was building up against him through the appearance of 
a large number of pamphlets and periodical articles. On 6 April 
1733 the Journal de la cour commented acidly: ‘Le Temple du 
Goût se soutient toujours dans la réputation d’un chef-d’ceuvre 
d'esprit et d’extravagance. Voltaire, qui sait comment se justifier, 
se plaint qu’on lui a volé une copie informe de son ouvrage. Il en 
produit un nouveau dont la critique est adoucie, et où il ne 
s’épargne pas lui-même pour apaiser les mécontents. Cette espèce 
de satisfaction nous touche peu. Nous sentons bien que l’envie de 
faire une nouvelle édition de son ouvrage a plus de part à ce 
remords que la raison ou le respect qu’il doit au public. Les épi- 
grammes pleuvent sur lui de tous côtés. Il a trouvé le secret de 
mécontenter ceux mêmes qu’il a voulu louer de bonne foi’ (v.184). 
The Journal then added scurrilously: ‘On ne fait pas moins de 
plaisanteries sur Voltaire en prose qu’en vers. On dit que m le 
cardinal de Polignac, et l’abbé de Rothelin sont entrés à la vérité, 
dans le Temple avec Voltaire, mais qu’ils en ont été chassés tous 
les trois, eux pour y avoir mené si mauvaise compagnie, et lui 
pour avoir parlé de son hôte avec si peu de goût’ (v.187). 

In the midst of all this controversy Voltaire hastily reconstruc- 
ted the work, and added a preface in the form of a letter to Cide- 
ville, in which he defended himself against the accusation that the 
Temple was merely unconstructive, irresponsible satire. The re- 
vised version was then published at Amsterdam with the title: 
‘Edition véritable, donnée par l’Auteur. A Amsterdam, chez 
Jaques Desbordes, m.pcc.xxxu’. The privilege still proved 
unobtainable, but, not without some difficulty, Voltaire succeeded 
in gaining the ‘approbation’ of the censor on 21 April 1733. The 
new edition must have appeared in the early part of May, since 
the Journal de la cour et de Paris reported on 29 April: ‘Nous 


aurons dans trois ou quatre jours le nouveau Temple du Goût’ 
(v.208). 
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The various editions of the Temple du goût to make their 
appearance in 1733 have been grouped by Roosbroek into five: 
the second edition that he lists being the Paris counterfeit. This 
bore the same title as the first ‘Jore’ edition but contained 64 pages 
in-8° instead of 63 (Roosbroek, p.334). 

Thus one is confronted with several editions containing dif- 
ferent texts, all issued in the same year. The problem is to distin- 
guish which of these texts should be taken as the definitive repre- 
sentation of Voltaire’s literary position in 1733. Evidence points 
to the first Jore edition, the Rouen text, precisely the version 
which was disavowed by Voltaire with such marked emphasis, as 
the authoritative text. 

This is indicated by the existence of a manuscript presentation 
copy of this text, which Voltaire had given to the cardinal de 
Polignac, and which of course contained the as yet unchanged, 
uncensored text”. 

The existence of this manuscript with its Italian translation has 
been frequently overlooked. As Roosbroek points out, that Vol- 
taire himself regarded this as the definitive version of the Temple 
du gout is suggested by the fact that he had it translated and richly 
bound for the cardinal’s benefit. At the moment of dedicating this 
version to a friend and influential protector, Voltaire had nothing 
to fear from censorship or literary enmity. This text, later to be 
disavowed, was ornately calligraphed and bound richly in red 
morocco, a fact which in itself does not point to any uncertainties 
or misgivings on Voltaire’s part with regard to the actual content 
(see Roosbroek, p.335). 

It may of course have been copied from Voltaire’s original 
manuscript or even from the first Jore edition, but it does tend to 
confirm that in 1733 Voltaire did not consider the first edition of 


42 the Catalogue des manuscrits ofthe regard. Exemplaire de dédicace au 
Bibliothèque nationale describes it in (Cardinal de Polignac — xviir? siècle. 
the following terms: ‘Ms. 12.425 F.F. Papier — 62 pages — 265 sur 210 mm. 
Voltaire — Le Temple du Goust, Rel. — Maroquin rouge aux armes du 
texte français et traduction italienneen Cardinal Polignac.’ 
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the Temple to be a hasty or uncompleted draft, as he was later to 
maintain. The changes that he introduced into the later editions 
in 1733, culminating in the first openly acknowledged edition, 
were in fact polemic devices dictated by external pressure, and 
therefore of less value than the first Jore edition from the point of 
view of an assessment of Voltaire’s literary position in 1733. The 
changes that Voltaire was to make in the text in later years, after 
the immediate controversy had died down, were of more aesthetic 
significance. 

In spite of the controversy which the publication of the Temple 
du goût aroused in French critical circles, the general structure 
reflected elements of a general European tradition® which has 
been commented upon by Carcassonne (pp.19-23). Voltaire al- 
most certainly found his immediate models within France itself, 
however. Sainte-Beuve had pointed to Bauderon de Sénecé’s 
Lettre de Clément Marot (xii.285-286) and indeed Voltaire had 
specifically praised the inventive talent, ‘singuliére’, of Sénecé in 
the Catalogue des écrivains (M.xiv.137). A further analogy can be 
made with Gabriel Guéret’s Le Parnasse réformé”. This latter 
work, actually composed in 1697, was however purely academic 
in nature. Amongst other precedents of Voltaire’s Temple, Car- 
cassonne makes an interesting reference to Le Poème du goût by 
Pierre Charles Roy**. 

Voltaire’s composition, however, remains far removed from 
those of his predecessors in the originality of both its content and 
form. It stands out sharply against the general tone of aesthetic 
seriousness which French criticism was tentatively adopting at 
this time. With the more abstract treatment given to questions of 
taste by such thinkers as Dubos, Huet, Bouhours and Saint- 
Evremond, literary issues were being examined in more 


#3 an example of an early predecessor # contained in Les Auteurs en belle 
would be Caporali’s Descrittione d’un humeur, ouvrage d’esprit et divertisse- 
suo Viaggio in parnasso (1614). ment, par m. G*****, Amsterdam 1723. 


# Œuvres diverses de m. Roy, ii.182; 
Carcassonne, pp.23-25. 
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intellectualised terms.. It was against this background of re- 
assessment and general aesthetic upheaval that Voltaire wrote his 
Temple. The complete contrast with regard to mood is clearly ap- 
parent in a comparison of Voltaire’s critical method as it emer- 
ged in the Temple, and, for example, Pierre Charles Roy’s Poème 
du goût: ‘Le Temple de Voltaire est “aimable”, celui de Roy 
n’est que correct et judicieux’ (Carcassonne, p.24). 

As a framework for his literary pronouncements Voltaire had 
chosen the form of ‘léger badinage’. This incidental framework 
had often been stressed far too much at the expense of the actual 
content of the work. The light, fictitious and at times frivolous 
setting acted as a device to allow Voltaire to dispense with all 
academic arguments with regard to the nature of taste, genius and 
beauty, and concentrate purely on literary judgements themselves 
without having to justify his views with complicated aesthetic 
principles. The work was a consciously arbitrary sequence of 
critical comments, the reflection of the spontaneous, extra-ratio- 
nal nature of taste itself, as Voltaire conceived it. 

Throughout the editions the general theme of the work remains 
unchanged in its essentials. It portrays an allegorical journey 
through the kingdom of taste. The first point of interest is to be 
found in the position which Voltaire allocates to criticism itself 
in the hierarchy of the Temple. The ultimate aesthetic authority 
remains of course ‘Le dieu du goût’. But immediately below taste 
itself, however, comes ‘La Critique’, who, as Keeper of the 
Temple, is in fact performing the function of intermediary be- 
tween taste and art: ‘Le Critique’ is invested with the arbitrary 
power of deciding who is to be admitted to the Temple and who 
is to be rejected. Criticism thus becomes the instrument of com- 
munication through which taste manifests its judgement of art 
(C.70-71): 

Car la Critique, à l’ceil sévère et juste, 
Gardant les clefs de cette porte auguste, 
D'un bras d’airain, fièrement repoussoit 
Le peuple got, qui sans cesse avançoit. 
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In some ways a paradox seems to arise here between the crucial 
position which ‘La Critique’ occupies in the Temple and Vol- 
taire’s general attitude to the value of criticism as a contribution 
towards the solution of aesthetic problems. It has been seen that 
with few exceptions, Voltaire’s position towards critics is one of 
hostility. Should the critic himself not be an artist, the whole 
purpose and validity of his judgement is treated sceptically. For 
Voltaire, in order to understand the problems of art the critic 
must himself have practical experience of the art he judges. 

In the Temple du goûr, however, there is no indication that 
‘La Critique’ is in any way involved with the practical aspects of 
art. “La Critique’ is of course basically a structural device, and at 
most an abstract ideal: he functions as a critic without the human 
failings of a critic. In view of Voltaire’s concern elsewhere in his 
works with the qualities which comprise good criticism, it is 
remarkable that in the Temple du goût the symbolic figure of 
criticism remains an extremely vague and ephemeral concept. 
The only occasion on which there is a direct reference to the 
nature of the critical force operating in the Temple is during the 
castigation of Jean Baptiste Rousseau: 


Rousseau, connoi mieux la Critique, 
Je suis juste, et ne fus jamais 
Semblable à ce Monstre caustique 
Qui t'arma de ces laches traits, 
Trempés au poison satirique, 

Dont tu t’enyvres à longs traits*. 


Voltaire’s comments on the real critics who appear in the work 
are unsympathetic and consistent with the position he adopted 
elsewhere. The ‘compilateurs’ he completely rejected: ‘Nous ren- 
contrames sur le chemin — une muée de Commentateurs qui 


“6 C.75; in the K edition there are 
minor differences in the text but no 
further development. 
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restituoient des passages, et qui compiloient de gros volumes 
à propos d’un mot qu’ils n’entendoient pas. 


La, j’apergtis les Daciers, les Saumaises, 

Gens hérissés de scavantes fadaises, 

Le teint jauni, les yeux rouges et secs, 

Le dos courbé sous un tas d’auteurs grecs, 

Tous noircis d’ancre et coéffés de poussiére: 

Je leur criay de loin par la portiére: 
N’allez-vous pas dans le Temple du Goût, 

Vous décrasser? Nous, messieurs, Point du tout, 
Ce n’est pas là, grâce au Ciel, notre étude, 

Le Goût n’est rien’ (C.66). 


With regard to Dacier, in K Voltaire has added a foot-note: 
“Dacier avait une littérature fort grande; il connaissait tout des 
anciens, hors la grâce et la finesse; ses commentaires ont partout 
de l’érudition et jamais de goût’ (C.114). Not without irony those 
critics, whose main weapon was satire, are turned away from the 
Temple: ‘On repousse aussi trés rudement tous ces petits Saty- 
riques obscurs, qui, dans la demangeaison de se faire connoitre, 
insultent les Auteurs connus, qui font secrétement une mauvaise 
critique d’un bon ouvrage, petits insectes dont on ne soupçonne 
l'existence que par les efforts qu’il font pour piquer’ (C.7r). This 
was precisely the crime of which Voltaire’s enemies were accusing 
him of having committed in the Temple. One of the most striking 
aspects of the critical scene in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the pronounced element of personal dispute with which 
literary polemics were tinged. Voltaire was aware of the retro- 
gressive effect that the introduction of personal issues into criti- 
cism was having on art, but his consistently indignant condem- 
nation of this petty aspect of eighteenth century thought is not 
without a certain irony, for in practice it was precisely in this 
manipulation of personal disputes through criticism that Voltaire 
was at his most skilful. 
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The Temple was in fact initially much more than an amusing 
expression of Voltaire’s literary taste; it was a work which was as 
closely involved with Voltaire’s social milieu as with aesthetic 
matters. It is in this connection that the broad, non-academic 
nature of Voltairean taste is revealed in this work. Taste was not 
restricted to being a specialised intellectual quality, but it embo- 
died a whole range of wider social implications. Thus the elegant 
compliments paid to Clermont, Conti, Caylus, Surgére, Bussy, 
Brassac, and the princes of the royal blood, were not simply frivo- 
lous, ingratiating “compliments de société’ as was the view of 
the Kehl editors, but represent a most important facet of Voltaire’s 
conception of taste. 

There is no evidence in this particular work that Voltaire 
thought of taste as an indeftnable sixth sense, or in terms of the 
‘je ne sais quoi’ element. Rather it emerges in the Temple as a 
function of positive neo-classic technique. Carcassonne, com- 
menting on this aspect of the work, wrote: ‘L’on y sent le désir 
de plaire à des amis du beau monde, et, surtout, dans les éditions 
primitives, le souci de ménager de nobles protecteurs’ (p.8). 
Certainly Voltaire was not aloof to this kind of sycophancy, but 
the significance of these ‘compliments de société’ is a little more 
profound in the Temple. Reflecting the impressions made upon 
him by his contact with the salon society of ‘honnétes gens’ in his 
youth, Voltaire was identifying good taste with the taste of the 
enlightened well-educated dilettante such as the cardinal de 
Polignac, the duchesse Du Maine, Rothelin, and the other nobles 
of culture and distinction mentioned above, who, by natural 
advantage, and careful training had necessarily acquired a superior 
sense of taste to that of critics such as Desfontaines and Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau. Thus Voltaire was defending the taste of the 
‘honnéte homme éclairé’; taste was seen as the combination of 
artistic apprenticeship and social experience, both equally impor- 
tant. It was less an inborn quality than a matter of correct train- 
ing: ‘Il y a dans cette demeure bien des Habitans qui comme lui 
(Richelieu) n’ont fait aucun Ouvrage. . . . De chanter et d’écrire 
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ils ont été capables, Mais pour être en ce Temple et pour y réussir, 
Qu’ont ils fait? Ils étoient aimables’ (C.87-88). 

Commenting in a foot-note on the influence of salon society, 
Voltaire’s attitude towards the latter in 1733 was sympathetic, 
although in later years it was to change radically: ‘Il y a plus de 
vingt maisons dans Paris, dans lesquelles on représente des tragé- 
dies et des comédies. Ona fait même beaucoup de pièces nouvelles 
par ces sociétés particulières. On ne sçauroit croire combien est 
utile cet amusement qui demande beaucoup de soin et d’attention; 
il forme le goût de la jeunesse; il donne de la grâce au corps et à 
l'esprit; il contribüe au talent de la parole; il retire les jeunes gens 
de la débauche, en les accoutumant aux plaisirs purs de l'esprit” 
(M.viii.598). 

Voltaire is not implying an unquestioning acceptance of these 
figures from the brilliant strata of society: ‘Bien des gens qui ont 
brillé dans de petites sociétés, qui ont regné chez certaines 
Femmes, et qui se sont fait appeler grands Hommes, sont tous 
surpris d’étre refusés’ (C.71). 

Thus the pronounced social element in the Temple is in effect an 
integral part of the aesthetic significance of the work. At the same 
time however the Temple was not confined to being an exposition 
of the social and intellectual implications of Voltaire’s taste. It 
served also asa vehicle of attack against Jean Baptiste Rousseau, 
and thus in spite of the condemnation of the introduction of per- 
sonal issues into criticism in the Lettre de mr de V**#%#* à m. C[ide- 
ville], Voltaire did not hesitate to use the Templeasa weapon in the 
Rousseau offensive: ‘Rousseau parut en revenant d’Allemagne, 
ilavoit étéautrefois dansle Temple; mais quand il y voulut rentrer— 


Il eut beau tristement redire 

Ses vers durement façonnés 

Hérissés de traits de satire; 

On lui ferma la porte au nez’ (C.73), 


and in a footnote in the R edition, which does not appear in the 
later editions, Voltaire adds: ‘Les derniers ouvrages de Rousseau 
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ont été très mal reçus. Le public trouve qu’il est tombé dans tous 
les défauts qu’il reprochoit à La Motte, et qu’il ne l’a pas égalé dans 
le bon sens et dans la morale. Aussi toutes ses dernières Odes ne 
sont point lûës. Ses nouvelles allégories roulent toutes sur la 
même fiction, sur la comparaison usée de l’ancien tems et du tems 
présent. Ses premiers ouvrages sont mieux écrits, et s’ils n’ont 
jamais le mérite de l’invention, ils ont souvent celui de l'expression 
et de la rime. Il étoit, dans sa jeunesse très propre à traiter de petits 
sujets” (C.75-76). 

Rousseau is further made to confess his wrongs with regard to 
the author of the Henriade and Zaire, and to beg in comic terms 
the indulgence of the god of taste; he is exhorted to ‘tâcher de 
devenir honnéte homme’. The most severe criticism in the Temple 
is in fact reserved for Rousseau. It was an attack which maintained 
much of its virulence almost until the 1756 edition. Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau was a well established poet when he first met Voltaire 
at the collége of Louis-le-Grand in 1710. He was in fact con- 
sidered by many of his contemporaries to be the preserver and 
reviver of the poetic traditions of the seventeenth century. He had 
had close literary connections with Boileau, who had helped him 
with his comedy Le Flatteur. His success seemed assured until he 
was suddenly accused of being the author of some scurrilous 
verse, and as a result he was forced into exile. 

Voltaire was at first sympathetic towards the poet’s cause. 
Rousseau reciprocated this sympathy on hearing of Voltaire’s 
own incarceration in the Bastille, and he did not fail to warmly 
congratulate Voltaire on the occasion of his first literary success, 
Œdipe, in 1718; Voltaire had sent him a copy in Vienna. A friendly 
correspondence developed between the two men, which is clearly 
illustrated by the tone of sincere cordiality in Rousseau’s letter 
of 25 March 1719 to Voltaire, in which Rousseau commented on 
the similarity of their destinies: ‘C’est peut-être un avantage pour 
vous dans la prospérité où vous êtes aujourd’hui, d’avoir souffert 
cette épreuve dans un âge qui ne tire point à conséquence. Nous 
naissons tous tributaires dela mauvaise fortune, & les plus heureux 
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sont ceux qui ont payé leurs dettes de bonne heure. Vous en 
voilà quitte, du moins, je l'espère ainsi, pour le reste de vos jours. 
Je souhaite qu’ils soient aussi longs que ceux de Corneille, à qui 
vous succédez si dignement’#. 

Only one element indicated a source of possible disharmony in 
their friendship. This lay in the fact that their conceptions of art 
and their methods of poetic creation were totally different. With 
Rousseau the process of artistic creation was slow, meditative and 
laborious, an approach which was reflected in his poetic style. 
Voltaire on the other hand had a far more nonchalant approach 
to aesthetic problems, and it was this attitude of poetic ‘laisser- 
aller’ that Rousseau never really approved of, and which he never 
tried to understand. In a letter to Brossette in 1719 he com- 
mented, with reference to Œdipe: ‘Pour la versification, elle est 
très belle en général, mais je l’ai trouvée négligée en beaucoup 
d’endroits, et je voudrai que dans une seconde édition l’auteur 
changeât plusieurs vers. J'ai été surtout scandalisé de le voir 
tourner sa paresse en principe, dans ce qu’il nous dit touchant les 
rimes, C’est comme si un poète latin se piquait de secouer le joug 
de la mesure. On n’est point obligé d’écrire en vers; mais lorsqu'on 
veut bien s’y assujettir, il faut se résoudre à en surmonter toutes 
les difficultés mêmes que naît toute la richesse et toute la beauté 
d’un langage, qui n’a d’autre avantage sur la prose que celui de 
l’harmonie et de la proportion exacte des sons’ (quoted by Bonne- 
fon, p.553). 

It was at about this time that Voltaire was also expressing his 
opinion about Rousseau’s verse (Best. 40). However these 
early differences between them were not the immediate cause of 
their personal enmity. 

Both poets have given their own accounts of why their friend- 
ship ended. In the 1738-9 edition of Voltaire’s works, it was said 
that the origin of his quarrel with Rousseau was the latter’s 


47 Lettres,ïi. 283-284; see Conlon’s 


account of the quarrel, Studies, 
xiv.162-170. See also Best.ror. 
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tragedy Marianne. Voltaire wrote in the margin: ‘Cela n’est pas 
vrai. L’origine de la querelle est une pièce de vers infames que 
Rousseau fit contre M. le Maréchal de Noailles. Je sais qu’il a fait 
une Marianne, mais je ne Pai jamais lue.” Voltaire (see Bonnefon, 
p.558). This ‘pièce de vers infames’ was a reference to Rousseau’s 
ode: La Palmodie. Voltaire continues to represent the duc de 
Noailles as Rousseau’s benefactor, which was not entirely accu- 
rate. Rousseau in his turn accused Voltaire of gross indiscretion 
with regard to La Palmodie, and in addition accused him of 
being the cause of a letter on this subject from the maréchal de 
Villars to the prince Eugéne. Open conflict soon developed be- 
tween the two men, starting with oblique attacks on each other’s 
works in private letters (Best.145, 153). 

The whole quarrel increased in bitterness with the perform- 
ance of Voltaire’s Marianne on 6 April 1724. The first per- 
formance of this play was in fact a complete failure, and Voltaire’s 
enemies were quick to take advantage of this reverse. Nadal 
attempted to stage a rival Marianne, the failure of which Voltaire 
was careful to ensure (Best.221). On 10 April a revised version of 
his own play was restaged, and this time it was successful, a fact 
which resulted in Rousseau’s own abortive attempt to dramatise 
Marianne being doomed from the outset. From then on the two 
writers were irrevocable enemies. Voltaire’s further successes 
incensed Rousseau to such an extent that he became quite in- 
capable of objective criticism. 

It was against this background of violent personal dispute 
that the Temple du goût was written. Nevertheless the attacks 
on Rousseau in the Temple are remarkably moderate com- 
pared to the virulence of which Voltaire was capable with 
regard to his other enemies. The final judgement on Rousseau 
concentrates on his merits as an artist: “Vous, Rousseau, 
brûlez vos Operas, vos comédies, vos dernières Allégories, 
Odes, Epigrammes Germaniques, Ballades, Sonnets; jurez de 
ne plus écrire, et venez vous mettre au-dessus de La Motte, en 
qualité de versificateur mais toutes les fois qu’il s’agira d’esprit 
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et de raisonnement, vous vous placerez fort au-dessous de lui’ 
(C.78). 

In the K text there is far less evidence of the personal animosity 
which was so intense in 1733. Here the criticism of Rousseau is 
almost exclusively concerned with Rousseau as an artist rather 
than a man, and more attention is paid to specific works“. 

Of these works ‘La Critique’, commenting on a caustic but 
less personal note than in the Rouen text, declares: ‘[La Critique] 
ne put d’abord reconnaître celui qui s’exprimait ainsi. On lui dit 
que c’était Rousseau, dont les Muses avaient changé la voix, en 
punition de ses méchancetés; elle ne pouvait le croire, et refusait 
d'ouvrir. Elle ouvrit pourtant en faveur de ses premiers vers; mais 
elle s’écria: 

O vous, Messieurs les Beaux esprits, 

Si vous voulez étre chéris 

Faites tous vos vers a Paris, 

Et n’allez point en Allemagne’ (C.124). 


The whole tone of the Rousseau offensive has thus in the later 
edition become much milder in tone. Rousseau is no longer 
directly addressed in a provocative manner, and the judgement of 
‘La Critique’ which places Rousseau above La Motte as a versi- 
fier, and below him in other respects, is impartially expressed in 
the third person: ‘La Critique décida que Rousseau passerait 
devant La Motte en qualité de versificateur, mais que La Motte 
aurait le pas toutes les fois qu’il s’agirait d’esprit et de raison’ 
(C.124). Nevertheless such was the bitterness of the quarrel that 
Voltaire’s hatred for Rousseau did not abate until the latter’s 
death in 1741 (17 March). In 1738 he was still writing to Cide- 
ville: ‘Un honnéte homme doit hair le malhonnéte homme jus- 
qu’au dernier moment’ (Best.1487). 


48 Voltaire quotes from Rousseau’s _ii.368), and from the Odes (Œuvres, 
Epithaléme (Œuvres, ii.323-324), Le _ iii.7); see Carcassonne, p.123; see also 
Rossignol et la grenouille (Œuvres,  Besterman, vol.xcix, col.131. 
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The Rousseau quarrel thus forms the focal point of the polemic 
background to the Temple. Yet the Temple du goût was much 
more than a mere framework for the purpose of pursuing a per- 
sonal vendetta against an enemy. When the work first appeared 
in 1733 it was regarded by contemporaries as pure satire (Best.621). 
Although Voltaire himself attempted to pass the original version 
of the Temple off as a frivolous work, it nevertheless stands out 
as an important register of the literary opinions that he had 
formed by 1732-3. 

In fact the Temple du goût was a résumé of Voltaire’s personal 
dislikes and prejudices; these unargued judgements were ex- 
pressed in an extremely cavalier manner which inevitably gave 
offence, and as a result Voltaire lost much of the sympathy and 
support amongst influential circles which he had worked so hard 
to gain since 1729. It was as a personal re-evaluation of respected 
figures of the French literary scene that it aroused such indignant 
opposition. To some extent artists of established reputation were 
considered beyond critical judgement. Voltaire however makes 
it clear that entrance to the Temple du goût is not to be attained 
by reputation alone, but only by genuine artistic merit. 

In connection with the definition of the qualities necessary to 
find approval with the ‘dieu du goût’, Voltaire makes a careful 
differentiation between artistic greatness, whichis transitional and 
confined to the period in which the artist lived, and the eternal 
greatness of genius: ‘Je fus fort étonné de ne pas trouver dans le 
Sanctuaire bien des gens qui passoient il y a soixante au quatre 
vingt ans pour être les plus chers favoris du Dieu du Goût. Les 
Pavillons, les Benserades, les Pelissons, les Segrais, les Saint- 
Evremonts, les Balzacs, les Voitures, ne me parurent pas occuper 
les premiers rangs; ils y étoient autrefois, me ditun de mes guides. 
Ils brilloient avant que les beaux jours des Belles Lettres fussent 
arrivés; mais peu à peu ils ont cédé la place aux véritablement 
Grands Hommes. Ils ne font plus ici qu’une assez médiocre 
figure; en effet la plus part n’avoient guère que l'Esprit de leurs 
tems, et non cet Esprit qui passe à la dernière Postérité 
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Déjà de leurs foibles Ecrits 

Beaucoup de grâces sont ternies, 

Ils sont comptés encore au rang des Beaux Esprits, 
Mais exclus du rang des Génies’ (C.82-83). 


Voltaire defended himself against the accusation of superfi- 
ciality and impertinence in his treatment of celebrated writers by 
declaring that only the great artists were worth criticising: ‘Je 
connus par tout ce que je vis, que le Dieu du Goût est très difficile 
à satisfaire; mais qu’il n’aime à demi. Je vis que les Ouvrages qu’il 
critique le plus en détail, sont souvent ceux qui, en tout, lui 
plaisent davantage. 


Nul auteur avec lui n’a tort, 

Quand il a trouvé l’art de plaire, 

Il le critique sans colère, 

Mais il approuve avec transport’ (C.o3). 


In the Rouen text Voltaire commented caustically: ‘Un petit 
nombre de Grands Hommes y faisoient ce qu’ils n’avoient jamais 
fait pendant leur vie. Ils voyoient et corrigeoient tous leurs défauts’ 
(C.92). In the Kehl edition this is expressed in more diplomatic 
terms although the basic thought, which recurs again and again in 
Voltaire’s critical work, remains the same: ‘la je vis ce qui doit 
servir d’exemple a la postérité; un petit nombre de véritablement 
grands hommes s’occupaient a corriger ces fautes de leurs écrits 
excellens, qui seraient des beautés dans les écrits médiocres’ 
(C.140). 

It was this lack of ‘délicatesse’ in the criticisms contained in the 
first Rouen edition, rather than the actual substance of his thought, 
which explains to a considerable extent the indignation of his 
contemporaries, and aroused the accusations of ‘libelle infame’, 
‘Temple du dégoût”, ‘homme déshonoré’, ‘homme à terre’ etc. 
which were launched against Voltaire“. 


49 see Desnoiresterres, i.475-478; 
Correspondance de Rousseau et de Bros- 
sette, ii.145-170. 
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Voltaire’s enemies seized their opportunity to discredit him by 
emphasising all the impertinences and presumptions which were 
undoubtedly to be found in the first edition. Even the men that 
Voltaire had sought to praise felt compromised. It seemed that 
Fleury took exception to: ‘[le] terme de Maitre de tout, qui peut 
le commettre avec le véritable Maitre, et qui a peut-être été glissé 
malignement dans cette vue’ (quoted by Carcassonne, p.11). 

The author of the Essai d’apologie des auteurs censurés dans le 
temple du goust de m. de Voltaire fairly represents the reaction to 
Voltaire’s comments: ‘Pellisson, si estimé pour la précision et la 
justesse de son style, n’est selon lui qu’un Auteur médiocre. Son 
Histoire de l’Académie, quoi qu’en dise le Censeur, est un ouvrage 
immortel. . . . Peut-on, sans être indigné, voir le peu de cas que 
notre Auteur fait du célèbre Saint-Evremond, dont les ouvrages 


Feront encore les délices du monde 
Quand de Voltaire on ne parlera plus? 


Car, enfin, je ne fais point difficulté de dire que si M. de Voltaire 
ne nous donne quelquechose de Meilleur que ce qui a paru de lui 
jusqu’à présent, ses ouvrages ne passeront jamais à la postérité, 
qui le regardera comme un auteur médiocre, et dont le mérite, 
aujourd’hui à la mode, s’évanouira avec elle. . . . Est-il nécessaire 
de reprocher ici à M. de Voltaire le jugement qu’il ose porter sur 
les ouvrages du fameux Bayle? Un poète (et ce qui est synonyme) 
un ignorant ne peut que se rendre fort ridicule en prenant la 
liberté de mépriser un Savant de cette espèce’ (pp.10, 11, 12). 
The architecture of the Temple is described in consciously 

classical terms, its simplicity and elegance receiving particular 
emphasis: 

‘Simple en étoit la noble architecture, 

Chaque ornement, à sa place arrêté, 

Y sembloit mis par la nécessité; 

L’Art s’y cachoit sous Pair de la Nature, 

L’œil satisfait embrassoit sa structure, 

Jamais surpris et toujours enchanté’ (C.70). 
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This was a manifestly close analogy with the classical conception 
of the work of art, and Voltaire contrasts this with the compli- 
cated aesthetic outlook of André Félibien, author of Entretiens 
sur la vie et sur les ouvrages des plus excellens peintres anciens et 
modernes”, 

‘Dieu nous garde du verbiage 

De Monsieur de Félibien, 

Qui noye éloquemment un rien 

Dans un fatras de beau langage.’ 


and in a footnote on Félibien Voltaire adds: ‘Félibien a fait sur 
la peinture cinq volumes, où on trouve moins de choses que dans 
le seul volume de Piles’ (C.70). 

The artists themselves, who appear in the Temple du goût are 
ranked unambiguously in an arbitrary hierarchy of merit. 

On the threshold of the Temple appear La Motte, Perrault and 
Chapelain. Of La Motte: ‘Le Critique le reconnut à la douceur de 
son maintien et à la dureté de son stile, et le laissa quelque tems 
entre Perrault et Chapelain qui assiégeoient la Porte depuis cin- 
quante ans’ (C.73). The reason why Perrault and Chapelain 
remain only on the threshold of the Temple is clarified in the K 
edition: ‘en criant contre Virgile’ (C.123). 

A surprisingly favourable attitude with regard to Fontenelle 
emerges in the Temple: 


‘C’étoit le sage Fontenelle, 

Qui par les beaux arts entouré, 
Répandoit sur eux, a son gré, 

Une clarté pure et nouvelle’ (C.78). 


It is only on the basis of certain works, however, that Voltaire is 
willing to accord Fontenelle a place in the Temple ‘entre Lucréce 
et Leibniz’ (C.79). When Rousseau objects to Fontenelle’s 
presence in the Temple: ‘Quoi! Le Bon Goût souffrira dans son 
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Temple l’Auteur des Lettres du Chevalier d’Her****, d’une Pas- 
sion d'Automne, d’un Clair de Lune, d’un Ruisseau amant à la 
Prairie, de la tragédie d’Aspar, d’Endimion etc.” (doc. cit.). ‘La 
Critique’ justifies the acceptance of Fontenelle, declaring: ‘Eh 
non, dit la Critique, ce n’est pas l’Auteur de tout cela que tu vois; 
c’est celui des Mondes, Livre qui aurois dû t’instruire; de Thétis 
et de Pelée, Opéra qui excita inutilement ton envie; de l'Histoire 
de l’Académie des Sciences, que tu n’es pas à portée d’entendre’ 
(loc. cit.). 

As has been seen Voltaire’s attitude elsewhere towards Fonte- 
nelle was somewhat ambiguous—he admired him, yet at the same 
time he condemned his influence on the French literary scene. 
These misgivings with regard to Fontenelle were reflected in the 
Kehl edition, where the following passage was inserted: ‘Cepen- 
dant la Critique, se tournant vers l’auteur des Mondes, lui dit: 
Je ne vous reprocherai pas certains ouvrages de votre jeunesse, 
comme font ces cyniques jaloux; mais je suis la Critique, vous êtes 
chez le Dieu du Goût, et voici ce que je vous dis de la part de ce 
Dieu, du public et de la mienne, car nous sommes à la longue tou- 
jours tous trois d’accord: 


Votre muse sage et riante 

Devrait aimer un peu moins l’art: 

Ne la gâtez point par le fard; 

Sa couleur est assez brillante’ (C.126). 


Thus in the K edition the praise of Fontenelle is qualified by reser- 
vations with regard to his preciosity, a criticism in accordance 
with judgements that Voltaire pronounced on Fontenelle else- 
where. In the R text Fontenelle was described as ‘sage’, in the 
later edition this has been modified to the more vague description 
of ‘discret’. 

A further surprising feature of the Temple is the close proximity 
of Charles Rollin to the god of taste: 


‘Non loin de lui Rollin dictoit 
Quelques leçons à la jeunesse: 
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Et quoiqu’en robe, on l’écoutoit, 
Chose assez rare à son espèce’ (C.8r), 


and in the K edition the comments on Rollin are extended in a 
footnote: “Charles Rollin, ancien recteur de l’Université et pro- 
fesseur royal, est le premier homme de l’Université qui ait écrit 
purement en français pour l'instruction de la jeunesse, et qui ait 
recommandé l’étude de notre langue, si nécessaire et cependant si 
négligée dans les écoles. Son livre du Traité des Etudes respire le 
bon goût et la saine littérature presque par-tout. On lui reproche 
seulement de descendre dans les minuties. Il ne s’est guère éloigné 
du bon goût que quand il a voulu plaisanter’ (C.128). 

In the R text, Segrais is praised and received into the Temple 
as a novelist of good taste: ‘Segrais reste parmi ceux qui ont écrit 
agréablement en prose. II fut reçu à cause de Zaide, mais ce ne fut 
qu'après avoir fait amande honorable à Virgile, dont il a si faible- 
ment imité les Eglogues et si durement traduit l’Eneide’ (C.83). 
Jean-Regnault de Segrais elsewhere referred to by Voltaire as 
‘très bel esprit’ and ‘véritable homme de lettres’ (M.xiv.136), at 
most only collaborated with mme de Lafayette in composing 
Zaide. In the K edition Voltaire takes account of this fact, and his 
comments on Segrais become consequently more severe: ‘Segrais 
voulut un jour entrer dans le sanctuaire en récitant ce vers de 
Despréaux: “Que Segrais dans l’églogue en charme les forêts”. 
Mais la Critique ayant lu par malheur pour lui quelques pages de 
son Enéide en vers français, le renvoya assez durement, et laissa 
venir à sa place Mme de Lafayette, qui avait mis sous le nom de 
Segrais le roman aimable de Zaide et celui de la Princesse de 
Clèves”51 (C.131). 

Other seventeenth century figures Voltaire dismisses lightly: 
‘On ne pardonne pas à Pelisson d’avoir dit gravement tant de 
puérilités dans son Histoire de l’académie, et d’avoir rapporté, 


51 as evidence of this confusion Vol- 
taire quotes from Huet’s Commen- 
taires. 
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comme des bons mots, des sottises bien grossières. Le doux mais 
faible Pavillon fait sa cour dans un coin à Mme Des Houlières. 
L’inégal Saint-Evremont n’ose parler de vers à personne. Balzac 
assomme, de longues phrases hyperboliques, Voiture et Bense- 
rade, qui lui répondent par des pointes et des Jeux de mots, dont 
ils rougissent eux-mêmes le moment après” (C.83). In the K edi- 
tion some of these authors, so summarily dismissed in 1733, are 
discussed further in footnotes. Of Saint-Evremond, for example, 
Voltaire goes on to say: ‘On sait à quel point Saint-Evremont 
était mauvais poète. Ses comédies sont encore plus mauvaises. 
Cependant il avait tant de réputation qu’on lui offrit cinq cents 
louis pour imprimer sa comédie de Sir Politick’ (C.132) and of 
Voiture: ‘Voiture est celui de tous les illustres du temps passé qui 
eut le plus de gloire, et celui dont les ouvrages le méritent le 
moins, si vous en exceptez quatre ou cing petites pièces de vers, 
et peut-être autant de lettres. ... Cependant Voiture a été admiré, 
parce qu’il est venu dans un temps où l’on commençait à sortir de 
la barbarie, et où l’on courait après l’esprit sans le connaître’ 
(C.132-133). 

The poets Chaulieu and La Fare are both treated favourably: 
‘Le Dieu aimoit fort ces deux Messieurs, et surtout La Fare, quine 
se piquoit de rien et qui même avertissoit son ami Chaulieu de ne 
se croire que le premier des Poètes négligés, et non pas le premier 
des bons Poètes, comme l’Abbé s’en flattoit de très bonne foi’ 
(C.84). 

In the R text Voltaire’s comments on the jesuit critics are con- 
fined to generalities: ‘la vérité est que de tous les Religieux les 
Jésuites sont ceux qui entendent le mieux les Belles Lettres, et 
qu’ils ont toujours réussi dans l’Eloquence et dans la Poësie. Le 
Dieu voit de très bon œil beaucoup de ces Pères’ (C.86). In the 
K edition a more specific commentary is made: ‘Un Janséniste 
dira que les jésuites se fourrent partout; mais le dieu du Goût 
reçoit aussi leurs ennemis, et il est assez plaisants de voir dans ce 
Temple Bourdaloue qui s’entretient avec Pascal sur le grand art 
de joindre l’éloquence au raisonnement. Le Père Bouhours est 
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derrière eux marquant sur des tablettes toutes les fautes de langage 
et toutes les négligences qui leur échappent. Le Cardinal ne put 
s'empêcher de dire au P. Bouhours: 


Quittez d’un censeur pointilleux 

La pédantesque diligence: 

Aimons jusqu'aux défauts heureux 

De leur mâle et libre éloquence. 

J'aime mieux errer avec eux 

Que d’aller, censeur scrupuleux, 

Peser des mots dans ma balance’ (C.137). 


The works of Rabelais, Marot, Saint-Evremond, Bayle and 
Voiture are all represented in the library of the Temple, but in 
drastically reduced editions: ‘Je les suivis tous les trois dans la 
Bibliothéque du Dieu. Presque tous les livres y sont de nouvelles 
éditions, revues et retranchées. Les Œuvres de Marot et de Rabe- 
lais sont reduites à cing ou six feuilles, Saint-Evremont à un très 
petit volume. Baile à un seul tome. Voiture à quelques pages’ 
(C.92). This becomes somewhat modified in the K edition where 
Rabelais is allotted ‘un demi-quart’ (C.139), Marot ‘huit ou dix 
feuillets’ (doc. cit.), Voiture and Sarrasin ‘pas plus de soixante 
pages’ (oc. cit.). Bayle is still given ‘un seul tome’: ‘car ce judi- 
cieux philosophe, ce juge éclairé de tant d’auteurs et de tant de 
sectes, disait souvent qu’il n’aurait pas composé plus d’un in- 
folio s’il n’avait écrit que pour lui, et non pour les libraires’ 
(loc. cit.). 

The most important writers of Voltaire’s hierarchy of artistic 
merit, as established in the Temple du goût, are those to be found 
in ‘le lieu le plus reculé du Sanctuaire” (C.92). The composition 
and the terms in which the various writers are described varies 
considerably between the R text and the K edition. La Bruyère, 
for example, appears in the 1733 edition: ‘La Bruyère adoucissoit 
dans son stile nerveux et singulier, des tours durs et forcés qui s’y 
rencontrent” (oc. cit.), but he does not appear at all in the later 
edition of the Temple. 
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In this inner sanctuary is to be found Fénelon: ‘L’aimable 
auteur du Télémaque retranchoit des détails et des répétitions dans 
son Roman moral, et rayoit le titre de Poéme Epique, que quel- 
ques zélés lui donnent: car il avouoit sincèrement qu’il n’y a point 
de Poéme en Prose’ (loc. cit.), Bossuet: ‘Bossuet annoblissoit 
beaucoup de familiarités qui avilissent quelquefois ses sublimes 
oraisons funèbres” (doc. cit.). In the K edition this criticism of Bos- 
suet is couched in less brutal terms: ‘L’éloquent Bossuet voulait 
bien rayer quelques familiarités echappées à son génie vaste, 
impétueux et facile, lesquelles déparent un peu la sublimité de ses 
oraisons funèbres’ (C.140). Corneille and Racine receive a favour- 
able but extremely prosaic critical assessment in the R text: 
‘Pierre Corneille joignoit enfin l’esprit de discernement à son 
vaste génie, et il convenoit que Surena n’etoit pas égal à Polieucte’ 
(C.92). He accuses Racine of a certain monotony of theme which 
aroused great opposition amongst Racine’s admirers: ‘L’élégant, 
le tendre, l’ingénieux Racine, tenoit entre ses mains les portraits 
de Bajazet, de Xipharès, de Pharnace, d’Hypolite, de Britannicus, 
de Titus. Tous ces Amants se ressembloient un peu trop, il en 
tomboit d’accord; et cependant il ôtoit lui-même à Bérénice le 
nom de Tragédie, pour lui substituer celui d’Elégie en Dialogue’ 
(loc. cit.). In the K edition these somewhat banal comments on 
Corneille and Racine are expressed much more elegantly in verse, 
as is shown by the later treatment of Racine (C.141): 


Racine observe les portraits 

De Bajazet, de Xipharés, 

De Britannicus, d’Hipolyte, 

A peine il distingue leurs traits: 

Ils ont tous le même mérite, 

Tendres, galants, doux et discrets, 

Et Amour, qui leur marche à leur suite, 
Les croit des courtisans français. 


La Fontaine is of course among the élite of the Temple because 
of his ‘natural’ genius, so greatly admired by Voltaire throughout 
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all his criticism: ‘La Fontaine qui avoit reçu de la Nature l'ins- 
tinct le plus heureux que jamais homme ait eu, osoit enfin raison- 
ner. Il acourcissoit ses Contes, et il corrigeoit quelques-unes de 
ses Fables’ (C.93). As with Corneille and Racine, the criticism 
of Boileau is expressed in one edition in prose, and in the later 
edition in verse, again with the same effect of softening the impact 
of criticising a great name: ‘Le sage Boileau, ce Maitre du Parnasse, 
ayant rendu justice a tant d’Auteurs, se la rendoit aussi: il avoit 
ôté de ses ouvrages, Ode de Namur, aussi bien que deux ou trois 
de ses Satyres, et toutes ses petites piéces qu’il fit imprimer par 
foiblesse dans un âge avancé” (C.93), and in the K edition (C.142): 


La régnait Despréaux, leur maitre en l’art d’écrire, 
Lui qu’arma la raison des traits de la satire, 

Qui, donnant la précepte et l’example à la fois, 
Etablit d’Apollon les rigoureuses lois, 

Il revoit ses enfans avec un œil sévère, 

De la triste Equivoque il rougit d’être Père, 

Et rit des traits manqués du pinceau faible et dur 
Dont il défigura le vainqueur de Namur. 
Lui-méme il les efface, et semble encor nous dire; 
Ou sachez vous connaitre, ou gardez-vous d’écrire. 


Here Boileau is ‘le poète de la raison’ (Loc. cit.). 

In the R text Moliére is commented upon in conjunction with 
Regnard. In the K text however the section on Moliére contains 
no reference to the latter: ‘Molière tendoit la main de tems en 
tems à Renard qui travailloit derrière eux. Renard faisoit des por- 
traits charmans quand il étoit encouragé par les regards de Moliére. 
Mais dès qu’il n’en étoit plus vu, il faisoit grimacer ses figures’ 


(C.93). In the K edition: 


Je vis l’inimitable Molière, et j’osais lui dire — 
Le sage, le discret Térence, 

Est le premier des traducteurs, 

Jamais dans sa froide élégance 
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Des Romains il n’a peint les mœurs. 
Tu fus le peintre de la France: 

Nos bourgeois à sots préjugés, 

Nos petits marquis rengorgés, 

Nos robins toujours arrangés, 

Chez toi venaient se reconnaître. 

Et tu les aurais corrigés, 

Si l'esprit humain pouvait l’être. 


“Ah disait-il, pourquoi ai-je été forcé d’écrire quelquefois pour le 
peuple? Que n’ai-je toujours été le maître de mon temps. J'aurais 
trouvé des dénouements plus heureux: j'aurais moins fait 
descendre mon génie au bas comique.” C’est ainsi que tous ces 
maîtres de l’art montraient leur supériorité en avouant ces erreurs 
auxquelles humanité est soumise, et dont nul grand homme n’est 
exempt’ (C.142-143). 

Le Temple du goût remains in many ways the most vivid mani- 
festation of Voltairean criticism in its most natural form: light, 
witty, un-academic, arbitrary. The development of Voltaire’s 
critical attitudes through the editions of the work, however, indi- 
cates a growing emphasis on the aesthetic import of the Temple. 
In the R text the Temple du goût merely ends with the god of taste 
making a eulogy of the nobility. The K edition ends on a more 
significantly aesthetic note with a warning from the god of taste 
against confusing good taste with false taste — 


Je sais qu’à vos yeux éclairés 

Le Faux Goût tremble de paraître; 
Si jamais vous le rencontrez, 

Il est aisé de le connaitre. 
Toujours accablé d’ornemens, 
Composant sa voix, son visage, 
Affecté dans ses Agrémens, 

Et précieux dans son langage, 

Il prend mon nom, mon étendard, 
Mais on voit assez l’imposture: 
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Car il n’est que le fils de l’Art, 
Moi je suis de la Nature (C.144). 


The dilettante element, so prominent in the R text, is gradually 
suppressed; the Temple plays a diminishing role as a polemic 
weapon in a battle of literary and personal intrigue, and assumes 
the dimensions of a bona fide piece of literary criticism. 

That Voltaire himself thought fit to devote considerable time 
and attention to the modification and ‘mise au point’ of the con- 
tent of this work over a period of twenty years, is in itself an 
indication of the seriousness with which the author considered 
this apparently inconsequential piece of literary badinage. 
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CHAPTER V 


Relativism: Voltaire and the essays 
on epic poetry 


Commenting on the nature of Voltaire’s critical strategy as it 
appeared in the two versions of the Essay on epic poetry, the French 
and the English, Naves insisted that the various critical utterances 
contained in those two works represented a fundamentally stable 
point of view (Naves, p.142); despite the revisions which Voltaire 
made between the publication of the English edition and that of 
the French edition, Naves conceived the Essay on epic poetry and 
the Essai sur la poésie épique as essentially forming an organic 
whole from the point of view of literary theory. 

Similarly an earlier critic, Rigault, in order to substantiate his 
thesis that “dans sa jeunesse Voltaire admirait Homère et l’appe- 
lait un peintre sublime . . . mais en vieillissant, Voltaire devint 
moins homérique’ (p.504), again made the false assumption that 
the two essays were merely expressions of the same work in two 
different languages, and quoted exclusively from the 1732 French 
edition which he associated with Voltaire’s youth. In his failure 
to take into account the 1727 English version, he was following 
the same pattern of thought, and consequently making the same 
error of judgement, as Sainte-Beuve. Both critics accepted that 
the two essays were identical in substance and purpose. 

In a detailed study of the two editions of Voltaire’s essay on 
epic poetry, Merian-Genast has called attention to the existence 
of important differences both of aesthetic content and polemic 
purpose, and in so doing has helped to establish Voltaire the 
literary critic in a more realistic perspective. Apart from Merian- 
Genast’s study, however, and a short but perceptive article by 
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Warren Ramsey, there has been little attempt on the part of 
modern commentators to show how, after the period following 
the second or ‘Homeric’ stage in the quarrel of the ancients and the 
moderns, which was re-opened in 1714 as a result of La Motte’s 
anti-poetic attack on the iad, Voltaire was evolving an entirely 
new critical position, a position to which he was to hold persist- 
ently in spite of certain polemic inconsistencies imposed upon him 
by external forces. 

Voltaire’s entire defence of the cause of poetry against the 
rising opposition of ‘geometric’ thought and the nascent science 
of aesthetics, was based to a considerable extent on the arguments 
which he evolved concerning the value of poetry outside the 
immediate framework of French culture. It is with reference to his 
developing attitude towards the art of other cultures that the 
Essay on epick poetry and the Essai sur la poésie épique represent 
two closely related, but nevertheless separate, stages in the growth 
of a relativistic dimension in his critical thought. 

That Voltaire himself was conscious of this evolutionary rela- 
tionship between the two essays was indicated in a letter to 
Thieriot in 1728: ‘I told you already, and I desire you to apprise 
yr friends of it, that the english essay was but the sketch of a very 
serious work which I have almost finish’d in french with all the 
care, the liberty, and the impartiality I am capable of’ (Best. 327). 

For Voltaire, meditating at this time on the composition of his 
own epic poem, and, under the influence of such critics as Saint- 
Evremond and above all Dubos, beginning to think of Henri 1v 
as a possible subject, La Motte’s revival of the Homer dispute was 
an event of considerable importance. In the Discours sur Homère 
(1714) La Motte had skilfully linked together most of the anti- 
authoritarian arguments which had been injected into French 
critical thought with the work of Desmarets, Perrault, and other 
late seventeenth century critics. Before 1715 an important under- 
current of modernist anti-Homeric criticism had been expressed 
in Aubignac’s Conjectures académiques ou dissertation sur } Iliade; 
and it was in fact Aubignac’s irreverent treatment of Homeric 
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heroes that sustained much of La Motte’s argument. The publi- 
cation of Aubignac’s work had passed entirely unnoticed by 
French periodicals, and was unmentioned by the numerous works 
on Homer which appeared after 17151. 

Voltaire’s Essay on epick poetry, contained in a work entitled 
An Essay upon the civil wars of France, extracted from curious 
manuscripts, and also upon the epick poetry of the European nations, 
from Homer to Milton, remains one of the earliest works in French 
criticism to provide a realistic application of an historically based 
comparative method in the study of foreign literatures. It was 
written in the late autumn of 1727, and went through three edi- 
tions in England—1727, 1728, and 1731, and possibly even a 
fourth, now lost, between 1728 and 1731. 

A certain amount of controversy surrounded the composition 
of this English version of the essay. Desfontaines and Baretti, 
both implacable enemies of Voltaire, maintained that Voltaire 
himself was not responsible for writing the Æssay on epick poetry 
at all. The linguistic achievement involved was indeed consider- 
able, but a comparison of Voltaire’s use of English in his letters 
to Pope, Swift, Bolinbroke and Thieriot, and the later letter to 
Faulkener, indicate, from the point of view of spelling and 
stylistic idiosyncrasies, that Voltaire was technically capable of 
writing such a work in a style of English which moved Churton 
Collins to equate it with the work of other English prose writers 
such as Dryden (p.71). 

Certainly he took advicein the writing of the Essay. According 
to Spence the manuscript was corrected by Young (p.374; see 
also Ballantyne, p.53). Nevertheless the Essay reflects the essen- 
tial characteristics of the Voltairean style: there is a clarity of 


1 Magnien’s comments in the pre- cumstances of this suppression are 


face to the 1715 edition of the Conjec- 
tures, describing the surreptitious cir- 
cumstances of its publication, are 
interesting. It is reasonable to assume 
that the Conjectures were strenuously 
suppressed by the censors; the cir- 
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thought, precision of expression and lightness of touch which is 
entirely lacking in the Desfontaines translation, for example. 

The Essay on epick poetry was translated almost immediately 
into French by Desfontaines, and it was to appear in the 1732 
Amsterdam edition of Voltaire’s works, in the Œuvres complètes 
of 1739, and rather belatedly in an edition of the Henriade pub- 
lished at Neuchatel in 1772. Commenting on the structure of the 
arguments contained in the Essay with respect to Greek litera- 
ture, and in particular to Homer, White wrote: ‘Wholly unappre- 
ciative of the Greek poet in 1727, Voltaire was soon to attain to a 
degree of real sympathy with him, only to return in after years to 
his early position and to take it still more strongly’ (p.161). In 
effect, however, as Ramsey demonstrates in his analysis of Vol- 
taire’s Homeric attitudes (p.185), Voltaire’s appreciation of 
Homer followed neither the ‘ascending-descending curve’ of 
enthusiasm traced by White, nor the ‘descending curve’ which 
was traced by Sainte-Beuve. It remained at a fairly consistent 
pitch. 

Certain aspects of his attitude towards Homer reflected a tradi- 
tional pattern of Homeric criticism. For example the comments 
which he made in the footnotes to the Lois de Minos (M.vii.177) 
were essentially attacks on Homer conducted from a moral point 
of view. In this Voltaire was following a critical precedent estab- 
lished by Plato in the Republic, Cicero in the Tusculan disputations 
and Rapin, who in the Comparaison d’ Homère et de Virgile (1669) 
had quoted Cicero’s moral strictures in conjunction with a similar 
argument which had been expounded by Tasso in the Discorsi del 
poema eroico (Ramsey, p.186). With the moderns the whole 
movement of French critical thought had been towards the con- 
demnation of Homer on moralistic rather than aesthetic grounds. 

With regard to the aesthetic criticism of Homer’s work, Vol- 
taire’s attitude was sharply defined, and underwent little change. 
In a way it is reflected cogently in Pococurante’s comments on 
the artistic qualities of the ZZad in Candide: ‘Candide, en voyant 
un Homère magnifiquement relié, loua l’illustrissime sur son bon 
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goût: — Voilà, dit-il, un livre qui faisait les délices du grand 
Pangloss, le meilleur philosophe de l’Allemagne. Il ne fait pas les 
miennes, dit froidement Pococurante: on me fit accroire autrefois 
que j'avais du plaisir en le lisant; mais cette répétition continuelle 
de combats qui se ressemblent tous, ces dieux qui agissent tou- 
jours pour ne rien faire de décisif, cette Hélène qui est le sujet de 
la guerre, et qui à peine est une actrice de la pièce; cette Troie qu’on 
assiège, et qu'on ne prend point: tout cela me causait le plus mortel 
ennui. J'ai demandé quelquefois à des savants s’ils s’ennuyaient 
autant que moi à cette lecture; tous les gens sincères mont avoué 
que le livre leur tombait des mains, mais qu’il fallait toujours 
l’avoir dans sa bibliothèque comme un monument de l'antiquité, 
et comme ces médailles rouillées qui ne peuvent être de com- 
merce’ (M.xxi.202). This conception of Homer as a poet whose 
reputation outmeasured his actual artistic merit forms a recurring 
theme in Voltaire’s Homeric criticism. 

Voltaire’s desire to reorientate traditional critical thought on 
epic poetry is in part attributable to his own aims as an artist. To 
a large extent Homer bears the brunt of Voltaire’s attack on the 
authority of ancient principles of art over French aesthetics. Thus 
in the Essay* much of Voltaire’s hostility to Homer serves in 
effect as a stalking horse for a far wider and more significant 
assault on the traditional aesthetic rules of epic poetry: ‘The 
greatest part of the Criticks have fetch’d the Rules of Epick Poetry 
from the Books of Homer, according to the Custom, or rather, 
the Weakness of Men, who mistake commonly the beginning of 
an Art for the Principles of the Art itself, and are apt to believe 
that every Thing must be, by its own Nature, what it was when 
contriv’d at first... . But it is not with the Inventions of Art, as 
with the Works of Nature. The same Fancy which hath invented 
Poetry, changes every day all its Productions, because it is liable 
itself to eternal Vicissitudes. The Poetry and Musick of the Per- 
sians differ as much from ours as their Language. Even a Nation 


? second edition, London 1728. 
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differs from itself in less than a century. There are not more 
Revolutions in Governments than in Arts. They are shifting, and 
gliding away from our pursuit, when we endeavour to fix them 
by our Rules and Definitions’ (pp.38-39). 

It was essentially against this background of polemic argument, 
the purpose of which was to facilitate the favourable reception of 
the Henriade, that the emergence of a relativistic dimension to 
Voltaire’s critical thought in the Æssay should be seen. Voltaire’s 
aim was practical rather than academic; he wished to break down 
the established pattern of art: ‘If I am to give a Definition of a 
` Suit of Clothes, I ought not to describe any particular one. Nei- 
ther the Roman nor the Greek, nor the French ought to be set 
up for a Pattern. A Suit of Clothes in itself is the Covering of the 
Body, that is all that is essential to it. The rest is but accessory 
Ornement, which Fancy and Custom create, preserve, and 
destroy at their Will; and if we like one Fashion best, we are not 
to exclude every other’ (p.39). 

In the Essay Voltaire adopted a degree of flexibility which was 
completely at variance with the thought of most of his contem- 
poraries, and, to some extent, with his own critical practice as it 
later emerged. Referring to the rules governing the composition 
of the epic poem, and in particular to the unity of action, he com- 
mented: “The Greeks, the Romans, the Italians, French, English 
and Spaniards, tell us in all their Works, that they chiefly like 
Unity of Action, because the Understanding is better satisfy’d 
when it reposes upon a single Object adequate to our view, and 
which we may take in easily, than when it is lost in the Hurry of 
Confusion. . . . They tell us that such an Unity ought to be 
attended with Variety, as a Body is made up of Members, all dif- 
ferent, and all conducive to the same End. That the Action should 
be great, to strike us with Awe; interesting. because we delight in 
being mov’d; entire, that our Minds may be wholly satisfy’d. . . . 
These and the like, are a kind of eternal Laws, submitted to by 
all Nations, because enacted by Nature. But the Machinery, the 
Episodes, the Stile itself, and all that depends upon that Instinct 
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call’ d Taste, and upon the Tyranny of Custom, that is the Point 
in which there are too many Opinions and no Rules’ (pp.40-41). 

The trend of Voltaire’s argument on the nature of taste in the 
Essay runs directly counter to the concept of universality. In a 
work destined primarily for an English public, Voltaire was 
cautiously avoiding the assertion of the superiority of French 
taste, and emphasised instead the importance of national indivi- 
duality in the manifestation of art. Each nation has, with justifica- 
tion, modified the art of the ancients to suit its own needs: “The 
best modern Writers have mix’d the Taste of their Country with 
that of the Ancients. Their Flowers and their Fruits, warm’d and 
matur’d by the same Sun, yet draw from the Soil they grow upon, 
their different Colours, their Flavours and their Size. It is as easy 
to distinguish a Spanish, an Italian, or an English Author by 
their Stile, as to know by their Gate, their Speech, and their 
Features, in what Country they were born’ (pp.41-42). 

Voltaire then developed his argument by emphasising that it 
was inevitable that one nation should have difficulty in under- 
standing and appreciating the taste of another, and further, that 
each nation instinctively disliked the taste of its neighbour, an 
attitude of liberalism which belonged very much to the pre- 
Shakespearean phase of Voltaire’s critical activity: ‘From their 
different Characters flows that dislike which every Nation shows 
for the Taste of its Neighbour. . . . Hence it is, that the long, but 
noble, Speeches of Cinna and Augustus in Corneille could not be 
tolerated upon the English Stage’ (p.42). 

It was in connection with national prejudices in art that Vol- 
taire attempted to redefine the relationship of the moderns to the 
ancients: “We should be their Admirers, not their Slaves. . .. Our 
just Respect for the Ancients proves a meer Superstition, if it 
betrays us into a rash Contempt of our Neighbours and Country- 
men. We ought not to do such an Injury to Nature, as to shut our 
Eyes to all the Beauties that her Hands pour around us in order 
to look back fixedly on her former Productions’ (pp-45-46), and 
the theme is taken up again at a later stage in the argument: ‘he 
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who writes in a modern Language, hath the Ancients for his 
Guides, not for his Rivals’ (p.66). The task of the artist was to 
learn the lessons of antiquity, and at the same time avoid the 
aesthetic pitfalls inherent in the imitation of ancient art: ‘for Imi- 
tation requires more Art than is generally believed. The Flowers 
of the Ancients appear but wither’d, when gather’d by unskilful 
Hands. This I insist upon, because nothing is more common than 
Authors who mangle Homer and Virgil in their own Productions, 
and screen themselves under those great Names, without suspect- 
ing that the very Things that are to be admir’d in Virgil, may be 
ridiculous in them’ (p.68). 

This attitude towards the art of the ancients forms one of the 
major structural themes of the whole Essay, and culminates in the 
formulation of the ideal criticalapproach which should be adopted, 
in Voltaire’s view, in order to judge the work of art: ‘and his (i.e. 
the reader’s) Judgement will be right, if he attends without par- 
tiality, laying aside the Prejudices of the School, or the overbear- 
ing Love of the Productions of his own Country’ (p.46). 

The Æssay provides one of the most extended arguments in the 
whole of Voltaire’s criticism, against the application of a priori 
principles in the assessment of art. The polemic purpose behind 
this aspect of the Essay is an everpresent factor, but it does not 
necessarily mean that the critical principle involved in these state- 
ments is automatically vitiated. Thus when Voltaire urges the 
reader of the Essay to disregard the rules of the ‘theorists’, not 
only did this facilitate the acceptance of the Henriade, which 
patently contravened the rules of epic poetry, but it also more 
significantly, reflects an integral part of Voltaire’s general critical 
philosophy, and to which he consistently adhered: ‘He will not 
be tyrannized by Aristotle, Castelvetro, Dacier, Le Bossu: but he 
will extract his own Rules from the various Examples he shall have 
before his Eyes, and govern’d by his good Sense alone, be a Judge 
between the Gods of Homer, and the Gods of Milton’ (p.47). 

Nevertheless Voltaire’s concern with gaining the public’s 
approval of the Henriade, and in gaining the critics’ acceptance of 
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his choice of subject, does provide the motive force behind the 
Essay. Once the immediate, short-term aims with regard to the 
Henriade had been achieved, Voltaire never again returned to 
the critical position which he adopted in the Essay. Even in the 
French edition, much of the wide relativistic perspective which 
tentatively appeared in the Æssay was abandoned. 

In France Voltaire’s battle to justify the Henriade was to be 
more closely fought, and the more rigid formality of French rules 
with regard to epic poetry was more difficult to break down, than 
the flexible aesthetic system prevalent in England. Voltaire saw 
quite clearly that a literal translation of the Æssay was impractical. 
As a weapon in the assault on the French aesthetic system the 
English essay was but ‘un embryon mal formé’ (Best.332). In a 
letter to Thieriot in 1728 he remarked: ‘That little pamphlet 
could not succeed in France without being dressed in quite an- 
other manner’ (Best.324). 

As an accomplished strategist, Voltaire knew that he could not 
proceed in France in so blunt a manner as in England in order to 
assert his ideas on epic poetry. With regard to the essential prob- 
lem lying behind the work, ze. the justification of the Henriade, 
both the English and the French versions can be related. But the 
problem common to both essays receives two entirely different 
treatments. 

Initially, Voltaire’s policy in France had been to maintain that 
the Henriade had in fact been composed within the framework of 
the rules. In 1722 he had written to Jean Baptiste Rousseau: ‘Vous 
y trouverez, je crois, les règles du poème épique observées. Le 
poème commence au siège de Paris, et finit à sa prise. Les prédic- 
tions faites à Henri quatre dans le premier chant s’accomplissent 
dans tous les autres. L’histoire n’y est point altérée dans les faits 
principaux; les fictions y sont toutes allégoriques, nos passions, 
nos vertus et nos vices y sont personnifiées; le heros n’a des fai- 
blesses que pour faire valoir davantage ses vertus’ (Best.1or). But 
the failure of this policy was signalled when Rousseau, dropping 
his mask of friendship, condemned Voltaire’s poem with 
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supercilious hostility in a letter of 5 March 1724 (see Bonnefon, 
Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, ix.563). Thus in 1733 the 
revised version of the English essay, the Essai sur la poésie épique, 
made its appearance, five years after the anonymous publication 
of Desfontaines’s translations. 

Certain sections are clearly recognisable from the English edi- 
tion. The first radical structural difference lies in the chapter 
dealing with Homer. It is almost twice as long as in the Essay and 
remains Voltaire’s lengthiest treatment of Homer. Voltaire opens 
the attack on Homer’s work on a factual note by raising questions 
of chronological accuracy, following the train of Newton’s 
thoughts in the Chronology of ancient kingdoms amended con- 
cerning the date of the fall of Troy (see Ramsey, p.190, note 14). 
In spite of this somewhat pedantic note, however, the arguments 
in which he attempts to place Homer ina more realistic historical- 
aesthetic context are far more carefully presented than in the 
English essay. 

As far as Voltaire was concerned, the first stage of the quarrel 
of the ancients and the moderns had settled nothing of great 
critical importance with regard to the relationship of the art of the 
moderns to that of the ancients: ‘Perrault commenga la querelle 
contre Despréaux: mais il apporta 4 ce combat des armes trop 
inégales: il composa son livre du Parallèle des anciens et des 
modernes, où l’on voit un esprit très superficiel: nulle méthode, et 
beaucoup de méprises. . . . Le redoutable Despréaux accabla son 
adversaire en s’attachant uniquement à relever ses bévues; de sorte 
que la dispute fût terminée par rire aux dépens de Perrault sans 
qu’on entamât seulement le fond de la question’ (M.viii.3 16-317). 
The second ‘Homeric’ phase was in his opinion equally incon- 
clusive, divided on the one hand by La Motte who: ‘par son igno- 
rance de la langue grecque ne pouvait sentir les beautés de l’auteur 
qu’il attaquait’ (M.viii.317), and on the other hand by mme Da- 
cier, who ‘toute remplie de la superstition des commentateurs, 
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était incapable d’apercevoir des défauts dans l’auteur qu’elle 
adorait’ (/oc. cit.). Voltaire resumed critical progress on the point 
in the Dictionnaire philosophique: ‘Homère a de grands défauts: 
Horace l’avoue, tous les hommes de goût en conviennent; il n’y 
a qu’un commentateur qui puisse être assez aveugle pour ne les 
pas voir. . .. C’était sans doute une femme au-dessous de son 
sexe, et qui a rendu de grands services aux lettres; mais quand elle 
se fit homme, elle se fit commentateur; elle outra tant ce rôle 
qu’elle donna envie de trouver Homère mauvais’ (M.xviii.560- 
570). 

Commenting on the role which La Motte in his Discours sur 
Homère had played in the quarrel, Voltaire wrote in the Essaz 
sur la poésie épique: ‘Houdard de La Motte a depuis renouvelé la 
querelle; il ne savait pas la langue grecque, mais l’esprit a suppléé 
en lui, autant qu’il est possible, 4 cette connaissance. Peu d’ou- 
vrages sont écrits avec autant d’art, de discrétion, et de finesse, que 
ses dissertations sur Homère” (M.viii.317). 

In spite of this concession to La Motte’s critical skill, however, 
Voltaire condemned his approach as being too negative, a criti- 
cism which had often of course been levelled at Voltaire’s own 
technique: ‘La Motte a ôté beaucoup de défauts à Homère, mais 
il n’a conservé aucune de ses beautés; il a fait un petit squelette 
d’un corps démesuré et trop plein d’embonpoint’ (M.viii. SIO): 

Voltaire attributed much of the inaccuracy in the eighteenth 
century treatment of Homer, and indeed any other non-French 
poet, to the linguistic inadequacy of the critics; and here a prin- 
ciple emerges to which Voltaire adhered throughout all the stages 
of his critical thought: the essential unreliability of translated 
poetry: ‘Qu’on ne croie point encore connaitre les poètes par les 
traductions; ce serait vouloir apercevoir le coloris d’un tableau 
dans une estampe. Les traductions augmentent les fautes d’un 
ouvrage, et en gatent les beautés’ (M.viii.319). Voltaire’s con- 
sciousness of this fact only serves to underline the essential arti- 
ficiality and deliberate policy of distortion which he pursued in 
his later translations of Shakespeare. 
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In the Essai sur la poésie épique Voltaire wanted to broaden the 
whole conception of the genre, and liberate French taste from its 
narrow aesthetic confines. In order to achieve this end, the whole 
of his argument on taste in the Essai revolves around that theory 
of aesthetic beauty based upon the ‘sentimental’ approach to art, 
and which plays such a vital part in his philosophy of art. The 
potential critic of the Henriade is being invited to transcend the 
rational, classically orientated exigencies of the rules through 
‘sentiment’: ‘Pour juger des poétes, il faut savoir sentir; il faut 
étre né avec quelques étincelles du feu qui anime ceux qu’on veut 
connaitre; comme pour décider sur la musique, ce n’est pas assez, 
ce n’est rien même, de calculer en mathématicien, la proportion 
des tons; il faut avoir de l’oreille et de me’ (M.viii.319). 

The nature of Voltaire’s artistic perception, his capacity for 
quick change of focus in his criticism, qualified him excellently 
for what was the only positive appreciation of Homer possible 
within the framework of neo-classic aesthetics. Voltaire was in 
fact only able to appreciate the beauty of certain aspects of 
Homeric poetry, and once more that almost unbalanced perspec- 
tive emerges in his criticism with his concentration on the beauty 
of the ‘détails’ of Homer’s verse. Voltaire’s critical vision appears 
to be too closely focussed on the work of art, with the result that 
he is unable to view the //ad as a harmonious whole. The work 
is seen from too close an angle: ‘Ii y a beaucoup de pierres brutes 
dans le grand bâtiment de marbre élevé par Homère’ (M.xviii.572). 
The organic beauty of the dad was not fully envisaged by French 
critics until an entirely different system of poetics, based on a 
more profound relativistic insight, had been established. 

In Voltaire’s Homeric criticism it is important to disengage his 
enduring opinions from those constantly shifting revisions to 
which every new situation stimulated him. The Voltairean criti- 
cism of the Jiad forms an integral part of his life-long warfare 


4Vico’s Della discoverta de vero eighteenth century appears to have had 
Omero (1730), of which Voltaire to- little knowledge, took important steps 
gether with most non-Italians of the in this direction. 
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against Bayle, La Motte and the other moderns, and in particular 
against their complacent faith in the progress of art by analogy 
with the progress made in science. His arguments are thus condi- 
tioned to a large extent by the urge to defend both Homer and 
the cause of poetry in general against that long line of modernist- 
geometric thought which had rejected not only Homer’s poetic 
beauty, but the beauty of poetry itself, or so it appeared to Vol- 
taire. 

Ramsey concludes that in both essays, irrespective of the 
polemic motivation, Voltaire was, in his attempt to transcend the 
artificial barriers of French taste, ‘the most complete Homeric 
critic’ (p.196) in France during the early part of the eighteenth 
century; certainly his reaction to Homer marks in fact the begin- 
ning of anew awareness in French critical thought of the value of 
historical perspective in the judgement of art. 

The main lines of attack on absolute critical concepts in the 
Essay had been directed towards the minimisation of the differ- 
ences in taste between the nations (Æssay, p.44). In this English 
version Voltaire was careful to avoid adopting a dogmatic posi- 
tion: ‘I am far from Thinking, that one Nation ought to judge of 
its productions by the Standard of another... Would each Nation 
attend a little more than they do to the Taste and Manners of their 
respective Neighbours, perhaps a general good Taste might dif- 
fuse itself through all Europe from such an Intercourse of Learn- 
ing, and from that useful Exchange of Observations. The English 
Stage, for Example, might be cleared of mangled Carcasses, and 
the style of their tragick Authors come down from their forced 
metaphorical Bombast, to a nearer Imitation of Nature. The 
French would learn from the English to animate their Tragedies 
with more Action, and would contract now and then their long 
Speeches into shorter and warmer Sentiments’ (pp-109-110). 

In the Temple du goût he also pointed to the necessary differen- 
tiation between national tastes. In fact, however, his thesis in the 
Temple contradicts the point he was trying to make in the Essay. 
Commenting in the Temple on the aesthetic differences between 
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the nations Voltaire framed his argument in the following terms: 
‘I lui dit en peu de mots beaucoup de mal de Lully, de Destouches 
et de Campra, et l’assura qu’à son concert, il n’y auroit point de 
musique Françoise; le Cardinal lui remontra en vain que la 
Musique Italienne, la Française, et la Latine, etoient fort bonnes 
chacune dans son genre; qu’il n’y a rien de si ridicule que de 
l'Italien chanté à la Française, si ce n’est peut-être le Français 
chanté à l’Italienne, car, lui dit-il avec ce ton de voix aimable, 
fait pour orner la raison: 


La Nature féconde, ingénieuse et sage, 

Par ses dons partagés ornant cet Univers, 

Parle à tous les humains; mais sur des tons divers, 

Ainsi que son esprit, tout peuple a son langage. .. . 

Sur le ton des Français, il faut chanter en France 
(C.68, 69). 


Thus the movement of his thought in the Temple was towards 
the consolidation of the barriers separating the taste of one 
nation from that of another. In the English edition of the Essay 
on epic poetry, on the other hand, Voltaire appears to wish to 
draw the nations together in a closer aesthetic relationship. 

In both the English and the French versions there is a pro- 
nounced emphasis on the impossibility of establishing fixed defi- 
nitions in art. But in the Essai sur la poésie épique the focal point 
of his argument tends to be an assault upon the barriers between 
the genres themselves rather than upon the differences between 
nation and nation, although the wider issue is not of course 
entirely rejected: ‘Tant de prétendues règles, tant de liens, ne 
serviraient qu’à embarrasser les grands hommes dans leur marche, 
et seraient d’un faible secours à ceux à qui le talent manque. Il faut 
courir dans la carrière, et non pas s’y traîner avec des béquilles. . . 
Il faut dans tous les arts se donner bien de garde de ces définitions 
trompeuses, par lesquelles nous osons exclure toutes les beautés 
qui nous sont inconnues, ou que la coutume ne nous a point 
rendues familiéres’ (M.viii.306-307). 
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The difference in emphasis in the development of these argu- 
ments in the two essays is clearly discernible. In the Æssar Voltaire 
concentrates on evolving a more detailed argument disputing the 
rules of the more formalised aesthetics of French literary practice: 
‘Dans les arts qui dépendent purement de l’imagination, il y a 
autant de révolutions que dans les états; ils changent en mille 
manières, tandis qu’on cherche à les fixer’ (/oc. cit.). 

It is towards this end that the comparative approach to literary 
investigation is employed in both essays on a serious level. The 
leit-motiv of all the arguments contained in the Essay on epick 
poetry and the Essai sur la poésie épique was not so much the ex- 
posure of the faults and lapses of taste in the art of other nations, 
as measured by the yardstick of French taste, as had frequently 
emerged in previous attempts to apply the comparative method 
to literary criticism, but rather to objectively analyse the dif- 
ferences between one nation’s art and another: ‘Now since the 
best way of improving our Taste is that of comparing together 
Things of the same Nature’ (Essay, p.98; cf. Conseils à un jour- 
naliste, M.xxii.257), and with specific reference to epic poets: ‘to 
observe the different features and the various dresses of those 
great men’ (Essay, p.46). In the French version Voltaire was even 
more concerned to reveal to his French readers the differences 
between the European countries in their conception of epic poetry 
in order to combat more effectively the literary conservatism of 
eighteenth century French criticism with regard to the art of 
other countries, and which of course would lead critics to regard 
with suspicion the innovations which Voltaire had incorporated 
in the Henriade. Thus in the first chapter of the Essai the purpose 
of the work is made quite clear: ‘Il n’y a point de monuments en 
Italie qui méritent plus attention d’un voyageur que la Jérusalem 
du Tasse. Milton fait autant d'honneur à l’Angleterre que le grand 
Newton. Camoëns est en Portugal ce que Milton est en Angle- 
terre. Ce serait sans doute un grand plaisir, et même un grand 
avantage pour un homme qui pense, d’examiner tous ces poèmes 
épiques de différente nature, nés en des siècles et dans des pays 
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éloignés les uns des autres. Il me semble qu’il y a une satisfaction 
noble à regarder les portraits vivants de ces illustres personnages 
grecs, romains, italiens, anglais, tous habillés, si je Pose dire, à la 
manière de leurs pays’ (M.viii.313). 

Before Voltaire the comparative method had been largely 
limited to the comparison of certain motifs rather than complete 
works’ or simply used for polemic purposes*. For Voltaire, on the 
other hand: “The point of the question and of the difficulty, is to 
know what all polite nations agree upon and in what they differ’ 
(Essay, p.40; cf. M.viii.308-309). 

Merian-Genast has suggested that the examples which Voltaire 
chose to illustrate the differences in national tastes tended to be 
the result of chance rather than carefully considered selection, as 
Voltaire’s own knowledge of foreign contemporary literature at 
this stage in his career was somewhat restricted. Certainly with 
regard to Italian literature his choice of example was rather 
arbitrary; Voltaire does not hesitate to associate Tasso’s tendency 
towards preciosity in Gerusaleme liberata with Italian literature 
in general: ‘On trouve il est vrai, dans la Jérusalem environ deux 
cents vers où l’auteur se livre à des jeux de mots et à des concetti 
puérils; mais ces faiblesses étaient une espèce de tribut que son 
génie payait au mauvais goût de son siècle pour les pointes, qui 
même a augmenté depuis lui, mais dont les Italiens sont entière- 
ment désabusés’ (M.viii.342; see Essay, p.43). 

The reference to Antonio de Solis in the first chapter of the 
Essai (M.viii.311) with respect to the freedom of Spanish literary 
style is a further illustration, in Merian-Genast’s view, of the use 
of artificially contrived example in Voltaire’s application of com- 
parative methods. Taking Voltaire’s own words at their face 


5 see for example Rymer’s preface to 6 as with Perrault, who in the Paral- 
his translation of Rapin’s Réflexions,  lèle, had been concerned with demons- 
which was in reality a comparative  trating the superiority of the moderns 
treatment of the theme of night from over the ancients. 
the ancients to Dryden. (pages not 
numbered). 
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value, Merian-Genast claimed that apart from Don Quixote, de 
Solis’s Historia de la conquista de Mejico was the only Spanish 
work with which Voltaire was familiar: ‘A l’égard des Espagnols, 
je ne connais que Don Quichotte et Antonio de Solis. Je ne sais 
pas assez l’espagnol pour avoir lu d’autres livres, pas méme le 
Château de l’âme de Sainte-Thérèse’ (Best.5 173). Commenting 
on this evidence, Besterman points out that in this case Voltaire 
was deliberately playing down his knowledge of Spanish litera- 
ture, and that he actually knew far more than he here admits. 
Certainly this would not be the first time that Voltaire does this. 

Nevertheless Voltaire’s contribution to the development of the 
comparative method as a practical critical device, lay in his use, 
artificial or otherwise, of modern, if not contemporary, foreign 
literatures. His extension of the method to embrace not only 
Homer, Virgil and the other ancients, but also Trissino, Tasso, 
Camoéns and Milton marks the point at which new critical hori- 
zons begin to open in French aesthetics: ‘La carrière des arts a plus 

‘étendue qu’on ne pense. Un homme qui n’a lu que les auteurs 
classiques méprise tout ce qui est écrit dans les langues vivantes; 
et celui qui ne sait que la langue de son pays est comme ceux qui, 
metant jamais sortis de la cour de France, prétendent que le reste 
du monde est peu de chose, et que qui a vu Versailles a tout vu’ 
(M. viii.308). 

Moreover Voltaire was not merely concerned with pointing out 
chance similarities between various works in order to make 
arbitrary judgements in favour of one or the other, but rather 
with making a realistic attempt to place his comparison strictly 
within a literary-historical framework. Thus in the chapter on 
Homer, Voltaire’s criticism of the Homeric hero is expressed 
exclusively on an aesthetic level, and the moral censures passed on 
Homer’s work by Fénelon, for example, are specifically rejected. 
‘Il y a des fables pour tout age, et il n’y a point de nation qui n’ait 
eu les siennes. De ces deux sujets qui remplissent l’Iliade naissent 
les deux grands reproches que l’on fait à Homère; on lui impute 
l’extravagance de ses dieux, et la grossièreté de ses héros; c’est 
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reprocher à un peintre d’avoir donné à ses figures les habille- 
ments de son temps. Homère a peint les dieux tels qu’on les 
croyait, et les hommes tels qu’ils étaient’ (M.viii.315). 

With regard to his comments on the Homeric hero, Voltaire’s 
criticism exhibited a marked degree of historical perspective. The 
emphasis which Homer placed on physical factors, leading to the 
contravention of notions of ‘bienséance’ by seventeenth and 
eighteenth century standards, is viewed by Voltaire objectively 
in terms of the author’s social-historical background: ‘Que si l’on 
reproche à Homère d’avoir loué la force de ses héros, c’est qu'avant 
l'invention de la poudre, la force du corps décidait de tout dans 
les batailles; c’est que cette force est l’origine de tout pouvoir chez 
les hommes; . . . Les anciens se faisaient une gloire d’être robustes; 
leurs plaisirs étaient des exercices violents; ils ne passaient point 
leurs jours à se faire traîner dans des chars, à couvert desinfluences 
de Pair, pour aller porter languissamment d’une maison dans une 
autre leur ennui et leur inutilité. En un mot Homère avait à repré- 
senter un Ajax et un Hector, non un courtisan de Versailles ou de 
Saint-James’ (M.viii.316). 

The necessity for an historically based comparative approach 
to literary problems is constantly emphasised in his critical 
thought, if not always apparent in his critical practice. It was 
precisely because of the absence of this factor that he condemned 
the Academy’s criticism of Le Cid (M.xxii.250). His purpose was 
the constructive investigation into common sources, into the 
differentiation between model and imitation, into the objective 
comparison of treatment and technique of authors dealing with 
similar themes. His own method was most clearly illustrated by 
his theatrical criticism, in particular his comparisons in the Com- 
mentaires sur Corneille between La Fosse’s Manlius and Otway’s 
Venice Presery’dand his examination of the relationship between 
Le Cid, Héraclius and Le Menteur with their Spanish models 
(M.xxxi-xxxii.203, 11, 418). 

In the Æssai sur la poésie épique, the application of the com- 
parative method was of course serving a dual purpose. To a 
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certain extent the use of the historical and comparative approach 
for the purpose of establishing a realistic critical perspective was 
incidental. More important, at least in terms of Voltaire’s imme- 
diate aims, was the fact that he was gradually approaching the 
position from which he could defend the Henriade. From this 
point of view the examples which he drew from literatures outside 
French culture can be seen merely as factors to be manipulated 
in accordance with the demands of a polemic argument. 

Seen in terms of the justification of his own work as an artist, 
the pattern of Voltaire’s thought in both essays emerges in 
sharply defined terms. Throughout the whole of the English ver- 
sion of the Essay Voltaire had sought to establish “What is essen- 
tial in aesthetic beauty, and what is secondary’, and he developed 
his argument on two levels. Firstly he treated that aspect of art 
based on rationalistic principles, and it was to these laws of reason 
that he gave a generalised validity and universal application: 
‘What belongs to good sense belongs to all the nations of the 
world’ (Essay, p.40). At the same time, however, he gave an 
equal validity to the essentially irrational elements contained in 
the ‘imaginative’ elements in art. The creative process itself he 
saw in terms of individual ‘sentiment’. Thus the characteristic 
dichotomy of Voltairean aesthetics, reflecting the conflicting 
intellectual tensions of the whole period, are already emerging in 
his essay on epic poetry. In both the English and the French ver- 
sions he sought to combine the two factors in his definition of the 
nature of epic poetry: ‘An epic poem ought to be grounded upon 
judgement, and embellish’d by imagination’ (oc. cit.), and in the 
Essai he concludes: “Telles sont à peu près les principales règles 
que la nature dicte a toutes les nations qui cultivent les lettres; 
mais la machine du merveilleux, l’intervention du pouvoir céleste, 
la nature des épisodes, tout ce qui dépend de la tyrannie de la 
coutume, et de cet instinct qu’on nomme goût, voila sur quoi il y 
a mille opinions, et point de règles générales’ (M.viii.309). Abso- 
lute universal rules can only be applied to the general structural 
aspects of the epic; their authority does not extend to the ‘détails’. 
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It was this constant attempt to bring two irreconcilable aesthetic 
standards to bear on the judgement of the work of art that lends 
an inconclusive and often paradoxical tone to Voltaire’s criti- 
cism. Voltaire was himself conscious of the artificiality of thiscom- 
promise between universal-rational beauty and sentimental- 
irrational beauty. Milton’s Paradise Lost for example is judged on 
two entirely different levels. Voltaire condemns the poem by the 
rational standards of ‘vraisemblance’: ‘Le merveilleux même doit 
être sage; il faut qu’il conserve unair de vraisemblance, et qu’il soit 
traité avec gout. Les critiques les plus judicieux n’ont trouvé dans 
cet endroit ni goût, ni vraisemblance, ni raison. . . . Ils ont trouvé 
que Milton choquait évidemment la raison par une contradiction 
inexcusable’ (M.viii.359). 

At the same time, however, Voltaire is able to acknowledge that 
Milton’s poem ist still a great work of art, full of ‘beautés admi- 
rables’ (doc. cit.). Aware of the contradictions contained in his 
judgement, Voltaire comments: ‘Ce n’est pas la premiére fois 
qu'on a porté du même ouvrage des jugements contradictoi- 
res; quand on arrive à Versailles du côté de la cour, on voit un 
vilain petit bâtiment écrasé avec sept croisées de ‘face, accom- 
pagné de tout ce que l’on a pu imaginer de plus mauvais goût; 
quand on le regarde du côté des jardins, on voit un palais im- 
mense, dont les beautés peuvent racheter les défauts’ (M.viii.359- 
360). 

The essays on epic poetry are thus a curious combination of 
both ‘rationalistic-geometric’ and relativistic principles. The 
general form of the work of art was still to be regulated by the 
authority of the rules; the relativistic aspects of his thought 
emerge only in relation to certain aspects of the genre, style, treat- 
ment of ‘le merveilleux’, and of course choice of subject. Even 
with this strictly qualified relativistic perspective, however, Vol- 
taire was still making a bold step forward from the notions of his 
contemporaries with regard to the composition of the epic. After 
Saint-Evremond Voltaire was the first critic to direct aesthetic 
thought, in this context, along historical-sociological lines. 
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Although the cosmopolitan tendencies in Voltaire’s criticism 
of the epic reflected his general intellectual outlook, its emphasis 
in both the Essai sur la poésie épique and its English predecessor, 
should be partly interpreted in terms of a very skilful tactical 
manœuvre. In the English essay, especially, Voltaire was con- 
centrating on assaulting the barriers set up by nationalistically 
based aesthetic prejudice, which threatened to lead English critics 
to reject the Henriade out of hand as the work of an alien artist. 

In his comparison of the epic poets, Voltaire made no reference 
to Dante, Boiardo or Ariosto, but following the example of 
Rapin, he pointed to Trissino as being the first of the modern 
epic poets. If Merian-Genast’s theory that Voltaire’s knowledge 
of foreign poets was limited, is not in fact tenable, as Besterman 
indicates, then this would seem to suggest that Voltaire’s thought 
was still to a considerable extent dominated by the concept of the 
classically defined epic-style, in spite of his apparent rejection of 
traditional theories concerning epic composition. Indeed in the 
final analysis Voltaire does not fully carry out his intended criti- 
cal programme of establishing the various art forms in their 
historical-relativistic framework. In the introduction and conclu- 
sion of the Æssai, certainly Voltaire does attempt to establish a 
relationship between art and its historical and social background. 
In his treatment of individual poets in the work, however, this 
approach is only really applied in a serious degree in the chapter 
on Milton. 

In a certain sense, in fact, Voltaire’s conception of historical 
relativism marked a retrogressive step from that of Saint-Evre- 
mond. His actual application of the comparative method of 
criticism in the two essays on epic poetry marked a significant 
stage in the development of eighteenth century critical attitudes; 
but the purpose behind its application was in fact alien to relati- 
vistic principles. For Voltaire those elements in a work of art 
which represent the expression of a nation’s individual customs 
and psychology are still not taken at their face value, and viewed 
as a contribution to that particular nation’s genius. He saw them 
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rather in terms of faults which must be corrected with a view to 
attaining to the classically rooted idea of the universal standard 
of good taste. His ideal remains the work of art that can be 
admired by all nations equally. It is thus in pursuit of the universal 
concept of absolute beauty that Voltaire’s critical perspective is 
broadened to include the comparative study of the art of other 
cultures. The notion of ‘goût général’ still plays an integral role 
in Voltaire’s aesthetic scheme. His tentative progress towards the 
formulation of relativistic principles is constantly compromised 
by his unresolved confrontation of universal beauty and that 
beauty common only to the individual work of art, ‘particulier’: 
‘Les hommes ont en tout pays un nez, deux yeux, et une bouche; 
cependant l’assemblage des traits qui fait la beauté en France ne 
réussira pas en Turquie, ni une beauté turque à la Chine; et ce qu’il 
y ade plus aimable en Asie et en Europe serait regardé comme un 
monstre dans le pays de la Guinée. Puisque la nature est si diffé- 
rente d’elle-même, comment veut-on asservir à des lois générales 
des arts sur lesquels la coutume, c’est à dire l’inconstance a tant 
d’empire?’ (M.viii.312). At the same time, however, he was able, 
later on in the essay, to categorically reject the poetic beauty of 
Camoéns’ imagery, underlining its absurdity by French stan- 
dards: ‘A parler sérieusement, un merveilleux si absurde défigure 
tout l'ouvrage aux yeux des lecteurs sensés. Il semble que ce grand 
défaut eût dû faire tomber ce poème” (M. viii.335), and his conclu- 
sion with regard to Camoéns’ work is negatively phrased: “Tout 
cela prouve enfin que l’ouvrage est plein de grandes beautés, 
puisque depuis deux cents ans il fait les délices d’une nation spiri- 
tuelle qui doit en connaître les fautes’ (M.viii.336). 

Voltaire’s work on epic poetry nevertheless remains much more 
than merely a work of propaganda for his own work as an artist. 
In fact, despite its shortcomings from an aesthetic viewpoint, the 
Essay on epick poetry and its French extension mark a significant 
stage in the history of French criticism. Never before had a series 
of critical reflections been built up on such a wide basis of example 
drawn from modern literature outside French culture. 
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Voltaire was concerned not only to examine the works of art 
ofthe various nations, but his survey had also embraced the poets 
themselves, a factor which previously had been of little interest 
to French critics. Thus each chapter dealing with an individual 
author opens with a short history of the poet’s life, his time, and 
the circumstances in which he wrote his work. Over half of the 
chapter on Milton, for example (M.viii.352-357) deals with the 
social and political background of Milton’s time, his life, career, 
and the history of the publication of Paradise lost together with a 
brief outline of the reaction of Milton’s contemporaries to the 
work. 

The intrinsic historical value of these brief sketches is small, 
depending on the sources which were available to him. Their 
significance lies in the fact that critical interest was now being 
directed towards the poet himself. Voltaire’s introduction of a 
biographical note into his critical reflections heralded the tenta- 
tive emergence of a new psychological dimension to eighteenth 
century literary criticism. Much of this significance is latent in 
Voltaire’s critical technique. On an explicit level, Voltaire himself 
remained extremely cautious when contemplating the poet’s life 
in relation to his work: “tis not the person of Virgil, ’tis the 
Aeneid which we admire’ (Essay, p.58), and in the Lettres philo- 
sophiques he specifically denies the value of relating the work of 
art to the artist: ‘Mon but n’est pas de faire un commentaire sur le 
caractère de Waller ni de personne: je ne considère les gens après 
leur mort que par les ouvrages: tout le reste est pour moi anéanti’ 
(M.xxii.167; see also Best. 11053). 

Voltaire was himself most careful to assert that his own criti- 
cism was entirely free of any personal reference to the artist, which 
in the eighteenth century was more often than not only associated 
with calumny. In the Avertissement du commentateur, prefacing 
the 1774 edition of the Théâtre de Pierre Corneille, avec des com- 
mentatres, he expressed his disapproval of those contemporary 
critics who were beginning to concern themselves with the artist 
as much as his art: “quand on préfére une maison, un jardin, un 
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tableau, une statue, une musique, le connaisseur ne songe ni à l’ar- 
chitecte, ni au jardinier, ni au peintre, ni au statuaire, ni au musi- 
cien; il n’a que l’arten vue et non l’artiste. Au contraire, les contem- 
porains, toujours jaloux, ne songent qu’à l'artiste et oublient l’art; 
aucun de ceux qui écrivirent contre Corneille n’avait la moindre 
connaissance du théâtre’ (M.xxxi.179). Art and the artist must be 
considered in separate contexts: ‘Distinguons dans tout auteur 
l’homme et ses ouvrages. Racine écrit comme Virgile, mais il 
devient janséniste par faiblesse, et il meurt de chagrin par une fai- 
blessenon moins grande parce qu’un autre homme’en passant dans 
une galerie, ne l’a pas regardé: j’en suis fâché, mais le rôle de Phèdre 
n’en est pas moins admirable’ (M.xxxi.233). It is clear that in these 
examples, however, Voltaire was condemning critical prejudice 
resulting from personal factors, rather than the objective aesthetic 
consideration of the work of art in relation to the artist. 

In Voltaire’s use of biographical comment in the two essays on 
epic poetry a fresh dimension had been added to French criticism. 
During the seventeenth century, and indeed throughout much of 
the eighteenth century, the work of art was viewed not only in 
isolation from social and historical factors, but also from the artist 
himself, who was considered only on a personal level; his intel- 
lectual development, and its relationship with its art did not con- 
cern the critic. 

Brunetiére, commenting on this aspect of French critical 
thought, drew an analogy with the fruit (art) and the tree (the 
artist), in which the organic relationship is totally ignored. With 
the publication of Voltaire’s Essai sur la poésie épique the tree 
itself now became subject to critical examination, and the effect 
was to accelerate the emergence of relativism in French critical 
thinking. ‘La part de l’absolu diminue, celle du relatif augmente’ 
(Evolution des genres, p.179). 

It is the emphasis on modern foreign literature, which had never 
before played such a prominent part in a French work of criticism, 


7 Louis XIV. 
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which gives the first version of the essay, the Æssay on epick 
poetry, its special niche in the history of French criticism. The 
Essay was intended for English readers, and its reception in Eng- 
land was in fact favourable. The December 1727 edition of the 
New memoirs of literature commented that the work: ‘deserved to 
be read by all the curious’ (Foulet, p.110), and the Present state 
of the republic of letters (January 1728) contained the remark: 
‘As this gentleman seems to be thoroughly acquainted with all the 
best poets ancient and modern, and judges so well of their beauties 
and faults, we have reason to hope that the Henriade will be a 
finished performance’ (see Ballantyne, p.149). 

As has already been stated, Voltaire was extremely concerned 
that the Æssay should not appear in France until he had completed 
the French edition ‘calculated for the French meridian’ (Best.324). 
With reference to Desfontaines’s project to translate the essay in 
its original form, he commented: ‘tell him that I disaprove intirely 
his design of translating my english essay, since I have translated 
it myself. That little pamphlet could not succeed in France with- 
out being dressed in quite another manner’ (Loc. cit.). In spite of 
this, his attempts to stop the publication of a premature French 
edition were unsuccessful, and Desfontaines’s anonymous trans- 
lation of the essay appeared in 17288. Once Voltaire had embarked 
on the modification of the English essay in order to produce a 
more suitable French version, the English work was dismissed as 
‘that little pamphlet’ and ‘un embrion anglois mal formé’, out of 
which Voltaire intended to create a ‘very serious Work’ (Best. 
327): ‘un ouvrage complet et trés sérieux pour ceux qui quoyque 
nez en France veulent avoir une idée du goust des autres nations’ 
(Best.332). The French edition was, as has been indicated, more 
polemically involved than the English. Voltaire opens his attack 
with a round condemnation of the pedantic sterility of the classical 


8 Essai sur la poésie épique, traduit de 
Langlais de m. de Voltaire, par m******, 
Paris, Chambert, 1728. 
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school of critical thought, referring to its exponents as critics: ‘qui 
ont discouru avec pesanteur de ce qu’il fallait sentir avec trans- 
port’ (M.viii.306). In order to minimise the extent of the Hen- 
riade’s departure from French aesthetic theory, Voltaire ques- 
tioned the importance of the critical theorists themselves. The 
opening chapter of the Æssaz sur la poésie épique can be reduced to 
a large extent to an ageressive onslaught on academic critics: 
‘Nous trouvons partout des legons, mais bien peu d’exemples. 
Rien n’est plus aisé que de parler d’un ton de maitre des choses 
qu'on ne peut exécuter; il y a cent poétiques contre un poeme.... 
Le monde est plein de critiques, qui, 4 force de commentaires, de 
définitions, de distinctions, sont parvenus à obscurcir les connais- 
sances les plus claires et les plus simples. Il semble qu’on n’aime 
que les chemins difficiles. Chaque science, chaque étude, a son 
jargon inintelligible, qui semble n’être inventé que pour en 
défendre les approches. Que de noms barbares, que de puérilités 
pédantesques, on entassait il n’y a pas longtemps dans la tête d’un 
jeune homme pour lui donner en une année ou deux une très 
fausse idée de l’éloquence. . . . La voie par laquelle on a si long- 
temps enseigné l’art de penser est assurément bien opposée au don 
de penser’ (M.viii.305). More specifically Voltaire then indicates 
the actual harm done to poetry by too much academic theorising: 
‘Mais c’est surtout en fait de poésie que les commentateurs et les 
critiques ont prodigué leurs leçons. Ils ont laborieusement écrit 
des volumes sur quelques lignes que l'imagination des poètes a 
créées en se jouant. Ce sont des tyrans qui ont voulu asservir à 
leurs lois une nation libre, dont ils ne connaissent point le carac- 
tère; aussi ces prétendus législateurs n’ont fait souvent qu’em- 
brouiller tout dans les Etats qu’ils ont voulu régler . . . et quand 
même leurs règles seraient justes, combien peu seraient-ils utiles’ 
(M. viii.305-306). 

It was with a view to weakening the arbitrary structure of the 
aesthetic system built up by the critics of the seventeenth century, 
that Voltaire demonstrated the necessity for a relativistic 
approach to the problems of art (M.viii.307). 
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His ostensible aim was to illustrate the fallibility of judging one 
nation’s art by the standards of another, and in particular, by 
implication, by the standards of French taste, with its rigid dif- 
ferentiation between the genres: “Ne disputons jamais sur les 
noms. Irai-je refuser le nom de comédies aux pièces de m. Con- 
greve ou a celles de Calderon, parce qu’elles ne sont pas dans nos 
mœurs? La carrière des arts a plus d’étendue qu’on ne pense’ 
(M.viii.308). 

Here once more, however, the basic inner weakness of Vol- 
taire’s relative notions are revealed. He never in fact fully accepted 
the idea that the art of an individual nation was necessarily the 
expression of that particular nation’s culture, and as such could be 
aesthetically justified. Ideally Voltaire was searching always for a 
supra-national literary taste, a taste combining all the good quali- 
ties and transcending the national idiosyncrasies, which he looked 
upon as faults (M.viii.314). This ideal of a ‘synthetic’ standard of 
taste had already made its appearance in the English essay in the 
chapter on Milton (p.109) although in the English essay this idea 
does not receive quite the same emphasis. 

Beneath the indisputable relative-historical implications, Vol- 
taire’s criticism in both essays on epic poetry was conditioned 
basically by this classical leaning towards the establishment of a 
universal aesthetic standard. It was a train of thought which re- 
emerged in his consideration of the relationship between the 
ancients and the moderns. The formula contained in the English 
essay: ‘we should be their admirers not their slaves’ (p.45), is 
significantly re-phrased in the French edition: ‘Nous devons 
admirer ce qui est universellement beau chez les anciens’ 
(M. viii.312). 

Voltaire’s literary philosophy was indeed cosmopolitan, as 
Merian-Genast has pointed out, but it was still far removed from 
that conception of world-literature in the organic sense which 
was to emerge with Herder. The ultimate intellectual limitation 
of Voltaire’s relativism, however, should not be allowed to 
conceal the effect of his thought on the French critical scene. 
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The impact of both essays on his contemporaries was conside- 
rable. 

A measure of the boldness and originality of Voltaire’s critical 
principles in these essays is indicated by the attacks made upon 
them by Paul Rolli, an Italian living in London who had trans- 
lated Milton, and whose own literary and critical horizons were 
by no means narrow, although deeply rooted in classicism. 

Rolli’s Remarks upon m. Voltaire’s Essay upon the epick poetry 
of the european nations, published in London in 1728, represents a 
sharp confrontation of absolute critical principles with the emer- 
ging relativistic outlook. In the French edition of the essay Vol- 
taire did in fact concede certain of the criticisms which Rolli had 
made of the English version, but his basic position against abso- 
lute aesthetic concepts does not change. Rolli, under the influence 
of Boileau, could not countenance any concession to individual 
national differences and variations from absolute standards of 
taste. His contemptuous dismissal of Voltaire’s sympathetic com- 
parative study of French and Persian poetry, for example (p.183) 
clearly illustrates his intellectual confidence in belonging to the 
still predominant classical school of thought. His specific com- 
parison of art to mathematics (p.186) was typical of the critical 
outlook of many of Voltaire’s contemporaries, and his censure of 
Voltaire’s work serves as an illuminating yardstick by which to 
measure the alien nature of the latter’s criticism with regard to 
current literary opinion. 


® paradoxically Rolli defended Mil- christian believer answering the free- 


ton against Voltaire’s criticisms, and 
almost appears to adopt a more relati- 
vistic point of view (p.243). It should 
be emphasised, however, that Milton 
inspired much admiration on religious 
grounds, over and above purely 
aesthetic reasons, and in fact Voltaire’s 
criticism of Paradise lost was often 
answered from a theological stand- 
point. Here was a case in point of the 


thinker, and temporarily forsaking his 
role as a defender of classicism against 
the relativist. Voltaire never mentions 
Rolli specifically except in a letter to 
Jacob Vernet in 1733: “Les poétes ne 
réuississent que par les beautés de 
détail: sans cela Virgile et Chapelain, 
Racine et Campistron, Milton et 
Ogilby, Le Tasse et Rolli seraient 
égaux’ (Best.632). 
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With regard to the practical application of relativism, the 
French edition of the essay represented a step forward from the 
English edition as far as the comments on Homer are concerned, 
and a retrogressive step with regard to Milton. Ariosto, too, is 
treated far more favourably in the French edition, although Vol- 
taire still refused to admit Ariosto to the ranks of epic poets: 
‘L’Orlando furioso est d’un autre genre que l’Iliade et l’Enéide. 
On peut méme dire que ce genre, quoique plus agréable au com- 
mun des lecteurs, est cependant très inférieur au véritable poème 
épique” (M.viii.337). When Voltaire neglected Ariosto in the 
English edition, he was to some extent merely following current 
critical prejudice, which had objected to the Italian’s lack of unity 
in composition and above all to his flowery style. 

Voltaire’s attitude towards Ariosto underwent a remarkable 
change in later years, however. In the 1756 text of the Essai he was 
aware of the arbitrariness of his decision to exclude Ariosto from 
the ranks of the epic poets: ‘Il y aura méme quelques lecteurs qui 
s’étonneront que l’on ne place point ici l’Arioste parmi les poètes 
épiques’ (M.viii.336). To mme Du Deffand he wrote in 1761 not, 
perhaps, without a certain irony: ‘Arioste est mon dieu; tous les 
poèmes m’ennuient hors le sien. Je ne l’aimais pas assez dans ma 
jeunesse, je ne savais pas assez l’Italian. Le Pentateuque et!’ Arioste 
font aujourd’hui le charme de ma vie’ (Best.8772). Bettinelli, in 
his Lettere sopra gli epigrammi, commented upon by Suard 
(i.26-27), claimed that it was his influence which caused Voltaire 
to modify his opinion of Ariosto; it is nevertheless true that Vol- 
taire had already begun to have second thoughts about Ariosto 
before he knew Bettinelli. His vacillation is clear in the 1742 text 
of the Essai: ‘L’Arioste est un poète charmant, mais non pas un 
poète épique. Je suis bien loin de rétrécir la carrière des arts, et 
de donner des exclusions; mais enfin, pour être poète épique il 
faut au moins avoir un but; et l’Arioste semble n’avoir que celui 


10 Ariosto is only commented upon 
briefly at the beginning of the chapter 
on Tasso. 
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d’entasser fable sur fable; c’est un recueil de choses extravagantes 
écrit d’un style enchanteur’ (M.viii.337, note 1). In 1746 he sup- 
pressed the 1742 additions and retained only the first sentence: 
‘L’Arioste est un poète charmant, mais non pas un poète épique’ 
(loc. cit.). The comments on Ariosto in the 1756 text, which 
Moland reproduces, are greatly expanded and far more favour- 
able: ‘Il est vrai que l’Arioste a plus de fertilité plus de variété, 
plus d'imagination que tous les autres ensemble; et si on lit Ho- 
mère par une espèce de devoir, on lit et on relit l’Arioste pour son 
plaisir’ (M.viii.336-337). Further homage is also paid to Arioste 
in the article Æpopée (1771) of the Dictionnaire philosophique 
(M.xviii.573). Ariosto provides one of the most vivid examples in 
Voltairean criticism whereby personal enjoyment of the poet 
overcomes the prejudices of critical theory and conditioning. 

With Homer and the Greek epic Voltaire’s relationship was 
never really very happy. The English edition had emphasised the 
monotony of the /iad, a criticism later to be voiced by Poco- 
curante (M.xxi.202). His treatment of the mythological elements 
in Homer’s poem, and his antipathy towards the Homeric hero 
differed very little from the attacks made on Homer by the clas- 
sical critics. 

In the French edition of the essay however, as has been indi- 
cated, Voltaire’s attitude towards Homer had changed, and his 
comments appear to reflect a greater degree of historical under- 
standing. Whilst conceding the relativistic import of Voltaire’s 
Homeric criticisms in the Essai, it is nevertheless relevant to 
recall certain aspects of the polemic background of the Homer 
chapter. 

At the time of the publication of the English edition, Voltaire’s 
relationship with La Motte was cordial. But during the prepara- 
tion of the French edition an important change had taken place. 
Relations with La Motte had in fact deteriorated since La Motte’s 
rejection of Voltaire’s Ode sur le vœu de Louis xın in favour of a 
mediocre work by Jarry. This had inspired Voltaire’s virulent 
satire Le Bourbier (M.x.75) and an open letter ‘A m. ***## 
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(M.xxii.1). La Motte’s favourable judgement on @adipe had im- 
proved the situation somewhat; then in 1730 appeared La Motte’s 
Œuvres de théâtre, avec plusieurs discours sur la tragédie, a work 
which marked an important stage in the moderns’ attack on 
ancient principles of poetry, and indeed on poetry itself. 

To a certain extent Voltaire’s apology for Homer, and his 
apparent volte-face with regard to the position which he had 
adopted in the English essay, can be seen in terms of this polemic 
clash with the moderns, and his personal dispute with La Motte’. 

Thus Homer plays an entirely different role in the Essai from 
that which he had played in the Æssay. In the latter he was treated 
as a representative of the aesthetic tyranny of the ancients, and in 
the former as a vehicle of the Voltairean defence of poetry against 
geometric theories. 

The polemic aspects of the Homer arguments in the Æssar, the 
immediate desire to confound La Motte, and the long term issue 
of making the Henriade aesthetically acceptable to French taste, 
does not however deprive Voltaire’s thought of an element of 
real intellectual development. The core of the aesthetic argument 
in the chapter on Homer, based upon the confrontation of 
‘esprit’ and ‘imagination’ and above all of ‘raison’ and ‘sentiment’ 
(M.vii.319), represents the practical application of that critical 
philosophy which had first emerged in the Lettres philosophiques 
and in which influences other than merely polemic ones played a 
significant part". In his acknowledgement that beauty could exist 
outside the framework of the rules Voltaire was once more ful- 
filling his characteristic role as the great ‘populariser’, in the sense 
that he was spreading to a wider public a critical attitude which 
had been previously largely confined to the lesser known work of 
Dubos. It was in a way largely through Voltaire that Dubos’s 


HLa Motte, answering Voltaire’s 12 as for example in the preface to 
attack, wrote: ‘Il en arrive que vous  Pope’s translation of the Z/ad. Fins- 
réfutez tout ce que je mai pas dit, et ler, p.238; Plate, p.20. 
que vous ne répondez presque pas un 
mot à ce que j’ai dit’ (iv.424). 
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thought was to have such a penetrating effect on the French 
critical scene. 

At the same time, however, the critical technique at work in the 
Essai reveals a fault which weakens the force of the whole of Vol- 
taire’s criticism. This concerns his inability to define the role 
played by genius in the composition of the work of art. Although 
Voltaire disputed the arbitrary authority of the rules as being 
academic limitations imposed upon the artist by aesthetically 
uninvolved theorists, his aesthetic scheme nevertheless remained 
conditioned by regulative principles. Genius was still to be con- 
trolled by rules, not the rules of the theorists, but those of 
‘nature’. 

His respect for these ‘natural’ rules had already become apparent 
in his attitude towards the unities in the preface to Æ dipe (M.ii.48). 
This explains to some extent the great emphasis in Voltairean 
criticism on the structural aspects of art, and above all his con- 
centration on matters of style. It was in fact mostly from the point 
of view of style that Voltaire differentiated between the various 
levels of art. To Jacob Vernet in 1733 he commented that ‘Les 
poètes ne réussissent que par les beautés de détail’ (Best.632), and 
to the Nouvelliste du Parnasse in 1731 the emphasis on the tech- 
nical aspects of style had been quite explicit: ‘C’est la diction seule 
qui abaisse M. de Campistron au-dessous de Racine . . . mais il n’y 
a que la poésie de style qui fasse la perfection des ouvrages en 
vers’ (Best.404). 

The comments which he makes on the indefinable element of 
genius in the works of Shakespeare at this stage in his thought are 
revealing. In the Æssai he was prepared to recognise the impor- 
tance played by genius in Shakespeare’s plays, but he could only 
comprehend it in terms of an aesthetic aberration: ‘[Les Anglais] 
voyaient comme moi les fautes grossiéres de leur auteur favori; 
mais ils sentaient mieux que moi ses beautés, d’autant plus singu- 
lières que ce sont des éclairs qui ont brillé dans la nuit la plus pro- 
fonde. . . . Tel est le privilège du génie d’invention: il se fait une 
route ou personne n’a marché avant lui; il court sans guide, sans 
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art, sans règle, il s’égare dans sa carrière, mais il laisse loin derrière 
lui tout ce qui n’est que raison et qu’exactitude’ (M.viii.318). 

From his criticism both of Shakespeare and Homer it is clear 
that Voltaire conceived the task of the critic essentially in terms 
of the definition and separation of stylistic faults and beauties, the 
value of the work of art being in the final analysis dependent upon 
the balance maintained between the two. Merian-Genast com- 
ments: ‘Nirgends erhebt sich Voltaire zu der Erfassung, dass 
Schönheiten und Fehler nicht gleichsam dieselben Grössen mit 
entgegengesetzten Vorzeichen, sondern inkommensurabel sind; 
überall läuft sein Urteil hinaus auf eine kühle Bilanz von Aktiva 
und Passiva, eben weil er nie das Ganze eines Werkes oder einer 
Persönlichkeit erfasst, sondern immer nur am einzelnen haftet’ 
(p.142). 

For Voltaire the term ‘génie d'invention’ meant little more than 
that quality in certain artists which enables them to be successful 
in defiance of the rules. The Voltairean conception of genius 
manifestly bore a close relationship with Bouhours’s ‘je ne sais 
quoi theory. In both cases rationalists were being confronted with 
the irrational, and in both cases neither thinker could satisfactorily 
explain the phenomenon. For Voltaire genius remained a quality 
definable only in negative terms: ‘C’est le privilége du vrai génie 
de faire impunément de grandes fautes’ (M.xiv.5 48). Certainly in 
Voltairean aesthetics there is no trace of that intense reverence for 
genius which is to be found, for example, in certain aspects of 
Diderot’s thought. Commenting on the scene between Priam 
and Achilles (iad, xxiv) Diderot wrote: ‘Lisons ces morceaux, 
lisons-les bien, et puis prenons tous nos papiers et les jetons au 
feu. Le génie se sent, mais il ne s’imite point’ (vii.340). Voltaire, 
on the other hand, could only speak in more prosaic terms of 
‘les belles fautes du génie’ (M.x.307). 

As his critical thought developed the mixture of faults and 
beauties in art, which in the Essai he saw as the necessary conco- 
mitants of genius, and therefore as such excusable, he later came 
to regard as merely being the expression of human fallibility in 
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art, and therefore to be censured. In the additions made to the 
Lettres philosophiques in 1756, referring to Dryden, he wrote: 
‘Comment concilier, disent nos critiques, tant de ridicule et de 
raison, tant de bassesse et de sublime? Rien n’est plus aisé à conce- 
voir; il faut songer que ce sont des hommes qui aient écrit . . . il 
faut bien des siècles pour que le bon goût s’épure’ (M.xxii.153, 
154). Thus the aesthetic idiosyncrasies of the work of genius 
have now become the manifestation of imperfect taste. Only 
through taste, which in later years became for Voltaire an abso- 
lute notion, could the work of genius become acceptable: ‘Le 
génie conduit par le goût ne fera jamais de faute grossière. Le 
génie sans goût en commettra d'énormes, et ce qu’il y a de pis, 
c’est qu’il ne les sentira pas’ (M.xix.246). The theme of the whole 
article on genius in the Dictionnaire philosophique ran directly 
counter to that of Diderot’s corresponding article, which tended 
to coincide with Voltaire’s earlier attitude. Diderot commented 
in the following terms: ‘Pour étre de génie, il faut quelquefois 
qu’une chose soit négligée, qu’elle ait Pair irrégulier, escarpé, 
sauvage’ (xv.37). 

The phrasing of Diderot’s comments on Shakespeare reveal a 
striking similarity to that of Voltaire in the Essai: ‘Le sublime et 
le génie brillent dans Shakespeare comme des éclairs dans une 
longue nuit, et Racine est toujours beau. Homére est plein de 
génie, et Virgile d'élégance’ (doc. cit.; cf. M.viii.318). 

For Voltaire the whole question of genius remained closely 
bound up with the Homer-Shakespeare problem, and indeed to 
a considerable extent to close attention which the whole of the 
eighteenth century paid the these two writers was in large measure 
an investigation into the nature of genius. 

The relativistic dimension to Voltaire’s critical thought in the 
Essai is further obscured by the nature of his remarks on Milton. 
Voltaire’s attitude towards Milton is really characteristic of his 
whole position with regard to foreign literature. His outlook was 
balanced delicately between instinctive admiration and rationally 
based condemnation. In the English edition of the essay he had not 
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wished to alienate his readers, of course, but in the French edition 
Voltaire adopted a more negative approach towards Paradise lost, 
and Milton’s faults receive far greater attention than in the Eng- 
lish version; in spite of the ambiguous use of the third person it is 
manifestly a personal opinion that is being expressed. Moreover, 
in spite of the sympathetic treatment of Milton’s personal mis- 
fortunes, there is in the French essay a strong note of personal 
antipathy, probably attributable to dislike of Milton’s political 
activities. 

It is interesting to observe that Johnson in his Lives of the 
English poets, in other respects a fierce opponent of Voltaire’s 
ideas in literary and philosophical matters, seemed to share this 
dislike for Milton (i.116; cf. M.viii.35 4). 

Voltaire’s ambiguity towards Milton, his vacillation between 
admiration and dislike, is reflected constantly in his thought, and 
often it is merely a matter of strategical policy which aspect he 
would choose to emphasise. 

It is thus interesting to observe the shift of emphasis with 
regard to Milton between the English and French editions of the 
essay on epic poetry. Circumstances played a very large part in 
the growth of hostility in his attitude towards Milton in the French 
edition. Paradise lost was in fact threatening to overshadow the 
Henriade in France, a factor for which Voltaire himself was 
ironically partly responsible. Before he had drawn attention to 
Milton’s epic in the Essay on epick poetry, Milton was virtually 
unknown to France. Bayle had mentioned the political aspects of 
Milton’s thought in the Dictionnaire philosophique et critique, but 
he had ignored him as a poet. Only the Journal littéraire (1717) 
had made specific reference to Paradise lost (ix.178), and the 
translation of the Tatler (Le Babillard) was the first to give a very 
free translation of some of the lines from the poem (1724; see 
Telleen, p.42). 

The effect of Voltaire’s praise of Milton’s work in the English 
essay, which became known in France with the appearance of the 
Desfontaines’s translation in its unmodified form, was therefore 
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bound to be considerable. Before he could prevent it, he had in 
effect laid the basis of Milton’s reputation in France, to his own 
disadvantage. Telleen comments: ‘Ce qui appartient à Voltaire 
d’une façon incontestable, c’est l'honneur d’avoir travaillé mieux 
que personne à répandre le grand nom de Milton’ (p.42). 

Voltaire’s annoyance with this state of affairs is recorded in a 
letter to Helvétius in 1739: ‘Vous me parlez de Milton; votre 
imagination sera peut-étre aussi féconde que la sienne; mais elle 
sera aussi plus agréable et plus réglée. Je suis faché que vous 
n’ayez lu que ce que j’en dis dans la malheureuse traduction de 
mon essai anglais. La derniére édition de la Henriade qu’on trouve 
chez Prault vaut bien mieux; je serais fort aise d’avoir votre avis 
sur ce que je dis de Milton dans l’essai qui est à la suite du poème’ 
(Best.1903). 

Voltaire, with some justification, feared for his own reputation 
as an epic poet. The prose translation of Paradise lost by Dupré de 
Saint-Maur met with outstanding success". In the Lettre à l Aca- ` 
démie (1776) Voltaire maintained that he in fact inspired Saint- 
Maur’s translation (M.xxx.351), a flat contradiction of his state- 
ment in the article Epopée in 1771 (M.xviii.588). 

Through Voltaire for the first time Milton was now coming to 
the attention of the French critics. Rollin commented on this in 
De la manière d'enseigner et d’ étudier les belles lettres (1.319), and 
other critical observations, such as those of Constantin de Magny 
in his Dissertation sur le paradis perdu (1729) and Routh’s Lettres 
critiques sur le paradis perdu et reconquis (1731), illustrate the wide- 
spread nature of the effect which Milton was having on French 
critical circles in the early eighteenth century. To Voltaire’s mind 
Milton was being justified as an epic poet at his expense. This 
accounts for much of the unsympathetic tone of the French edi- 
tion of the essay on epic poetry. From 1733 onwards Voltaire’s 
general attitude towards Milton was to remain hostile. 

In addition it should be remembered that Milton was also used 
as a weapon by Voltaire’s religious and political enemies and the 
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whole affair was not merely confined to being a literary squabble. 
The French essay was also to some extent therefore an answer to 
these other critics, and from this point of view the literary com- 
ments on Milton take on an indirect significance. 

An important leader of critical opinion at this time, and also an 
admirer of Milton, was Louis Racine. In ch.ix of his Réflexions sur 
la poésie (1742) his attitude towards Milton had more or less 
coincided with that of Voltaire. In 1747, however, his position 
changed, and in the Discours sur le poème épique he proclaimed 
Milton’s poem to be the only genuine modern epic in existence: 
‘parce que sans aucune fiction contraire a notre religion, le mer- 
veilleux divin y régne toujours’ (p.567). 

Voltaire answered this ‘betrayal’ with his parody of the christian 
epic, Racine’s ideal, in the Pucelle (M.ix.184, 313; see also Telleen, 
p-48). 1755 remains a crucial year in the history of the Milton 
quarrel. The Pucelle, Racine’s translation of Paradise lost and 
Fréron’s praise of Milton in the Année littéraire (1755, vi.190- 
220) and his comments on the Henriade (p.207) were all published 
during that year. Milton thus became used increasingly as a 
whipping-boy between enemy critics. The climax of Voltaire’s 
attack on Paradise lost came in 1759 in Candide: “Candide, aperce- 
vant un Milton, lui demanda s’il ne regardait pas cet auteur comme 
un grand homme. — Qui? dit Pococurante — ce barbare qui fait 
un long commentaire du premier chapitre de la Genése en dix 
livres de vers durs? Ce grossier imitateur des Grecs, qui défigure 
la création, et qui, tandis que Moise représente l’Etre éternel pro- 
duisant le monde par la parole, fait prendre un grand compas par 
le Messiah dans une armoire du ciel pour tracer son ouvrage? .. . 
Moi, j’estimerais celui qui a gâté l’enfer et le diable du Tasse; qui 
déguise Lucifer tantôt en crapaud, tantôt en pygmée; qui lui fait 
rebattre cent fois les mêmes discours; qui le fait disputer sur la 
théologie, qui, en imitant sérieusement l’invention comique des 
armes àfeudel’Arioste, faittirer le canon dansleciel parles diables ? 
Ni moi, ni personne en Italie n’a pu se plaire à toutes ces tristes 
extravagances. Et le mariage du Péché et de la Mort, et les 
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couleuvres dont le Péché accouche, font vomir tout homme qui a 
le goût un peu délicat; et sa longue description d’un hôpital n’est 
bonne que pour un fossoyeur. Ce poème obscur, bizarre, et 
dégoûtant, fut méprisé à sa naissance; je le traite aujourd’hui 
comme il fut traité dans sa patrie par les contemporains. Au reste, 
je dis ce que je pense, et je me soucie fort peu que les autres pensent 
comme moi’ (M.xxi.204). Through Pococurante Voltaire was in 
fact expressing a characteristic eighteenth century judgement on 
Milton, and in criticising any lack of poetic insight on Voltaire’s 
part, his views must be placed within the larger context of the 
whole eighteenth century approach to religious poetry. 

It should be noted further that this whole section on Milton in 
Candide terminates on an ironical note, directed against Poco- 
curante himself: ‘O quel homme supérieur, disait Candide entre 
ses dents; — quel grand génie que ce Pococurante; rien ne peut 
lui plaire’ (M.xxi.205). Nevertheless Pococurante’s criticism of 
Milton contains substantially the same thoughts as the criticism 
of Milton contained in the Essai sur la poésie épique, except that in 
the latter work Voltaire does try to balance his hostile approach 
to Milton’s imagery with an attempt to appreciate the beauty of 
other aspects of the poem: ‘Voila des imaginations dont tout lec- 
teur sensé a été révolté; et il faut que le poéme soit bien beau 
d’ailleurs pour qu’on ait pu le lire, malgré l’ennui que doit causer 
cet amas de folies désagréables. . . . C’est ce grand nombre de 
fautes grossiéres qui fit sans doute dire à Dryden, dans sa préface 
sur l’Enéide, que Milton ne vaut guère mieux que notre Chapelain 
et notre Lemoyne; mais aussi ce sont les beautés admirables de 
Milton qui ont fait dire à ce même Dryden que la nature l’avait 
formé de l’âme d’ Homère et de celle de Virgile’ (M.vii.358, 359). 

It is in fact with the treatment of Milton’s imagery in the Essai 
that Voltaire’s criticism re-emerges in a fully classical guise. His 
method is to apply the test of ‘vraisemblance’, to rationally analyse 
the poem by eighteenth century standards of reason. The seeds 
of relativism thus become temporarily immersed beneath this 
application of absolute critical principles. In the Essay on epick 
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poetry he had written: “The true criterion for discerning what is 
really ridiculous in an epic poem, is to examine if the same thing 
would not fit exactly the mock-heroic’ (p.114). This is precisely 
what he proceeds to do with Milton’s Paradise lost. He relates the 
events of the poem in a flat, dead-pan prose, and by skilful 
juxtaposition of ideas, he is able with characteristic subtlety to 
cast an aura of ridicule over the whole work: ‘Après la tenue des 
états infernaux, Satan s’appréte à sortir de l’abime; il trouve la 
Mort a la porte, qui veut se battre contre lui. Ils étaient préts 4 en 
venir aux mains, quand le Péché, monstre féminin, a qui des dra- 
gons sortent du ventre, court au-devant de ces deux champions: 
“Arrête, O mon père, dit-il au diable; arrête, O mon fils, dit-il à 
la Mort. — Et qui es-tu donc, répond le diable, toi qui m’appelle 
ton père? — Je suis le Péché, réplique ce monstre: tu accouchas de 
moi dans le ciel; je sortis de ta tête par le côté gauche. . . . Après 
cette dégoûtante et abominable histoire le Péché ouvre à Satan 
les portes de l’enfer; il laisse les diables sur le bord du Phlégéton, 
du Styx, et du Léthé; les uns jouent de la harpe, les autres courent 
la bague; quelques-uns disputent sur la grâce et sur la prédestina- 
tion. Cependant Satan voyage dans les espaces imaginaires; il 
tombe dans le vide, et il tomberait encore si une nuée ne l’avait 
repoussé en haut’ (M.viii.358). This was of course essentially the 
same technique that Voltaire was to use in his anti-Shakespeare 
campaign. 

Whilst the Essai sur la poésie épique was in many ways a step 
forward in French literary criticism, at the same time it must be 
recognised that Voltaire’s aims as a critic are often overshadowed 
by his aims as an artist. Throughout the Essai the critic and the 
artist never really become separate. Referring to this aspect of 
Voltaire’s criticism Brunetière quotes Sainte-Beuve’s 1835 article 
on Bayle et le génie critique: ‘on a son œuvre propre derrière soi à 
l'horizon; on ne perd jamais de vue ce clocher-là’ (Evolution des 
genres, p.224) and this factor of personal involvement is especially 
relevant to Voltairean criticism; it is not without significance that 
Voltaire’s only real attempt at an impartial, uninvolved evaluation 
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of different literatures, based on historical-comparative methods, 
remained an uncompleted fragment, à m. D*#%# professeur d’his- 
toire (1753, M.xxiv.29). 

This fragment was found in St Petersburg and published by 
Caussy in 1914 (i.37-98) and it clearly illustrates that where per- 
sonal motivation was lacking, resulting in the adoption of a 
neutral position, Voltaire’s critical thought lost much of its 
sparkle. Voltaire excused himself for not completing this work by 
declaring that the documents had been stolen (M.xxiv.31). 

Voltaire’s criticism remained intimately related to his own 
literary achievements and ambitions. He was fundamentally 
incapable of appreciating the beauty of those works of art which 
did not harmonise with his own aesthetic attitudes, and wher- 
ever this element of personal sympathy is lacking then the narrow- 
ness of his critical philosophy emerges clearly. Although he could 
envisage in theory the use of historical relativism, in practice he 
lacked historical sense, as far as critical judgements were con- 
cerned. He was never able to accept the art of the past simply as 
an expression of the past. For him the roughness and barbarity 
of other ages serve as mitigating circumstances, but do not pre- 
vent the final condemnation which an ‘enlightened’ present must 
pronounce upon them. It was in this sense that Voltaire contri- 
buted little intellectually to the growth of relativism in France— 
this must remain the achievement of Dubos. His natural intel- 
lectual limitations, combined with his zealous concern for the 
success of his own works, result in this precursor of relativism, 
this champion of the manifold expression of taste, becoming in 
the later stages of his critical thought, a classically severe critic of 
the art of other nations. 

At the end of his campaign against Shakespeare and Milton 
Voltaire saw that his attempts to prevent the reputation of the 
English artists spreading in France, in order to protect his own 
position, had only resulted in his own reputation being compro- 
mised. Bitterly he complained to Walpole in 1768: ‘Pai été votre 
apôtre et votre martyr; en vérité il n’est pas juste que les Anglais 
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se plaignent de moi’ (Best.14179), and resignedly he wrote to 
Necker in 1776: ‘Ce n’est pas ma faute si on a abusé des louanges 
que j'avais données aux bons auteurs de ce pais la, et si on a voulu 
me casser la tête avec l’encensoir même dont je m’étais servi pour 
les honorer’ (Best.19190). With the publication of the English 
edition of the essay on epic poetry, and to some extent the French, 
the concept of critical relativism had been formulated in principle, 
but it was not yet to receive a bona fide practical application in 
French critical thought. Dubos had subordinated it to the needs 
of his own literary theories, and in the French edition of his essay 
Voltaire had distorted it for the sake of his own literary pro- 
ductions. 

Nevertheless the English and French editions of the essay on 
epic poetry represent between them the frontiers between seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century criticism. The seeds of relativism 
had been sown but the soil was arid. In order that they should 
grow to maturity, a completely new approach to art and litera- 
ture was needed, with an emotional rather than an intellectual 
basis. In Germany this emerged with the discovery of Shake- 
speare; in France the aesthetic revolution came with the work of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau (see Texte, Jean Jacques Rousseau et les 
origines du cosmopolitisme littéraire, p.433), and in the field of 
criticism with mme de Staél. 

In De la littérature considérée dans ses rapports avec les institu- 
tions sociales (1800), mme de Staël was in effect carrying out the 
programme which Voltaire had suggested in the Essai, but which 
in the final analysis he had failed to fully apply. 

It is interesting to observe with regard to Shakespeare mme de 
Staél’s comments on the faults of genius and the requirements of 
style: ‘Il n’existe de connexion nécessaire entre les défauts et les 
beautés que par la foiblesse humaine qui ne permet pas de se sou- 
tenir toujours à la même hauteur. . . . Il y a en français des ouvrages 
où lon trouve des beautés du premier ordre, sans le mélange du 
mauvais goût. Ceux-là sont les seuls modèles qui réunissent à la 
fois toutes les qualités littéraires’ (i.189, 190). This in effect is a 
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restatement of Voltaire’s thoughts concerning the relationship of 
genius to taste, and also a reflection of the enduring influence of 
the theory of the ‘beautés locales’. 

Apart from this, however, mme de Staél develops the romantic 
view of art in her criticism. It was thus not until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that the seeds sown during the quarrel 
of the ancients and the moderns by the work of such critics as 
Saint-Evremond, Dubos and finally Voltaire, began to bear fruit. 
Brunetière comments: ‘Voila le grand mot prononcé; la critique 
change d’objet. Il ne va plus s’agir désormais de considérer les 
ceuvres en elles-mémes, mais par rapport aux états de civilisation 
dont elles sont le produit naturel’ (p.189). 

Voltaire’s achievement in the Essay on epick poetry, and in its 
French counterpart, despite the polemic limitations, had been 
considerable. As Brunetiére points out, one can quote pages: 
‘qu’on ne s’étonnerait pas de rencontrer sous la plume de mme de 
Staél’ (p.147). The significance of Voltaire’s essays in French 
critical circles is indicated in the fact that throughout the eigh- 
teenth century, until the advent of mme de Staél, a large body of 
French critics, when dealing with foreign art, adopted as their 
basis the attitudes which Voltaire had expressed in 1733. 

Especially interesting is the effect which the Æssai had on 
La Place. Voltaire’s influence emerges clearly in the preface of 
La Place’s translation of Shakespeare, where the latter uses Vol- 
taire’s early argument concerning the popular success of Shake- 
speare being a sure indication of his artistic worth (M.viii.318). 
Following Voltaire’s thoughts, La Place assigns those qualities in 
Shakespeare which offend French taste to the category of ‘beautés 
locales’, and the limitations which he placed on his own concept of 
relativistic principles in the Discours sur le théâtre (1746) were 
those of Voltaire: ‘Le goût n’est pas de tous les siècles. Plaignons 
Shakespeare de n’avoir pas vécu dans le nôtre” (iii.5 17). 

French criticism had not in fact entirely freed itself from the 
position adopted at the end of the seventeenth century, which 
established French taste as the criterion for all other tastes. This 
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transitional stage in French criticism, fully represented in the 
Essai sur la poésie épique, and even more clearly in the English 
edition, gave rise to a critical outlook which was a curious mixture 
of absolute and relativist principles, and which is characteristic of 
the whole eighteenth century attitude towards art. The fact that 
Voltaire’s essays contained in embryo the elements of the final 
disintegration of classical absolutism was in itself a significant step 
forward from the seventeenth century. 

Voltaire’s achievement in the Essai was to give a momen- 
tum to French critical thought, leading to the broadening of 
literary horizons. His lead was followed by Diderot, who in 
the Lettre à M******* (1751) re-emphasised the necessity for the 
critic to take into account the relationship between taste, customs, 
religion, climate and political factors, in the judgement of art 
(x.404). 

Jean Jacques Rousseau’s thought, too, was moving in the same 
direction when in 1762 he expounded his theory in Emile: ‘Le 
goût a des règles locales qui le rendent en mille choses dépendant 
des climats, des mœurs, du gouvernement, des choses d’institu- 
tion; il en a d’autres qui tiennent à l’âge, au sexe, au caractère, et 
c’est en ce sens qu’il ne faut pas disputer des goûts’ (ii.313). Even 
the conservative theorists, Batteux and Marmontel, began to 
make concessions to the demands of relativism. In 1747 Batteux 
commented in Les Beaux arts réduits à un même principe: ‘Serons- 
nous assez hardis, pour préférer celui que nous avons à celui des 
autres, & pour les condamner? Ce seroit une témérité, & même 
une injustice parce que les Goûts en particulier peuvent être dif- 
férens, ou même opposés, sans cesser d’être bons en soi’ (p.108), 
and Marmontel in the Eléments de littérature: ‘L’habitude, le 
préjugé, l'opinion, sont autant de verres diversement colorés, à 
travers lesquels chacun de nous voit les objets . . . Le caractère 
modifié par tous ses accidents doit donc modifier le sentiment et 
la pensée .… . Il ne s’agit donc pas de ce qui est conforme à la droite 
raison, mais de ce qui est conforme à l'esprit et au caractère de celui 
qui parle’ (Œuvres, xv.499). 
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Reaction to the relativistic heresy latent in Voltaire’s Essai sur 
la poésie épique was considerable. Opposition was expressed to 
the ‘manie régnante que rien n’est vrai sur rien’ (Mornet, ‘La 
question des règles au xviii‘ siècle’, Revue d’ histoire littéraire de la 
France, xxi.258). A wave of resentment arose against the ‘scep- 
tics’ who wished to take the concept of beauty out of the realm of 
reason altogether; the result was a desperate rear-guard action on 
the part of the eighteenth century classical critics, with a renewed 
emphasis on the consolidation of absolute principles of taste. 

The two extremes of critical thought clashed in an unfruitful 
dialectic, and neither school succeeded in evolving the correct 
relativistic perspective. The eighteenth century critics failed to 
realise that critical relativism did not mean capriciousness, but 
judgement according to definite although ever-changing pre- 
mises. A criterion of beauty is not abolished, it is simply divorced 
from reason and placed fully within the sphere of sentiment. The 
question then is no longer whether the work coincides with cer- 
tain formal rules, but whether the work is an adequate expression 
of the inner emotional experience of the artist. The onus of 
judgement is thus placed entirely with the individual. In effect 
relativism emerges as an empirical process combined with an 
inner ‘platonic’ ideal of aesthetic values. 

Dubos, and through his thought, Voltaire, had approached this 
conception of art, but neither critic had appreciated the full impli- 
cations of taste as a relative phenomenon. Voltaire had pointed to 
the varied nature of taste, which some critics had taken to signify 
the denial of all aesthetic norms. But in the final analysis Voltaire 
lacked the inner emotional faculty which would have given him 
a true sense of the relative. Consequently there grew up in his 
thought a schism, reflecting the whole eighteenth century 
dilemma, between taste as an empirical concept and taste as an 
absolute criterion. 

In the face of this nascent relativism, the retrogressive tendency 
towards critical absolutism was a powerful force even in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Grimm commented 
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significantly in his preface to the Journal étranger of 1754: ‘Cepen- 
dant, comme le goût n’est guère susceptible de démonstration, 
s’il n’y en a qu’un qui soit le bon exclusivement, et que chacun 
croie le posséder, ce n’est qu’en les comparant tous qu’on peut 
s'assurer de celui qui mérite en effet la préférence. Parallèle d’au- 
tant plus honorable à la nation française, qu’elle y triomphera 
sûrement à bien des égards, et qu’elle reconnaïtra son ouvrage 
dans une grande partie de ce que les autres auront de bon’ (Cor- 
respondance littéraire, xvi.339). Once more confidence was being 
placed in French taste as a universal standard. 

A further example of the reaction against this idea of relativism 
in literary taste is to be found in a criticism of Milton which 
appeared in the Année littéraire in 1789. Here the critic, possibly 
Geoffroy, sought to prove the absolute validity of the rules 
against the ‘novateurs littéraires’ of which Milton was an example. 
The attack gradually concentrated on Voltaire’s Essai sur la 
poésie épique, and it is a significant testimony to the crucial posi- 
tion which the Æssai occupied in the development of French 
criticism, when even in 1789 a hostile critic could view the work 
as a source of all the modern revolutionary literary tendencies": 
‘principes d’anarchie et d’indépendance’ (Année littéraire, 1789, 
1.110). 

The weapons that this critic used against Voltaire were essen- 
tially those of Boileau, namely Aristotle and the ancients. For him 
the principles of art as formulated by the Greeks were unchange- 
able ‘parce que ces principes sont fondés sur la Nature et sur la 
Raison qui sont les mêmes dans tous les pays . . . les règles d’Aris- 
tote sont fondées sur la Nature et la Raison, dont il n’est jamais 
permis de s’écarter dans aucun pays’ (i.116, 122). The justifica- 
tion of individual variations in national taste he dismissed as 
‘raisonnement absurde’, an idea developed by ‘des littérateurs 
philosophes qui avoient un vif intérét à confondre toutes les idées 
sur le principe du goût’ (1778, iii.172). 

™ see van Tiegham, L’ Année litté- 
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Aesthetic dogmatism mixed with a limited amount of historical 
relativism was the characteristic position reached by French 
criticism in the second half of the eighteenth century. Critics like 
Geoffroy had a definite retarding effect on the development of a 
relativistic dimension to aesthetics. It is interesting to see the 
compromise which the eighteenth century made between aesthe- 
tic extremes, again represented in Geoffroy’s thought: ‘Les arts 
ont sans doute des principes fixes et invariables adoptés par tous 
les peuples polis; il y a des beautés absolues et indépendantes de 
P Opinion, faites pour plaire à tous les hommes, de quelque nation 
qu’ils soient; mais comme elles se trouvent toujours mêlées et 
confondues avec des beautés locales et exceptionnelles, qui ne 
peuvent plaire que dans certains pays, et qui dans un autre seraient 
des défauts, il arrive ordinairement que ces défauts apparents 
nuisent aux beautés réelles dans l’esprit de ces hommes qui n’ont 
d’autres règles pour juger des ouvrages que le goût de leur propre 
nation. Si l’on veut donc porter un jugement équitable des tragé- 
dies grecques, il faut bien connaître le caractère des spectateurs et 
se mettre en quelque sorte à la place des Athéniens’ (quoted by 
Des Granges, p.63). In spite of this concession, however, the 
work of Geoffroy indicated that historical relativism in the eigh- 
teenth century had reached an intellectual impasse; criticism had 
now gone the full circle, and classical doctrines were beginning to 
be readopted®. 

Voltaire’s authority and position in the field of French eigh- 
teenth century criticism, as far as his contemporaries were con- 
cerned, were indisputable. His opinions therefore were to have 
a crucial effect on the ultimate fate of the concept of critical rela- 
tivism in the eighteenth century, when, after having defended it, 
he went over to the other camp, with regard to Shakespeare and 
Milton, and helped to lead the reaction against it. In the Essai sur 


15 the essentially artificial nature of arts de Pesprit et de l’imagination, 
eighteenth century relativism was also depuis Homère jusqu’à nos jours’ 
exemplified in La Harpe’s Cours de lit- _(i.5). In the event little of the historical 
térature (1799), which was announced perspective claimed in the preface was 
as ‘une histoire raisonnée de tous les to emerge. 
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la poésie épique he had differentiated between ‘beautés univer- 
selles’ and ‘beautés locales”, but at this stage in his thought he had 
been prepared to justify the existence of the ‘beautés locales’, the 
element which separates the taste of one nation from that of 
another, by taking as his criterion the approval of the people, by 
which to judge the art of Shakespeare and, for example, Camoëns 
(M.viii.336). But as soon as La Place and the other anglophiles 
seized upon this principle, Voltaire then sought to deny its value 
as a measure of judgement. 

He achieved this abrupt volte-face with characteristic skill— 
not simply by crudely refuting his earlier statements, but by 
extending them so that their favourable application to Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Camoéns etc. became impossible. The prin- 
ciple which he formulates in the Appel a toutes les nations, namely 
that “On ne peut prouver a tout un peuple qu’il a du plaisir mal a 
propos’ (M.xxiv.192), and reiterated in 1776 in the Lettre à 
l Académie: “J'avoue qu’on ne doit pas condamner un artiste qui 
a saisi le goût de sa nation’ (M.xxx.367), receives elsewhere in his 
thought a subtle change of emphasis. In the Essai the conceptions 
of ‘beautés locales’ and ‘beautés universelles’ had not really come 
into conflict, but had tended to complement each other as aesthe- 
tic principles. For polemic purposes, however, Voltaire sub- 
sequently played one off against the other. He had maintained 
that the approval of all peoples constituted a valid aesthetic cri- 
terion. Following the resulting protests contained in mrs Mon- 
tagu’s defence of Shakespeare, he then extended his viewpoint in 
a second letter to the Academy, prefacing /rène, and stated that 
where this approval of all peoples was lacking, then this also was 
an equally valid proof that the work in question was not truly 
great: ‘On a représenté, messieurs, les chefs-d’œuvre de la France 
devant toutes les cours, et dans les académies d’Italie. On les joue 
depuis les rivages de la mer Glaciale jusqu’à la mer qui sépare 
l’Europe de I’Afrique. Qu’on fasse le même honneur à une seule 
pièce de Shakespeare et alors nous pourrons disputer’ (M.vii.330; 
cf. M.xii.246). This recalls an earlier statement made in 1764 in the 
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Dissertation du traducteur sur l Héraclius de Caldéron:‘ Quand vous 
verrez les beaux morceaux de Cinna et d’ Athalie applaudis sur les 
théâtres de l’Europe, depuis Pétersbourg jusqu’à Parme, con- 
cluez que ces tragédies sont admirables avec leurs défauts: mais 
si l’on ne joue jamais les vôtres que chez vous seuls, que pouvez- 
vous en conclure” (M.vii.538). 

Voltaire was in effect proposing the very antithesis of relativism. 
Whereas before he had specifically emphasised the dependence of 
taste on transitional factors such as climate, morals, religion and 
politics etc., he now professed to see in the general admiration of 
the ancients and their French emulators a justification for the exist- 
ence of certain absolute aesthetic norms: ‘D’où vient ce concert 
éternel? Il y a donc un bon et un mauvais goût” (M. xxx.368). 

Thus the latter stages in his theory as expressed in the article 
‘Gott’ of the Dictionnaire philosophique (M.xix.270) in 1757, and 
the Questions sur I’ encyclopédie in 1771, contain a totally different 
emphasis to that contained in the Essai sur la poésie épique. The 
direction of his arguments in the Dictionary articles moved 
against the relativistic appreciation of foreign art, and of course 
especially English art: ‘Il peut être évident que de deux nations 
contemporaines, l’une a un goût rude et grossier, et l’autre fin et 
naturel’ (M.xix.280). 

His polemic arguments led him to extremes, and at one point 
he even went so far as to doubt the whole existence of a valid 
justification for variations in national tastes, contradicting all his 
previous statements: ‘Quand les nations voisines ont à peu près 
les mêmes mœurs, les mêmes principes et ont cultivé quelque 
temps les mêmes arts, il paraît qu’elles devraient avoir le même 
goût. Aussi l’Andromaque et la Phèdre de Racine heureusement 
traduites en anglais par de bons auteurs, ont réussi beaucoup à 
Londres” (M.xxx.366). 

By 1750in the Dissertation sur les principales tragédies anciennes 
et modernes" Voltaire was prepared to lend his support to the 


16 there is some question as to the les principales tragédies anciennes et 
true authorship of the Dissertation sur modernes. The author is given osten- 
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basic cause of absolute aesthetics which he had combatted so 
fiercely in the Essaz: ‘dans tous les sujets que les anciens ont trai- 
tés, on n’a jamais réussi qu’en imitant leurs beautés. La différence 
des temps et des lieux ne fait que de très légers changements, car 
le vrai et le beau sont de tous les temps et de toutes les nations’ 
(M.v.181). 

Thus Voltaire does all that is possible to nullify the effect of his 
Essai sur la poésie épique in the subsequent years of his critical 
career; much of the apparent contradiction in his thought can be 
taken however as a polemic device rather than as an expression of 
genuinely held intellectual conviction. 

Voltaire’s contribution to the growth of literary relativism has 
therefore been obscured largely by his own efforts. The result of 
this has been that the Æssaz has only really been interpreted with- 
in the context of the thought of the later Voltaire, the artificial 
Voltaire from a critical point of view, without much attention 
being paid to those elements contained in the Essai which un- 
doubtedly point to an entirely fresh conception of art and the 
criticism of art. 

The lead in this misinterpretation was given by Baretti in his 
Discours sur Shakespeare et sur monsieur de Voltaire (pp.31-38) 
in which he regarded Voltaire’s Essai solely as a weapon in the 
cause of absolute aesthetics. Baretti’s comments contrast curiously 
with those contained in Rolli’s Remarks, in which Rolli, criti- 
cising the essay in its English form, saw it asa weapon in the cause 
of relative aesthetics, a vivid indication of the progress made in 
the concept of relativism within a period of fifty years. Although 
Baretti was writing against Voltaire, many of his thoughts are in 
fact latent in the Essai sur la poésie épique. His theory of the 
‘beautés indigénes’ for example, differed very little from Vol- 
taire’s theory of the ‘beautés locales’ as formulated in the Essai. 


sibly as ‘m. Dumolard’. Voltaire re- agreement with what ‘Dumolard’ had 
viewed the text, however, and indica- written. 
tions are that he was in substantial 
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It was in the Essai sur la poésie épique and subsequently in the 
Essai sur les mœurs that Voltaire first established the connection 
between the organic conception of art and the organic conception 
of history. Although Dubos and Saint-Evremond had taken the 
first pioneering steps in this direction, Voltaire was the first to 
suggest the critical implications of the theory, although the full 
aesthetic consequences were not drawn out until the advent of 
Herder. 

It was in fact left to Herder finally to destroy the eighteenth 
century illusion ofa fixed canon of good taste, and it was only with 
the work of Herder that the original problem posed by the quarrel 
of the ancients and the moderns was finally laid to rest. 
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Voltaire and the theatre as a moral issue 


i. The ‘comédie larmoyante’ 


À fundamental concept in the structure of Voltairean aesthetics 
was reflected in the outwardly naive assertion that art was neces- 
sarily the expression of civilized society. This association of art 
and society in Voltaire’s thought emerged with renewed emphasis 
in his critical relationship with the theatre. 

In the Essai sur les mœurs he openly expressed the function of 
the theatre in purely social terms: ‘Presque toutes les nations polies 
de l’Europe sentirent alors les besoins de l’art théâtral qui ras- 
semble les citoyens, adoucit les mœurs, et conduit à la morale par 
le plaisir’ (M.xii.246), and in the article ‘Exagération’ of the 
Dictionnaire philosophique this dynamic relationship between the 
stage and the social scene was reformulated: “De tous les genres de 
poésie, celui qui charme le plu les esprits instruits et cultivés, 
c’est la tragédie. Quand la nation n’a pas encore le goût formé, 
quand elle est dans ce passage de la barbarie à la culture de l’esprit, 
alors presque tout dans la tragédie est gigantesque et hors de la 
nature’ (M.xix.45). The same notion had emerged in 1736: ‘La 
bonne comédie fut ignorée jusqu’à Molière, comme l’art d’expri- 
mer des sentiments vrais et délicats fut ignoré jusqu’à Racine, 
parce que la société ne fut, pour ainsi dire, dans sa perfection que 
de leur temps’ (M.ii.5 51-552; cf. Best.4898), and similarly it was 
the social conception of the theatre that appeared in a letter to 
Francesco Albergati Capacelli in 1760: ‘C’est ce que Pesprit 
humain a jamais inventé de plus noble et de plus utile pour former 
les mœurs et pour les polir: c’est là le chef-d'œuvre de la société’ 
(Best.8722). 
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In this view of the theatre in terms of a social institution lies the 
point at which Voltaire’s conception departs from the traditions 
of seventeenth century critical thought which sought to canalise 
the genius of the dramatist towards purely moral ends. In the 
preface to Phédre Racine had declared that the communication of 
moral values and truths should be ‘le but que tout homme qui 
travaille pour le public doit se proposer’ (iii.303), and Le Bossu? 
commenting in the Traité du poème épique on the moral purpose 
behind the art of the ancients, had written: ‘qu’Homére n’avait 
point d’autre dessein que de former agréablement les mœurs de 
ses Concitoyens’ (p.92). 

This is not to say that Voltaire rejected the moral nature of the 
theatre. On the contrary ina letter to Frederick in 1740 he asserted: 
‘Jay toujours pensé que la Tragédie ne doit pas être un simple 
spectacle, qui touche le cceur sans le corriger; qu’importent au 
genre humain les passions et les malheurs d’un héros de l’antiquité, 
s’ils ne servent pas à nous instruire ?” (Best.2239). 

Voltaire’s position must therefore be defined with caution. An 
important influence in the development of his attitude during his 
formative years had been exerted by Porée. It is in the latter’s 
conception of the theatre that an early manifestation of the 
eighteenth century’s approach to the moral significance of the 
theatre’s function can be detected (see Naves, p.152, note 26). 
The emphasis was in fact moving away from the didactic moral 
preoccupations of the seventeenth century critics with their con- 
cern for the personal qualities of virtue and vice towards a moral 
conception of the theatre on a more social-philosophical level. 

With Voltaire this tendency emerged more precisely. In the 
Gazette littéraire, in 1764, he specifically questioned the traditional 
classical notion of ‘moral’ art by asserting the fundamental indif- 
ference of great art towards moral factors: “C’est la une des ques- 
tions sophistiques et oiseuses qui ont fait écrire bien des pages 
inutiles, et qui ne formeraient pas une difficulté si elles étaient 


1 see also Rapin, Réflexions, pp.122- 
125; and Vavasseur, Remarques, p.64. 
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réduites à des termes clairs et précis. . . . La poésie est indifférente 
au vice et à la vertu, et peut également servir l’un et l’autre. Son but 
est d’attacher l'esprit, en flattant l’imagination et l'oreille, soit que 
les idées et les sentiments qu’elle veut exciter en nous soient bons 
ou mauvais, utiles ou nuisibles” (M.xxv.151). 

Voltaire did not of course fail to emphasise in general terms the 
educative, civilising influence of the theatre: ‘Qu'est-ce en effet 
que la vraie comédie? C’est l’art d’enseigner la vertu et les bien- 
séances en action et en dialogues. . . . J’ai vu un homme du monde 
le plus fier devenir modeste après la comédie du Glorieux?. . . . Si 
les financiers ne sont plus grossiers; si les gens de cour ne sont plus 
de vains petits-maîtres; si les médecins ont abjuré la robe, le bon- 
net et les consultations en latin, si quelques pédants sont devenus 
hommes; à qui en a-t-on l’obligation? Au théâtre, au seul théâtre. 
.… Si le peuple assistait à des spectacles honnêtes, il y aurait bien 
moins d’âmes grossières et dures. . . . C’est la plus belle éducation 
qu’on puisse donner à la jeunesse” (Best.8722). Voltaire’s ideal 
now takes definite shape: ‘Il serait à souhaiter, monsieur, que les 
spectacles fussent dans les grandes villes ce qu’ils sont dans vos 
terres et dans les miennes et dans celles de tant d’amateurs; qu’ils 
ne fussent point mercenaires, que ceux qui sont à la tête des gou- 
vernements fissent ce que nous faisons, et ce qu’il faut dans tant 
de villes, c’est une guerre toujours renaissante, dans laquelle la 
méchanceté, le ridicule et la bassesse sont sans cesse sous les 
armes” (Loc. cit.). Similarly in a letter to Bianchi in 1761 he wrote: 
‘Y a-t-il une meilleure éducation que de faire jouer Auguste à un 
jeune prince, et Emilie à une jeune princesse? On apprend en 
même temps à bien prononcer sa langue, et à la bien parler; 
lesprit acquiert des lumières et du goût, le corps acquiert des 
graces; on aduplaisiretonen donnetrès honnêtement’ (Best.9336). 


2 by Destouches. In the preface to could be opened by exploiting the 
this play Destouches had declared his common links between comedy and 
aim to be morally instructive, and it tragedy. 
was to this end that he indicated a 
whole new realm of comedy which 
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His conception of the theatre nevertheless tended to be philo- 
sophic rather than moral in the seventeenth century sense, which 
tended to be more concerned with the improvement of the indi- 
vidual rather than of society as a whole. 

In later stages of his thought the moral aspects of art become 
incidental factors in his aesthetic scheme: ‘Le poète qui a peint la 
nature physique ou morale d’une manière vraie ou intéressante a 
rempli les conditions de son art’ (M.xxv.151). Voltaire in fact 
tended to assert the essential independence of the aesthetic value 
of art from its moral aims. This was not to assert that art should 
not have a moral import, it was precisely in terms of the commu- 
nication of moral values that Voltaire appreciated the work of the 
Italian dramatist Goldoni ‘le peintre de la nature’: ‘Une chose m’a 
frappé surtout dans les pièces de ce génie fécond, c’est qu’elles 
finissent toutes par une moralité qui rappelle le sujet & l'intrigue 
de la pièce, & qui prouve que ce sujet & cette intrigue sont faits 
pour rendre les hommes plus sages & plus gens de bien’ (Best. 
8722). Voltaire however was concerned to separate this from its 
intrinsic value as art, and to dispense with it altogether when con- 
sidering the work of art critically. 

One commentator, Mustoxidi, has sought to represent Voltaire 
in his critical role purely as a moralist (p.61). In fact, in direct 
opposition to the moralistic view of art, Voltaire wished to re- 
establish the criterion of aesthetic pleasure as the vehicle of crit- 
ical judgement (Best.2869, 3065, 3072, 3085), and he resisted the 
tendency of eighteenth century criticism, perhaps under Shaftes- 
bury’s influence, to confuse aesthetic and moral issues. 

Voltaire’s carefully qualified position with regard to the moral 
significance of the stage was formulated unambiguously in the 
first Discours, Du poème dramatique contained in the Remarques 
sur les discours de Corneille: ‘Ni dans la tragédie, ni dans l’histoire, 
ni dans un discours publique, ni dans aucun genre d’éloquence et 
de poésie, il ne faut peindre la vertu odieuse et le vice aimable. 
C’est un devoir assez connu. Le précepte n’appartient pas plus a 
la tragédie qu’à tout autre genre; mais de savoir qu’il faut que le 
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crime soit toujours récompensé et la vertu toujours punie sur le 
théâtre, c’est une autre question. La tragédie est un tableau des 
grands événements de ce monde; et malheureusement plus la vertu 
est infortunée, plus le tableau est vrai. Intéressez c’est le devoir 
du poète: rendez la vertu respectable, c’est le devoir de tout 
homme’ (M.xxxii.349). 

It was obviously desirable for the dramatist to express himself 
in a morally acceptable way; the power of the theatre as a medium 
of illusion placed great moral responsibility on the dramatist not 
to misuse his talents. Thus in a letter to Campi in 1774 Voltaire 
wrote with regard to Corneille: “Mais j’ai toujours vu avec cha- 
grin, et je l’ai dit hardiment, que le Photin de Corneille débite plus 
de maximes de scélératesse que celui de Lucain. Maximes cent fois 
plus dangereuses quand elles sont récitées devant les princes avec 
toute la pompe et toute l'illusion du théâtre, que lorsqu’une lec- 
ture froide laisse à Pesprit la liberté d’en sentir l’atrocité’ 
(Best.1 7909). 

Nevertheless the dramatist’s specific purpose was only to 
interest the audience and not indulge in moral instruction. In this 
Discours Voltaire treated the problem of catharsis, which had 
previously been directly connected with moral issues, only as a 
factor contributing to the communication of aesthetic pleasure, 
and only incidentally as a vehicle of moral instruction. To this 
extent the whole question of catharsis became an irrelevancy in 
Voltaire’s thought: ‘Pour la purgation des passions, je ne sais pas 
ce que c’est que cette médecine. Je n’entends pas comment la 
crainte et la pitié purgent selon Aristote. Mais j’entends fort bien 
comment la crainte et la pitié agitent notre âme pendant deux 
heures, selon la nature, et comment il en résulte un plaisir très 
noble et très délicat qui n’est bien senti que par les esprits cultivés. 
Sans cette crainte et cette pitié tout languit au théâtre. Si on ne 
remue pas l’âme, on l’affadit. Point de milieu entre s’attendrir et 
s'ennuyer’ (M.xxxii.349). 

The interpretation of Aristotle’s catharsis caused great confu- 
sion in eighteenth century dramatic theory; Fontenelle openly 
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admitted his confusion and uncertainty in his Réflexions sur la 
poétique: ‘Je wai jamais entendu la purgation des passions par le 
moyen des passions mêmes, ainsi je n’en dirai rien. Si quelqu’un est 
purgé par cette voie-la, à la bonne heure; encore ne vois-je trop 
bien à quoi il peut être bon d’être guéri de la pitié” (iii.172-173), 
and Voltaire shared this sceptical outlook on the question. Ofthe 
early eighteenth century critics perhaps only Brumoy had made a 
serious attempt to understand the theory in his Théâtre des Grecs. 

Catharsis in Voltaire’s view was seen not so muchas an instru- 
ment for the moral purgation of the soul, the seventeenth century 
view, which was an intellectual process in that it made its appeal 
through reason, but simply as another means for enhancing the 
aesthetic pleasure of the theatre, an outlook in many ways closer 
to the original Aristotelian concept. With Aristotle, however, 
the pleasure experienced through dramatic art had remained an 
intellectual pleasure. With Voltaire catharsis was given a different 
orientation, and became the channel along which the artist could 
appeal directly to the ‘sentiment’ of the audience. It was this 
‘sentimental’ pleasure with which Voltaire was most concerned: 
‘Ce sont les passions qui font l’âme de la tragédie. Par conséquent 
un héros ne doit point précher, et doit peu raisonner. Il faut qu’il 
sente beaucoup et qu’il agisse’ (M.xxxii.348). 

Voltaire was thus concerned to assert the necessity for an emo- 
tional appeal in the theatre, and catharsis was thereby given a 
peculiarly eighteenth century connotation, a pointer in Voltaire’s 
thought to the roots of his deviation from classical principles. 

It was this acknowledgment of the essentially sentimental 
appeal of the stage that emerged in a letter to Chauvelin in 1764: 
‘La politique est une fort bonne chose, mais elle ne réussit guére 
dans les Tragédies; c’est je crois une des raisons pour lesquelles on 
ne joue plus la pluspart des pièces de ce grand Corneille. Il faut 
parler au cceur plus qu’al’esprit’ (Best.11293). The emphasis onthe 
sentimentalis clearly evident throughout thearticle Artdramatique 
in the Dictionnaire philosophique. For Voltaire the formalistic con- 
ception of beauty, established by the classicists was insufficient: 
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‘Parmi ces chefs-d’ceuvre, ne faut-il pas donner sans diffi- 
culté, la préférence à ceux qui parlent au cœur sur ceux qui ne 
parlent qu’à Pesprit? Quiconque ne veut qu’exciter l'admiration 
peut faire dire: Voilà qui est beau: maïs il ne fera point verser des 
larmes. Quatre ou cinq scènes, bien raisonnées, fortement pen- 
sées, majestueusement écrites, s’attirent une espèce de vénération: 
mais c’est un sentiment qui passe vite, et qui laisse l’âme tranquille. 
Ces morceaux sont de la plus grande beauté, et d’un genre même 
que les anciens ne connurent jamais; ce n’est pas assez; il faut plus 
que de la beauté. Il faut se rendre maître du cœur par degrés, 
l'émouvoir, le déchirer, et joindre à cette magie les règles de la 
poésie, et toutes celles du théâtre, qui sont presque sans nombre’ 
(M.xvii.405-406). 

Thus for Voltaire art was moral, but morality was not its pur- 
pose. Seen within the framework of this definition there is less 
contradiction between his rejection of the theatre in its role as the 
moral instructor of the public, an attitude belonging to the crit- 
ical thought of the later Voltaire, and his earlier traditional 
emphasis on the theatre as ‘une école de la vertu’: ‘La véritable 
tragédie est l’école de la vertu, et la seule différence qui soit entre 
le théâtre épuré et les livres de morale, c’est que l'instruction se 
trouve dans la tragédie toute en action‘ (M.iv.505). What oc- 
curred was merely a change of perspective rather than a volte- 
face of critical principle. 

Certainly his earlier play prefaces reveal a great awareness of 
the moral import of the theatre, and this moral import was never 
denied throughout Voltaire’s criticism. He only disputed, on 
aesthetic grounds, the investment of a prime moral purpose into 
the art of the dramatist. For Voltaire the theatre always remained 
an institution in which aesthetic preoccupations dominated the 
moral, a view which he expressed to Bianchi in 1761: ‘Je regardai 
cet art, dès mon enfance, comme le premier de tous ceux à qui le 
mot de beau est attaché’ (Best.9336), and which had been indi- 
cated in the Dissertation sur les principales tragédies anciennes et 
modernes qui ont paru sur le sujet d’Electre (1750) where he 
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enumerated the qualities of the ideal tragedy in a significant 
sequence: ‘En effet, tout ce qui peut concourir à rendre une pièce 
excellente se trouve dans celle-ci: fable bien constituée: exposition 
claire, noble entière: observation parfaite des règles de l’art: unité 
de lieu, d’action et de temps (l’action ne dure précisément que le 
temps de la représentation), conduite sage: mœurs ou caractères 
vrais, et toujours également soutenue’ (M.v.170). Aesthetic 
qualities clearly predominate. 

Thus although in the Lettre à un premier commis (1733) Voltaire 
could write: ‘Je regarde la tragédie et la comédie comme des 
leçons de vertu, de raison et de bienséance. Corneille, ancien 
Romain parmi les Français, a établi une école de grandeur d’âme, 
et Molière a fondé celle de la vie civile (Best. volume iii, 
Appendix 16), his view was by no means naively conceived, and 
he was careful to qualify his statement: Je ne les’ considère pas 
comme une occupation qui retire les jeunes gens de la débauche: 
cette idée serait celle d’un curé ignorant’ (loc. cit.). 

The contradictory elements which do exist in Voltaire’s thought 
on this point reflect in some measure the general critical stresses 
of his age, not only a personal vacillation. The pre-eminent posi- 
tion given to the moral-didactic elements in art by the dramatic 
doctrines of the classical theatre, were still very much alive during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. The classical propositions 
concerning the relationship of moral didacticism to the theatre 
played an integral part in the evolution of eighteenth century 
dramatic theory, and it was the conditioning influence of seven- 
teenth century thought which gave rise to a certain hiatus in Vol- 
taire’s own criticism. Thus in the preface to Sémiramis his ap- 
proach coincided with Dacier’s view of tragedy as the teacher by 
moral example. This was shared also by Porée and Dubos, and is 
a didactic conception which recurs with Voltaire several times in 
isolated essays and prefaces, but which does not harmonise with 
his more mature critical position on this point. The views that he 


3 i.e. les spectacles. 
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had expressed in the preface to Sémiramis (M.iv.505) were refor- 
mulated on a different level in 1769, when ina letter to Argental, 
he wrote: ‘Les spectacles adoucissent les mœurs; et quand la phi- 
losophie s’y joint, la superstition est bientôt écrasée’ (Best. 14913). 
The direction of Voltaire’s thought now becomes clearer. The 
moral import of the theatre is given a more philosophical applica- 
tion separating it from the classical conception. Voltaire’s critical 
thought on this point reflected the growing awareness on the part 
of the eighteenth century of the aesthetic confusion caused by the 
seventeenth century association of the aims of the epic with those 
of tragedy. In February 1735, the Mercure de France, comment- 
ing on Richer’s Sabinus, praised the author for having ‘un peu 
négligé l’accessoire qu’on a porté depuis quelques années au delà 
des bornes qu’il faut lui prescrire, si l’on ne veut confondre la 
Tragédie avec l’Epopée’ (i.344-345). In the seventeenth century 
the two genres had indeed tended to merge with regard to 
aesthetic purpose. 

One critic, Folkierski, interpreted the evolution of the eigh- 
teenth century theatre entirely in terms of a continuation of 
seventeenth century moralistic traditions (pp.443-495). In fact 
the moral preoccupations of the eighteenth century dramatists 
operated on a different level, and it is important not to confuse 
moral concerns with the growing social seriousness of the eigh- 
teenth century theatre with its basis of ‘philosophic’ theory. It is 
this new social significance with which the theatre was being 
infused in the eighteenth century that should be differentiated 
from its moral aims. 

With the growing philosophic concern with the position of man 
in society the moral issues of eighteenth century criticism tran- 
scended the vice-virtue conflicts of the seventeenth century classi- 
cists. In addition, as Fontaine has pointed out (Le théâtre et la 
philosophie au dix-huitième siècle, pp.148-234), political as well as 
social influences were being brought to bear on the development 
of the eighteenth century theatre. The stage was in effect rapidly 
becoming a powerful instrument of social propaganda, and under 
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the influence of the philosophes, it became utilitarian in a way 
unknown in the seventeenth century. 

In adopting a more polemic tone the theatre lost the serenity 
of classical drama, and on an aesthetic level the dramatic achieve- 
ment of the eighteenth century was mediocre. In 1733 La Chaus- 
sée announced the programme for the ‘new’ theatre in the prolo- 
gue to La Fausse antipathie: ‘L’ homme sensé’ proclaims (i.62-63): 


Le Vrai, le Naturel, ont des charmes pour moi, 
Renvoyez aux forains ces folles rapsodies 

Que l’on veut bien nommer du nom des comédies, 
Qu’on ne voit qu’une fois, que jamais on ne lit, 
Ou l'esprit et le cœur ne font aucun profit. 

Quoi! nous aurons toujours des farces surchargées 
Une intrigue cousue a des scénes brochées, 

Des suppositions, des caractéres faux, 

Absurdes, indécents, chargés outre mesure, 

Des portraits inventés, dont jamais la nature 

N’a fourni les originaux. 

Hé quoi! dans le siècle où nous sommes, 

Quelle nécessité d’imaginer des hommes 

De pousser leur folie au suprême degré. 

C’est assez des travers que chacun d’eux se donne, 
Peignez les tels qu’ils sont. Un ridicule outré 

Fait rire et cependant ne corrige personne. 


Paradoxically La Chaussée asserted the moral purpose of the 
stage, yet at the same time he denounced any trend towards 
explicit moral didacticism. The moral import should be con- 
tained implicitly in the action, and spring naturally from the 
conflict of characters. 

This was a view which fully coincided with Voltaire’s thesis in 
the Prologue to L’ Echange (1747; M.iii.25 4-255): 


VOLTAIRE | 
Aimez-vous la sage et grave comédie 
Où l’on instruit toujours où jamais on ne rit, 
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Où Sénèque et Montaigne étalent leur esprit, 
Où le public enfin bat des mains et s'ennuie?’ 


MME DE TOUR 


Non, j’aimerais mieux Arlequin, 
Qu’un comique de cette espéce: 
Je ne puis souffrir la sagesse, 
Quand elle préche en brodequin. 


VOLTAIRE 
Oh. Que voulez-vous donc? 


MME DE TOUR 


De la simple nature. 

Un ridicule fin, des portraits délicats, 

De la noblesse sans enflure; 

Point de moralités; une morale pure 

Qui naisse du sujet, et ne se montre pas. 

Je veux qu’on soit plaisant sans vouloir faire rire; 
Qu’on ait un style aisé, gai, vif et gracieux; 

Je veux enfin que vous sachez écrire 

Comme on parle en ces lieux. 


Thus there was in Voltaire’s thought an element of open aver- 
sion towards the moral-didactic theatre, certainly with respect to 
comedy. Nevertheless the general trend of the eighteenth century 
theatre was to subordinate dramatic interest to polemic issues. 
Whilst adhering largely to traditional forms, the theatre now 
aimed explicitly at reflecting the social and political scene. As a 
result of this a new factor entered into the criticism of art which 
was entirely opposed to seventeenth century principles of aesthe- 
tic judgement; art was in fact beginning to be judged by the mea- 
sure of its contribution to the improvement of society. 


“a reference to La Chaussée’s La 
Gouvernante. 
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The special nature of the moral-aesthetic position of the eigh- 
teenth century theatre, and its independence from seventeenth 
century thought, is clearly illustrated by the emergence of two 
new genres: the ‘comédie larmoyante’ and the ‘drame’. The idea 
of a mixture of comedy and tragedy had of course appeared in the 
seventeenth century. Reacting to the new genre of tragi-comedy 
in 1628 Ogier had written in the preface to Tyr et Sidon: ‘car de 
dire qu’il est mal séant de faire paroistre en une mesme pièce les 
mesmes personnes, traitant tantost d’affaires sérieuses, impor- 
tantes et tragiques, et incontinent après de choses communes, 
vaines et comiques, c’est ignorer la condition de la vie des 
hommes, de qui les jours et les heures sont bien souvent entre- 
coupés de ris et de larmes, de contentement et d’affliction, selon 
qu’ils sont agitez de la bonne ou de la mauvaise fortune’ (Ancien 
théâtre français, viii.20). In the face of this, theorists were begin- 
ning to feel the necessity for strongly differentiating between the 
genres. In the Discours de la tragédie (Œuvres, ii.116) Sarrasin 
condemned outright the notion of a mixed genre. Similarly 
La Mesnardière in his Poétique condemned Castelvetro’s recom- 
mendation to associate comedy with tragedy (p.177). By 1640 
this notion had fallen completely out of favour, most critics 
opposing the mixture of the major genres.’ 

Indications of a reappearance of a mixed genre in the eighteenth 
century were present in Destouches’s Ze Glorieux and even 
Piron’s Les Fils ingrats, but no dramatist formulated the notion 
that the comic could be entirely eliminated from comedy until 
La Chaussée. With Le Préjugé à la mode (1735) he mixed the 
comic with the pathetic, and in Mélanide (1741) he included only 
pathetic elements. 

The subject of La Chaussée’s plays is ‘la vie intime’, domestic 
life in which a moral thesis is posed, factors which were continued 
and extended with the work of Diderot, who insisted even more 


5 Aubignac, Pratique du théâtre,  Panégyrique, pp.50, 59; Visé, Critique, 
1.313; Seconde dissertation, Granet, Granet, i.124-125; Le Bossu, Traité, 
1.282; Balzac, Œuvres, ii.571; Robinet,  pp.352-354. 
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on the philosophical potential of the theatre. La Chaussée had in 
many ways very little real artistic merit but if he is not important 
as an artist he is most significant from the point of view of drama- 
tic principle. 

Voltaire was undoubtedly prepared to see the birth of a new 
genre rather than a debasement of orthodox tragedy: ‘Dans notre 
nation, la tragédie a commencé par s’approprier le langage de la 
comédie. Si l’on y prend garde, l’amour dans beaucoup d’ouvrages 
dont la terreur et la pitié devraient être l’âme, est traité comme il 
doit l’être, en effet dans le genre comique. . . . La galanterie, les 
déclarations d’amour, la coquetterie, la naïveté, la familiarité, tout 
cela ne se trouve que trop chez nos héros et nos héroïnes de 
Rome et de la Grèce, dont nos théâtres retentissent: de sorte qu’en 
effet amour naif et attendrissant dans une comédie n’est point un 
larcin fait à Melpomène, mais c’est au contraire Melpomène qui 
depuis longtemps a pris chez nous les brodequins de Thalie’ 
(M.v.6). 

Even at the most favourable stage of his attitude towards the 
‘comédie larmoyante’ Voltaire generally confined the new genre 
to themes which did not quite measure up to those of classical 
tragedy. It is significant that, in the arguments that ensued, the 
‘comédie larmoyante’ tended to be associated with tragedy rather 
than comedy; and until the advent of Beaumarchais, the argu- 
ments centred on whether the genre was morally more edifying 
than tragedy itself. The ‘comédie larmoyante’ aspired in effect not 
to replace comedy but tragedy. 

La Chaussée, concentrating on the serious elements of drama 
rather than the amusing aspects of comedy, made sensibility the 
main-spring of his dramatic action, not because of any narrow 
view of theatrical practice, but because on the contrary he was 
able to objectively assess the taste of the day for realism and 
emotional appeal. The mode for sensibility in art accounted for 
much of his success in the theatre; he gave dramatic expression to 
that ‘sentimental’ view of the passions which was replacing the 
rationalised moralistic outlook of the classical stage. His characters 
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were all motivated by impulses of sentiment rather than by 
reason. Some critics tended to hail La Chaussée as the real creator 
of the ‘drame’, a view shared by Palissot, La Harpe and also 
Marie- Joseph Chénier: ‘Des notions si simples n’auraient pas été 
embrouillées de nos jours, s’il ne s’était pas trouvé des hommes 
qui ont voulu se proclamer inventeurs, pour avoir défiguré, en 
prose barbare, un genre où La Chaussée avait mérité, par un style 
naturel et des peintures vraies, la réputation d’un bon poète du 
second ordre’ (Œuvres, iv.212-213). La Chaussée did not how- 
ever infuse the ‘comédie larmoyante’ with that specifically 
moral-bourgeois quality which Diderot gave to the ‘drame’. 

The work of other writers, apart from La Chaussée, for 
example mme de Grafligny (see Best.7054), Chevrier, Gresset, 
and above all Landois, indicated that the trend towards the fusion 
of tragedy and comedy to make a new genre was gathering 
momentum. It was precisely this preliminary tendency to see the 
new genre in terms of a breakdown of the barriers between 
comedy and tragedy that Voltaire found unacceptable. In 1744 he 
wrote to Richelieu: ‘c’est que j’aimerais mieux faire deux tragédies 
qu’une pièce où il entre de tout, et où il faut que les genres opposés 
ne se nuisent point’ (Best.2780). 

Voltaire’s initial attitude in the face of the nascent ‘comédie lar- 
moyante’ was by no means entirely hostile. Commenting to 
Thieriot in 1744, on La Chaussée’s play L’ Ecole des méres*, he 
asserted his open, non-committal attitude towards the new genre, 
no doubt partly conditioned by the fact that La Chaussée had 
joined in the offensive against Jean Baptiste Rousseau: ‘On m’a 
mandé que l’Ecole des Mères est tombée à la seconde et à la troi- 
sième représentation. Il n’y a guère d'ouvrage dont on m’ait dit 
plus de mal. Mais je me défie toujours des jugements précipités. 
Une pièce de théâtre n’est jamais bien jugée qu’avec le temps’ 
(Best.2767). He looked favourably upon the mixture of ‘plaisan- 
terie’ and ‘attendrissement’ as a dramatic principle, although his 
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hostility grew when he saw the form in which this was to emerge 
in practice. He wrote to mme Quinault in 1736: ‘Si on n’aime plus 
absolument que le comique noble et intéressant, gare pour la tra- 
gédie. La comédie va prendre la place; mais notre théâtre passera 
en Europe pour très vicieux, et nous allons perdre la seule supé- 
riorité que nous avions. Nos comédies deviendront des tragédies 
bourgeoises, dépouillées de l’harmonie des bons vers. Mon senti- 
ment était que l’on joignit le comique à l’intérêt, et c’est de quoi 
j'ai vu un essai bien estimable dans le Glorieux. Ce mélange de 
plaisanterie et d’attendrissement me paraît la vraie peinture de la 
vie civile. C’est dans cette idée que je voulais donner à la Crou- 
pillac, un caractère de bonne diablesse sur le retour, avouant 
franchement son amour et ses rides, s’expliquant plaisamment, et 
en vers corrects et frappés” (Best.1156), and in 1744 he wrote to 
Argental with reference to the Princesse de Navarre: ‘Je conviens 
avec vous que le plaisant et le tendre sont difficile à allier’. Cet 
amalgame est le grand’ceuvre. Mais enfin, cela n’est pas impos- 
sible, surtout dans une fête. Molière l’a tenté dans la Princesse 
d’Elide, dans les amants magnifiques: T. Corneille dans l'inconnu, 
enfin cela est dans la nature. L’Art peut donc le représenter. . . . Il 
me paroit mon cher ange qu’il y a une naiveté assez touchante et 
cependant un peu comique. II ne s’agit que de placer le comique 
qui ne doit jamais étouffer la tendresse, et la noble galanterie’ 
(Best.2779). 

Thus Voltaire was at first prepared to justify the introduction of 
the ‘larmoyant’ element into comedy on the grounds that it 
reflected nature. His most sympathetic attitude towards the 
‘comédie larmoyante’ occurs in the prefaces to the Enfant pro- 
digue and Nonine. In the preface to the Enfant prodigue the appeal 
to nature again forms the basis of his justification of the genre: 
‘Si la comédie doit être la représentation des mœurs, cette pièce 


“as an example of the successful hada high regard (M.xiv.106; M.xxxii. 
representation of this Voltaire pointed 355). 
to Moliére’s Amphitryon, for which he 
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semble être assez de ce caractère. On y voit un mélange de sérieux 
et de plaisanterie, de comique et de touchant. C’est ainsi que la vie 
des hommes est bigarrée’ (M.iii.443). For obvious polemic rea- 
sons he was concerned in this preface to make the new genre 
acceptable to the more conservative critics: ‘Nous n’inférons pas 
de là que toute comédie doive avoir des scènes attendrissantes. Il 
y a beaucoup de très bonnes pièces où il ne règne que de la gaieté; 
d’autres toutes sérieuses, d’autres mélangées, d’autres où l’atten- 
drissement va jusqu'aux larmes. Il ne faut donner l'exclusion à 
aucun genre, et si l’on me demandait quel genre est le meilleur, je 
répondrais — Celui qui est le mieux traité” (Joc. cit.). 

Once more Voltaire asserted the essentially ‘sentimental’ nature 
of the theatre, which served in this case as a further justification for 
exploiting the ‘larmoyant’ element in comedy: ‘La cause du rire 
est une des choses plus senties que connues. L’admirable Moliére, 
Regnard, qui le vaut quelquefois, et les auteurs de tant de jolies 
petites pièces, se sont contentés d’exciter en nous ce plaisir sans 
nous en rendre jamais raison et sans dire leur secret... On pourrait 
aisément remonter aux sources de nos autres sentiments à ce qui 
excite la gaieté, la curiosité, l’intérét, l’émotion, les larmes. Ce 
serait surtout aux auteurs dramatiques à nous développer tous ces 
ressorts, puisque ce sont eux qui les font jouer. Mais ils sont plus 
occupés de remuer les passions que de les examiner; ils sont per- 
suadés qu’un sentiment vaut mieux qu’une définition, et je suis 
trop de leur avis pour mettre un traité de philosophie au devant 
d’une pièce de théâtre” (M.iii.444). The novelty of the genre 
should not vitiate its aesthetic value: ‘Je me bornerai simplement 
à insister encore un peu sur la nécessité où nous sommes d’avoir 
des choses nouvelles. Si l’on avait toujours mis sur le théâtre tra- 
gique la grandeur romaine, a la fin on en serait rebuté; si les héros 
ne parlaient jamais que de tendresse on serait affadi. . . . Encore 
une fois tous les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux’ 
(M.iii.445). Critics should not condemn the whole genre because 
of the failure of a specific play: ‘Aussi il ne faut jamais dire: Si cette 
musique n’a pas réussi, si ce tableau ne plait pas, si cette pièce est 
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tombée, c’est que cela était d’une espèce nouvelle; il faut dire: 
C’est que cela ne vaut rien dans son espèce’ (Joc. cit.). 

In his study on La Chaussée Lanson failed to differentiate 
satisfactorily between the ‘comédie larmoyante’ and the ‘drame’. 
With La Chaussée for the first time a new direction in drama 
emerged independently from the other two major genres, pre- 
vious attempts to create a ‘comédie larmoyante’ having been 
enclosed within the framework of comedy or tragedy. Precedents 
can nevertheless be found for the new genre in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries with for example Bretog’s Tragédie de 
l'amour d’un serviteur pour sa maîtresse, and in Louis Le Jars’s 
tragi-comedy Lucelle (see Faguet, La Tragédie française au 
xvr siècle 1550-2600, pp.397, 402). 

The early seventeenth century offers many examples of plays 
containing elements of both the ‘drame’ and the ‘comédie lar- 
moyante”#. Corneille had given a new impetus to comedy in his 
attempts to infuse it with an essentially French quality as opposed 
to Italian or Spanish, and to this end he portrayed Paris and the 
Parisians on the stage and attempted thereby to create a bond of 
sympathy between actors and audience. Money, already the bour- 
geois influence is emerging, was a recurring theme. In many ways 
the spirit of these early Cornelian comedies was very close to the 
theatre as it developed in the mid-eighteenth century. 

These early experiments were too premature, however, and 
contemporary critics and audiences alike rejected them. The mix- 
ture of comedy and tragedy attempted precociously by Ogier and 
Schelandre was simply not acceptable, and after 1640 these experi- 
mental forms became submerged beneath heroic tragedy and the 
‘comédie plaisante’ which became the dominant and legitimate 
genres. 

Whereas the ‘larmoyant’ element in the comedies of Des- 
touches was certainly present as a device, La Chaussée made it 


8 e.g. Hardy’s Scédase ou l’hospitalité 
violée and Jean de Schelandre’s Tyr et 
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the essence of his plays, and, in Lanson’s view, can therefore be 
considered as the inventor of the genre. More precisely his 
achievement was to exploit elements already in existence and to 
place an original emphasis on them. With La Chaussée in fact the 
‘comédie larmoyante’ began to assume an independent existence 
and the last links with the traditions of Moliére were broken. 

With orthodox comedy laughter had been provoked at the 
expense of vice; the ‘comédie larmoyante’ aimed rather at moving 
emotionally in favour of virtue. The characters in La Chaussée’s 
plays were never developed to any marked degree as individual 
portrayals, being in some ways almost incidental to the plot. 
Everything was subordinated to the exposition of the moral 
thesis. La Chaussée in fact took the ‘comédie larmoyante’ out of 
the genre of traditional comedy altogether, and in his theatre the 
comic element becomes virtually suppressed. This forms the 
mainspring of Voltaire’s criticism of La Chaussée’s work: namely 
the absence of the comic. In the article ‘Faible’ of the Dictionnaire 
philosophique Voltaire commented: ‘La comédie la mieux écrite 
est faible si elle manque de ce que les latins appelaient vis comica, 
la force comique . . . C’est surtout en quoi a pêché souvent la 
comédie nommée larmoyante’ (M.xix.73). This also formed a 
theme in his criticism of the ‘drame bourgeois’. Commenting for 
example on Saurin’s play L’ Orpheline léguée he wrote to Damila- 
ville: ‘Il y a beaucoup d’esprit dans son ouvrage, bien de la finesse; 
une grande profondeur de raison dans les détails; les vers sont 
bien faits; le stile est aisé et agréable, et avec tout cela une piéce de 
théâtre peut très bien n’avoir aucun succez. Il faut vis comica pour 
la comédie, et vis tragica pour la tragédie; sans cela, toutes les 
beautés sont perdues” (Best.12160). 

Thus in Voltaire’s scheme the new genre was to occupy a posi- 
tion between the two classical ones: ‘C’est dans ce point où la tra- 
gédie s’abaisse et où la comédie s’élève, que ces deux arts se ren- 
contrent et se touchent; c’est 14 seulement que leurs bornes se 


9 performed 6 November 1765. 
Brenner 1095 4. 
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confondent. . . . La comédie encore une fois peut se passionner, 
s’emporter, attendrir, pourvu qu’ensuite elle fasse rire les hon- 
nêtes gens. Si elle manquait de comique, si elle n’était que lar- 
moyante, c’est alors qu’elle serait un genre très vicieux et très 
désagréable” (M.v.9.). 

This reservation concerning the necessity for preserving the 
comic element in the ‘comédie larmoyante’ was not shared by 
some of Voltaire’s contemporaries. Fréron for example was in 
complete opposition to Voltaire on this point. In the Lettres sur 
quelques écrits de ce temps he commented: ‘L’alliance du comique 
et du plaintif les a tous également choqués, et avec raison. Eh bien, 
il n’y a qu’à rompre ce mariage. II n’y a qu’à faire des pièces pure- 
ment attendrissantes sans aucun mélange de comique . . . Je dis 
plus. Le genre larmoyant, puisqu’on l’appelle ainsi, me paraît plus 
naturel, plus conforme à nos mœurs, que la tragédie’ (see Cornou, 
p-112). Fréron, like many of his contemporaries was vitally con- 
cerned with ‘progress’ in the arts, and as such he considered the 
introduction of sensibility into comedy to be a factor of prime 
importance in the evolution of the eighteenth century theatre: 
‘Le sentiment nous a ouvert une route inconnue à Molière’ 
(cbid.; see also Myers, pp.161-197). 

Voltaire on the other hand, commenting with reference to 
La Chaussée’s Préjugé à la mode, wrote: ‘Cette pièce était bien 
froide après celles de Molière et de Regnard; elle ressemblait à un 
homme un peu pesant qui danse avec plus de justesse que de grâce. 
L’Auteur voulut mêler la plaisanterie aux beaux sentiments; il 
introduisit deux marquis qu’il crut comiques, et qui ne furent que 
forcés et insipides. L’un dit à l’autre: 


‘Si la même maîtresse est l’objet de nos vœux, 
L’Embarras de choisir la rendra trop perplexe, 
Ma foi, Marquis, il faut avoir pitié du sexe.’ 


Ce n’est pas ainsi que Molière fait parler ses personnages. Dès lors 
le comique fut banni de la comédie. On y substitua le pathétique; 
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on disait que c’était par bon goût, mais c'était par stérilité. Ce n’est 
pas que deux ou trois scènes pathétiques ne puissent faire un très 
bon effet. Il y en a des exemples dans Térence; il y en a dans 
Molière; mais il faut après cela revenir à la peinture naïve et plai- 
sante des mœurs. On ne travaille dans le goût de la comédie lar- 
moyante que parce que ce genre est plus aisé; mais cette facilité 
même le dégrade; en un mot les Français ne savent plus rire’ 
(M.xvii.420). 

The hostility towards La Chaussée’s Préjugé à la mode was con- 
ditioned to some extent by a professional jealousy of La Chaus- 
sée’s success. Voltaire in fact claimed the real authorship of the 
play (M.xvii.419) which he insisted was plagiarised from his own 
Les Originaux, ou m. du Cap-Vert. In the Catalogue des écrivains 
his criticism of La Chaussée’s work was a little more balanced and 
impartial: ‘Il a fait quelques comédies dans un genre nouveau et 
attendrissant qui ont eu du succéz. Il est vrai que pour faire des 
comédies il lui manquait le génie comique. Beaucoup de personnes 
de goût ne peuvent souffrir des comédies où l’on ne trouve pas un 
trait de bonne plaisanterie; mais il y a du mérite à savoir toucher, 
à bien traiter la morale, à faire des vers bien tournés et purement 
écrits; c’est le mérite de cet auteur. ... On lui a reproché que ce qui 
approche du tragique dans ses pièces n’est pas toujours assez 
intéressant, et que ce qui est du ton de la comédie, n’est pas plai- 
sant. L’alliage de ces deux métaux est difficile à trouver. On croit 
que La Chaussée est un des premiers après ceux qui ont eu du 
génie’ (M.xiv.111). 

Voltaire further objected to any excessive complication of plot 
which arose in the new genre: thus with reference to La Chaus- 
sée’s Maximien (Brenner 7569) he wrote to Thieriot in 1738: ‘Je 
vois que Maximien a le sort de toutes les piéces trop intriguées. 
Ces ouvrages là sont comme les gens accabléz de trop d’affaires. 
Il n’y a point d’éloquence, où il y a surcharge d’idées, et sans élo- 
quence comment peut on plaire longtemps?’ (Best.1410). Vol- 
taire’s critical opinion of Maximien was not entirely unfavour- 
able, however, and earlier in the same year he had written to 
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Frederick: ‘Je crois que Tiriot enverra a V. A. R. une tragédie 
nouvelle qui est infiniment goûtée à Paris. Elle est d’un homme à 
peu près de mon âge nommé La Chaussée qui s’est mis à composer 
pour le téâtre assez tard, comme s’il avoit voulu attendre que son 
génie fût dans toute sa force. Il a fait déjà une comédie fort esti- 
mée intitulée Le Préjugé à la Mode et une épitre à Clio dont les 
trois quarts sont un ouvrage parfait dans son genre. J'espère 
beaucoup de sa tragédie de Maximien’ (Best.1390), and to 
Berger: ‘Je ne doute pas que Monsieur de la Chaussée n’ait mis 
dans sa pièce tout ce qui manque à celle de Thomas Corneille. 
Personne n’entend mieux que lui l’art des vers: il a l’esprit 
cultivé par de longues études & plein de goût et de ressources. Je 
crois qu’il se pliera aisément à tout ce qu’il voudra entreprendre’ 
(Best.1389). 

La Chaussée’s whole theatre was a portrayal of those elements 
of sensibility which were already developing in the French literary 
scene during the early stages of the eighteenth century. It was this 
over-emphasis on ‘l’attendrissant’ which resulted inevitably in a 
certain banality in the exposition of moral themes, and which 
offended Votaire’s delicate aesthetic taste. It was from the point 
of view of taste that Voltaire always insisted on the importance 
of never allowing the ‘larmoyant’ to impose itself on the tradi- 
tionally humorous elements of comedy. For him the secret of a 
successful play in the new genre consisted in maintaining the pre- 
carious balance between these entirely opposing factors. In the 
preface to Vanine he wrote: “On avoue qu ‘il est rare de faire passer 
les spectateurs insensiblement de l’attendrissement au rire; mais 
ce passage, tout difficile qu’il est de le saisir dans une comédie, 
n'en est pas moins naturel aux hommes. . . . C’est ainsi que le 
genre humain est fait’ (M.v.10), and in 1744 he commented to 
Argental: ‘Le grand art, ce me semble, est de passer du familier a 
l’héroïque, et de descendre avec des nuances délicates. Malheur à 
tout ouvrage de ce genre qui sera toujours sérieux, toujours 
grand: il ennuyera: ce ne sera qu’une déclamation. II faut des pein- 
tures naives. II faut de la variété: il faut du simple, de l’élevé, de 
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Pagréable’ (Best.2813)°. Thus the new hybrid genre can justify 
itself provided that it remained truly comic: ‘En effet, la comédie 
larmoyante, absolument privée de comique, n’est au fond qu’un 
monstre né de l’impuissance d’être ou plaisant ou tragique. .. . 
Celui qui ne peut faire ni une vraie comédie ni une vraie tragédie 
tâche d’intéresser par des aventures bourgeoises attendrissantes; 
il n’a pas le don du comiques; il cherche à y suppléer par l'intérêt; 
il ne peut s’élever au cothurne; il rehausse un peu le brodequin’ 
(M.xxxii.82-83)". 

With regard to Voltaire’s criticisms of specific works of 
La Chaussée, his arguments appear to fall into two main catego- 
ries. One aspect of his critical attitude revolves around aesthetic 
issues: harmony of verse, structural faults in the plot, elegance of 
expression etc. Thus in a letter to Cideville in 1733 he criticised 
La Fausse antipathie (Brenner 7566) for the mediocre quality ofits 
verse: ‘À l’heure que je vous parle mes deux amis sont à la comé- 
die à une pièce nouvelle d’un nommé La Chaussée intitulée La 
Fausse Antipathie. Ce titre a de Pair de Marivaux”, mais Marivaux 
ne fait pas de vers, et La Chaussée ne fait pas de très bons, du 
moins dans le genre didactique. Ce n’est pas un bon préjugé pour 
le genre de la comédie” (Best.640), and a similar ‘aesthetic’ criti- 
cism had emerged with the comments on Maximien (Best.1410). 

Then his criticism of La Chaussée operated on a second level 
which took as its basis his general opposition to the nature of the 
effect of the ‘comédie larmoyante’ on the French theatre. This 
second aspect gradually came to dominate his attitude towards 
La Chaussée. In later stages of his thought his general dislike for 


10 the text is actually made up of 
three distinct letters: Best.2810a, 
2811a, and the revised 2813. See Addi- 
tions to Voltaire’s Correspondence, 
Studies, ii.308-311. The tentative date 
is 15 September 1744. 

11 cf, his comments on the ‘comédie 
larmoyante’ in the article Art drama- 
tique of the Dictionnaire philosophique. 


12 Voltaire was quite right of course 
when he detected a strong flavour of 
Marivaux in this work, produced 
2 October 1733. Marivaux had pro- 
duced La Fausse suivante and was to 
write Les Fausses confidences. 
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the new forms of drama expressed itself in the form of hostile 

comments on La Chaussée whom he came to regard as one of the 
sources of eighteenth century dramatic decadence, and this took 
the place of his admiration of certain of the latter’s plays. Thus in 
1769 he wrote to Thieriot: ‘De-plus, le détestable goût d’un petit 
siécle quia succédé a un grand siécle égare encor leur pauvre juge- 
ment. Le vieux vin de Falerne et de Cecube ne se boit plus; il faut 
la lie du vin plat de la Chaussée’ (Best.1 4639). 

In the same year he composed a letter to Soumarakof in which 
his castigation of the genre stands out in sharp contrast to his 
earlier apology in the preface to Manine. Here he had written: 
‘Cet académicien judicieux blame surtout les intrigues roma- 
nesques et forcées dans ce genre de comédie, où l’on veut atten- 
drir les spectateurs, et qu’on appelle par dérision comédie lar- 
moyante. Mais dans quel genre les intrigues romanesques et for- 
cées peuvent-elles étre admises? Ne sont-elles pas toujours un vice 
essentiel dans quelque ouvrage que ce puisse étre? . . . si ces traits 
naifs et simples appartiennent méme au tragique, a plus forte rai- 
son appartiennent-ils au grand comique’ (M.v.6), and his justi- 
fication of serious comedy re-appeared in 1738 in the Préservatif 
where, replying to the criticism of Don Sanche d’ Aragon by the 
Nouvelliste du Parnasse, he wrote: ‘Des scènes attendrissantes ont 
toujours été bien reçues à la comédie de tous les temps parce que 
les actions des particuliers peuvent étre touchantes aussi bien que 
ridicules’ (M.xxxii.372). 

In a letter to Soumarakof however in 1769 Voltaire’s attitude 
was entirely different, and his intransigence, based on a reversion 
to the principles of classical French comedy, in the face of the new 
genre, became increasingly stronger: ‘Je souscris entièrement à 
tout ce que vous dites de Moliere et de la Comédie larmoyante, 
qui, a la honte de la nation, a succédé au seul vrai genre comique, 
porté à sa perfection par l’inimitable Moliere. Depuis Renard qui 
était né avec un génie vraiment comique et qui a seul approché 
Moliere de prés, nous n’avons eu que des espéces de monstres. 
Des auteurs qui étaient incapables de faire seulement une bonne 
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plaisanterie, ont voulu faire des comédies uniquement pour gagner 
de largent. Ils n’avaient pas assez de force dans l’esprit pour faire 
des tragédies; ils n’avaient pas assez de gaieté pour écrire des 
comédies; ils ne savaient pas seulement faire parler un valet. Ils 
ont mis des aventures tragiques sous des noms bourgeois. On dit 
qu’il y a quelque intérêt dans ces pièces, et qu’elles attachent assez 
quand elles sont bien jouées; cela peut être; je mai jamais pu les 
lire; mais on prétend que les Comédies font quelque illusion. Ces 
pièces bâtardes ne sont ni tragédies ni comédies; quand on n’a 
point de chevaux on est trop heureux de se faire trainer par des 
mulets’ (Best.14524). La Chaussée had been the object of simi- 
larly strong criticism in 1762: ‘J'aime cent fois mieux un opéra- 
comique que toutes vos fades pièces de La Chaussée. J’étrangle- 
rais mlle Dufresne pour avoir introduit ce misérable goût des 
tragédies bourgeoises, qui est le recours des auteurs sans génie’ 
(Best.9493). Here it is clear that La Chaussée was being associated 
in Voltaire’s mind with the source of the whole trend of the eigh- 
teenth century theatre towards the middle class domestic tragedy 
of Diderot and his followers. Nevertheless, in spite of Voltaire’s 
later reservations with regard to the ‘comédie larmoyante’, made 
for the most part in the light of the subsequent development of the 
‘tragédie bourgeoise’, La Chaussée commanded considerable crit- 
ical respect in the eighteenth century, and he had many imitators, 
including to some extent Voltaire himself. His influence spread in 
fact to all the dramatic genres, and even Collé, in the Journal 
historique, qualified his disapproval of La Chaussée with a grudg- 
ing acknowledgement of the latter’s influence, and expressed his 
surprise that: ‘un auteur de la médiocrité incurable, dont est 
La Chaussée, ait donné, pour ainsi dire, le ton à son siècle, et qu’il 
ait eu le crédit de ramener un mauvais genre de comédie, qui étoit 
proscrit et qui n’est nullement nouveau’ (p.61). 

The basis of the whole genre of ‘comédie larmoyante’ was its 
moral force and ideals. As a genre Voltaire had initially defended 
it, and acted as the apologist for La Chaussée; to this end he had 
sought precedents for the mixture of the comic and the tragic in 
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the French classical theatre itself. When, however, the ‘comédie 
larmoyante’ was clearly facilitating the development of the ‘tra- 
gédie bourgeoise’ Voltaire did not hesitate to become an implac- 
able opponent of both genres, a position which often forced him 
to revert to a seventeenth century classical outlook in order to 
defend his arguments. 


ii. The ‘drame’ 


The drame was by no means a synthetic genre; it had in fact an 
entirely natural historical development. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury critics had realised that the framework of comedy covered 
an immensely wide area ranging from the heroic comedy of 
Corneille to Moliére’s comedy of manners. Changing social atti- 
tudes and especially the growing political importance of the 
middle classes played an extremely important part, however, in 
the development and success of the eighteenth century ‘drame 
bourgeois’. 

From the social-political point of view the eighteenth century 
is usvally associated with the emergence of the middle classes, and 
inevitably this phenomenon had a profound effect on eighteenth 
century art. Broadly speaking it expressed itself in the theatre in 
two stages of dramatic development. Firstly in the 1730’s and 
1740's with the sentimental moralising comedies of Destouches 
and the ‘comédies larmoyantes’ of La Chaussée; secondly, from 
the middle of the century onwards with the evolution of a totally 
new form of theatre: the ‘drame’. 

The rise of the middle classes was not of course an abrupt 
eighteenth century phenomenon. As far as the theatre is con- 
cerned the presence of a strong bourgeois element in the audiences 
of Racine, Corneille and Moliére had also been a regulative factor 
in the seventeenth century dramatic scene. 

Nevertheless there had been a subtle change in social relation- 
ships which gave the eighteenth century theatre a different 
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atmosphere to that of the seventeenth century, resulting possibly 
from the fact that the French middle classes felt more securely 
established in the social hierarchy than they had been under 
Louis xiv. 

In spite of this new political importance, however, the tradi- 
tional aristocratic canons of taste continued to predominate in the 
theatre for some time, and were certainly not destroyed by the 
transformations taking place in the social scene. Other critics 
besides Voltaire openly resisted the invasion of this ‘bourgeois’ 
element into the theatre. Collé, condemning the plays of La 
Chaussée, wrote in the Journal et mémoires 1748-1772 in March 
1754: ‘Le moindre et le plus plat bourgeois veut à présent de la 
noblesse en tout, et une décence pédante, qui est la plus grande 
ennemie de la gaieté” (1.408). 

Defining the nature of the ‘drame’, a more recent commen- 
tator, Gaiffe, observed that: “Le drame est un genre nouveau 
créé par le parti philosophique pour attendrir et moraliser la 
bourgeoisie et le peuple en leur présentant un tableau touchant 
de leurs propres aventures et de leur propre milieu.... Nous som- 
mes ainsi amenés à définir le Drame... un spectacle destiné à un 
auditoire bourgeois ou populaire et lui présentant un tableau 
attendrissant et moral de son propre milieu” (pp.78, 93). The 
‘drame’ in Gaiffe’s view was: ‘sérieux parce que le Tiers-Etat, 
conscient de sa nouvelle importance et de ses nouveaux devoirs, 
prétend former par l’austérité de ses convictions et de sa con- 
duite, un contraste avec le relâchement des classes privilégiées? 
(p-96). 

As had been pointed out by Lanson (Revue d’ histoire littéraire, 
xvii.644) however, this definition contains misleading implica- 
tions. Lough also has asserted that it is untenable to presume that 
any play of this period could have been written exclusively for 
‘un auditoire bourgeois’. Aristocratic society still played a pro- 
minent part in eighteenth century theatrical life, and moreover 
this aristocratic taste was not entirely hostile to the bourgeois 
innovations of the ‘drame’ (pp.227-269). 
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The second part of Gaiffe’s definition, namely that the ‘drame’ 
offered ‘un tableau attendrissant et moral de son propre milieu” 
must also be qualified. Certainly the ‘drame’ was bourgeois in 
spirit, and it offered a broad picture of eighteenth century society. 
One of the major innovations of the genre was the introduction of 
middle class characters into a tragic context, but this did not 
imply the exclusion of the traditional ‘aristocratic’ characters. In 
his insistence on the bourgeois quality of the ‘drame’ Gaiffe 
tended to minimise the role still played by these aristocratic 
characters, although certainly the social emphasis in the theatre 
was changing: ‘Outre que ces gentils hommes ne jouent pas tou- 
jours le rôle le plus important ni le plus sympathique, partout le 
milieu est dominé par les idées, les sentiments, les maniéres de la 
bourgeoisie, et les plus humbles classes de la société y figurent en 
bonne posture’ (Gaiffe, p.97). 

Class struggle did not lie at the roots of the ‘drame’. The whole 
genre represented the middle and lower middle classes in general, 
and initially its purpose was simply to move the scene of tragedy 
out of the sphere of kings and princes. 

Gaiffe’s definition largely follows that of Mercier and his con- 
temporaries, and is really applicable only to certain types of 
‘drame’ written around 1789. Gaiffe, however, tried to extend his 
comments to the ‘drames’ of 1757. This obliged him to adopt a 
false position, and to define the ‘drame’ as a static inflexible 
literary genre, whereas in fact it was a constantly evolving pheno- 
menon whose social emphasis underwent a parallel development 
to that of the general social and political scene, with the result that 
by 1789 the genre had indeed become a vehicle for class expres- 
sion. This however had not been its original nature and function. 

Secondly by giving an arbitrary date (1757) Gaiffe implied that 
there was little transition between the ‘comédie larmoyante’ and 
the ‘drame’, whereas the development of the genre can be traced 
quite clearly from La Chaussée right through to mme de Graf- 
figny and Diderot. The ‘drame’ was an extension of the ‘comédie 
larmoyante’ in the same way as the ‘drame’ of Mercier was an 
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extension and development of the ‘drame’ of Diderot. Both the 
‘comédie larmoyante’ and the ‘drame’ follow the movement of 
ideas outside the theatre, from philosophy to philosophical criti- 
cism to revolutionary violence. By force of his arbitrary definition 
Gaiffe does not convey this sense of continuity and evolution. 

As the genre developed however, two conflicting tendencies 
emerged: the exponents of the ‘drame’ wished to represent on the 
Stage issues taken from the social scene, in effect a new interpreta- 
tion given to the classical ideal of the imitation of nature (see 
Brunetiére, Le Naturalisme au xvir siècle, pp.333-336). At the 
same time they wished to represent their middle class characters 
in an idealistic light. The result was an occasionally crude didactic 
treatment of themes; the natural issues of the plot were often con- 
fused with the dramatist’s polemic aims, and consequently aesthe- 
tic values became blurred. The desire to make art socially useful 
forms a common theme to play prefaces throughout the eigh- 
teenth century. Destouches, in the preface to the Glorieux, 
declared that his purpose was ‘de corriger les mœurs, de tomber 
sur le ridicule, de décrier le vice, de mettre la vertu dans un si 
beau jour qu’elle s’attire l’estime et la vénération publique’ 
(1.308), and Mercier, in the preface to /enneval, was ‘échauffé par 
le désir de donner un Drame utile’ (i.3). In the Second entretien 
sur le fils naturel, Dorval comments: ‘Dans ces jours solennels 
on représentera une belle tragédie, qui apprenne aux hommes a 
redouter les passions; une bonne comédie qui les instruise de leurs 
devoirs et qui leur inspire le goût’ (Diderot, vii.109). 

This social idealism, the fundamental characteristic of the eigh- 
teenth century ‘drame’, was again not an entirely new departure. 
It had been expressed in different terms by Corneille, Racine and 
Moliére and by their early eighteenth century imitators. Genest, 
for example, a follower of Racine, had written in the preface to 
Pénélope: ‘Mon sujet m’a fourni l’idée de toutes les vertus qui sont 
lame de la société civile; les devoirs d’un fidèle sujet envers son 
Roi, d’une illustre femme envers son mary, d’un fils généreux 
envers son pére’ (p.14), and Moliére had also admitted a serious 
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moral purpose into his comedies although with him it had re- 
mained a secondary factor. In the eighteenth century, however, 
the ‘drame’ was allowed to develop only within the context of a 
moral-social idealism. 

It was the introduction of characters from a humbler strata of 
society on to the tragic stage which formed a focal point in the 
critical controversy which surrounded the new genre. In the 
seventeenth century Corneille had written in the Epizre to Don 
Sanche: ‘la tragédie doit exciter de la pitié et de la crainte, et cela 
est de ses parties essentielles, puisqu’il entre dans sa définition. 
Or, s’il est vrai que ce dernier sentiment ne s’excite en nous par sa 
représentation que quand nous voyons souffrir nos semblables et 
que leurs infortunes nous en font appréhender de pareilles, n’est- 
il pas vrai aussi qu’il y pourrait être excité plus fortement par la 
vue des malheurs arrivés aux personnes de notre condition, à qui 
nous ressemblons tout à fait, que par l’image de ce qui font trébu- 
cher de leurs trônes les plus grands monarques, avec qui nous 
n’avons aucun rapport qu’en tant que nous sommes susceptibles 
des passions qui les ont jetés dans ce précipice, ce qui ne se ren- 
contre pas toujours’ (v.406). 

Corneille could thus readily justify the introduction of bour- 
geois characters into tragedy with arguments later to be greatly 
expanded by the eighteenth century theorists, especially Diderot. 
But it was precisely this attempt to modify the traditional struc- 
ture of tragedy, rather than concentrate on the evolution of a new 
genre altogether, that Voltaire opposed. In the Remarques sur 
Don Sanche d’ Aragon he wrote: ‘Il peut arriver sans doute des 
aventures très funestes à de simples citoyens, mais elles sont bien 
moins attachantes que celles des souverains, dont le sort entraîne 
celui des nations. Un bourgeois peut être assassiné comme 
Pompée; mais la mort de Pompée fera toujours un autre effet que 
celle d’un bourgeois . . . si vous représentez une aventure terrible 
d’un homme du commun en style familier, cette diction familière, 
convenable au personnage, ne l’est plus au sujet. Il ne faut point 
transposerles bornes des arts; la comédie doit s’élever,etlatragédie 
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doit s’abaisser à propos; mais ni l’un ni l’autre ne doit chan- 
ger de nature’ (M.xxxii.83), and in the second Discours, De la 
tragédie, he goes on to stipulate that ‘il faut toujours, dans la tra- 
gédie, des hommes élevés au-dessus du commun, non seulement 
parce que le destin des états dépend du sort de ces personnages 
importants, mais parce que les malheurs des hommes illustres, 
exposés au regard des nations, font sur nous une impression plus 
profonde que les infortunes du vulgaire’ (M.xxxii.357). In the 
Remarques sur Nicomède he commented: ‘C’est toujours un pro- 
blème à résoudre, si les caractères bas et faibles peuvent figurer 
dans une tragédie. Le parterre s’élève contre eux à une première 
représentation. On aime à faire tomber sur l’auteur le mépris que 
lui-même inspire le personnage; les critiques se déchaînent; cepen- 
dant ces caractères sont dans la nature’ (M.xxxii.112). 

In the later stages of his thought Voltaire became more adamant 
on this point. In the light of his later statement it is evident that he 
considered the introduction of middle and lower class characters 
on to the stage through the medium of the ‘comédie larmoyante’ 
and later the ‘drame’ merely as an experiment. In 1766 he wrote to 
Thieriot, expressing himself significantly in the past tense: J'étais 
las de voir toujours des princes avec des princes, et de n’entendre 
parler que de trônes et de politique. J’ai cru qu’on pouvait donner 
plus d’étendue au tableau de la nature, et qu’avec un peu d’art on 
pouvait mettre sur le théâtre les plus viles conditions avec les plus 
élevées’ (Best.12858). 

With regard to the introduction of bourgeois and lower class 
characters on to the French stage in a new genre, and not in 
debased tragedy, Voltaire was by no means completely hostile to 
the principle: ‘C’est une entreprise un peu téméraire d’introduire 
des pasteurs, des laboureurs, avec des princes, et de mêler les 
mœurs champêtres avec celles de cours. Mais enfin, cette intention 
théâtrale (heureuse ou non) est puisée entièrement dans la nature. 
On peut même rendre héroïque cette nature si simple; on peut 
faire parler des pâtres guerriers et libres avec une fierté qui s’élève 
au-dessus de la bassesse que nous attribuons très injustement à 
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leur état, pourvu que cette fierté ne soit jamais boursoufflée, car 
qui doit l’être? Le boursoufflé, l’ampoulé ne convient pas même 
à César. Toute grandeur doit être simple. . . . On trouve beaucoup 
de peintres qui réussissent dans le grotesque, et peu dans le grand” 
(M.vi.267). 

Moreover, the conservatism with regard to the theatre which 
emerges at times in the latter stages of his critical thought, was by 
no means a consistently held position. He acknowledged the fact 
that the classical formula was not relevant to the eighteenth cen- 
tury stage, and that the theatre needed to be infused with new 
elements. The moral-didactic aim of drama could be more effec- 
tively achieved in the eighteenth century by the use of characters 
from a less lofty strata of society. This forms an important theme 
of his argument in the Discours historique et critique, which pre- 
faced Les Guèbres in 1769: ‘Pour mieux parvenir à jeter dans les 
esprits les semences de ces vertus nécessaires à toute société, on 
a choisi des personnages dans l’ordre commun. . . . De tels per- 
sonnages, qui se rapprochent plus de la nature, et la simplicité du 
style qui leur convient, ont paru devoir faire plus d’impression, 
et mieux concourir au but proposé que des princes amoureux et 
des princesses passionnées; les théâtres ont assez retenti de ces 
aventures tragiques qui ne se passent qu'entre souverains et qui 
sont de peu d’utilité pour le reste des hommes’ (M.vi.491-492)*. 

At the same time, however, it was on this issue of the admissi- 
bility of bourgeois characters on the French stage that Voltaire 
dismissed the pretentions of the ‘tragédie bourgeoise” to replace 
orthodox tragedy. It was essentially as a usurper of the pre- 
eminent position of classical tragedy in French art that Voltaire 
rejected the ‘drame’. In the Conseils à un journaliste he wrote: ‘Il 
ne faut pas que la comédie dégénère en tragédie bourgeoise; l’art 
d'étendre ses limites, sans les confondre avec celles de la tragédie, 
est un grand art qu'il serait beau d'encourager et honteux de vou- 


13 note Beuchot’s comment (M.vi.  Voltaire’s own comments (Best.14998, 
491) on the date and circumstances of 15002). 
publication of this Discours, and also 
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loir détruire” (M.xxii.248), and in the preface to Manine in 1749: 
‘II condamne avec raison tout ce qui aurait Pair d’une tragédie 
bourgeoise. En effet que serait-ce qu’une intrigue tragique entre 
des hommes de commun? . . . Ce serait manquer a la fois l’objet de 
la tragédie et de la comédie; ce serait une espèce de bâtarde, un 
monstre né de l’impuissance de faire une comédie et une tragédie 
véritable’ (M.v.6). 

It should be observed in passing that despite Voltaire’s con- 
demnation of the ‘tragédie bourgeoise’ on an aesthetic level, he 
did concede the success of the genre by another standard of 
judgement which forms a consistent theme in his criticism, namely 
the ability of the dramatist to ‘interest’ the audience. He wrote to 
Chabanon in 1768, advising the latter on the composition of his 
play, Eudoxie: ‘intéressez sur tout; c’est tout ce que je puis vous 
dire. Avec de beaux vers et de l’intérêt on va bien loin, de quelque 
façon qu’on ait tourné son sujet’ (Best.14115). This practical cri- 
terion recurs at all stages in his critical thought. To Argental in 
1760 he wrote, quoting Boileau’s Art poétique (Œuvres, ii.96): 
‘Le grand point est de toucher — inventez des ressorts qui puissent 
m/attacher’ (Best.8523). Nearly thirty years earlier he had written 
to Thieriot: ‘mais nos Français veulent en tout genre de l’intérest 
et des graces. Il en faut partout, sans quoy le bau n’est que baw’ 
(Best.1000), and even earlier to Cideville in 1735: ‘A l’égard de 
Pintérest et de l’art d’attacher et d’émouvoir le cœur pendant cing 
actes c’est un don de dieu qu’il refuse quelque fois même à ses 
élûs’ (Best.816). 

This dual standard of criticism emerges clearly in his attitude 
to the ‘tragédie bourgeoise”. On the one hand he rejected the 
genre on the level of aesthetic principle, but on the other hand he 
was prepared to acknowledge the success of these plays from a 
practical point of view. In the article Art dramatique of the 
Dictionnaire philosophique he wrote: ‘Rien n’étant si difficile que 


14 referring to Pierre Matthieu Mar- trésorier de France et conseiller au pré- 
tin de Chassiron’s Réflexions sur le sidiae de I’ Académie de la Rochelle, 


comique larmoyant par m de C****, 1749. 
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de faire rire les honnêtes gens, on se réduisit enfin à donner des 
comédies romanesques qui étaient moins la peinture fidèle des 
ridicules, que des essais de tragédies bourgeoises; ce fut une espèce 
bâtarde qui n’était ni comique ni tragique, manifestant l’impuis- 
sance de faire des tragédies et des comédies. Cette espèce cepen- 
dant, avait un mérite, celui d’intéresser, et dès qu’on intéresse, on 
est sûr du succès’ (M.xvii.419). 

In 1742 Landois in the preface to his prose-play Silyie had 
made a plea for the introduction into the theatre of characters 
whose lives had ‘un peu plus de rapport avec celle des spectateurs” 
(p.10, see also p.13), and in 1757 Diderot emphasised this quality 
in the ‘drame’: ‘Elle est plus voisine de nous. C’est le tableau des 
malheurs qui nous environnent’ (vii.146). This campaign, how- 
ever, for the introduction of middle class characters in the theatre 
aroused much satirical comment from contemporary critics”. 

From the beginning the attempt to give a new social-moral 
setting to the eighteenth century theatre by the presentation of 
characters from lower classes met with fierce opposition. Many 
critics, apart from Voltaire, reflected the aristocratic tendencies of 
the day in their disdainful attitude towards the ‘drame’. Their 
attitude was exemplified by Grimm’s comments on Beaumar- 
chais’s Les Deux amis (Correspondance littéraire, v.140-141) and 
Condorcet, criticising the only performance of Le fabricant de 
Londres, commented to Turgot: ‘On a donné avant hier, aux 
Frangais, une tragédie bourgeoise de M de Falbaire; elle est lour- 
dement tombée. Les mœurs insipides de la petite bourgeoisie y 
etaient peintes avec une vérité dégotitante’ (Correspondance inédite, 
p-36). In Germany Lessing in his Hamburgische Dramaturgie 
predicted the resistance to middle class tragedy in 1767: “Die 


15 an ironical attack was made on the 
genre as late as 1777 in the portrayal of 
the characters from the lower orders 
contained in the ‘pseudo-drame’ Le 
Vidangeur sensible by Jean Henri Mar- 
chand. In the Avertissement de l’auteur 
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Nation ist zu eitel, ist in Titel und andere äusserliche Vorziige zu 
verliebt; bis auf den gemeinsten Mann willalles mit Vornehmern 
umgehen; und Gesellschaft mit seinesgleichen ist so viel als 
schlechte Gesellschaft’ (ii.573). 

In this respect the attitude of the Paris theatres themselves is 
very interesting. It is evident that the actors at the Comédie fran- 
çaise did not give an enthusiastic reception to the ‘drame’, partly 
because it did not fit in with their particular style of acting (see 
Gaiffe, pp.120-122) and partly, no doubt, because of the initial 
coolness of the audience towards the new plays. 

In addition, with its self-confessed social aims the ‘drame’ was 
to meet with much resistance from the authorities. From 1762 
onwards the Mémoires secrets had praised the performance, at 
mile Boligny’s, of Collé’s Le Roi et le meunier, later to be known 
as La Partie de chasse de Henri 1v, but it was over twelve years 
before it passed the censors for a public performance”. In the face 
of such official hostility the ‘drame’ took refuge fairly success- 
fully in the Théâtre de la Foire, and above all, of course, in the pro- 
vinces. Other plays to suffer from prolonged censorship included 
La Harpe’s Mélanie (see Best.15213, note 2) and Falbaire’s 
L’ Honnéte criminel (performed 1790. Brenner 6373). Sedaine’s 
Le Philosophe sans le savoir was looked upon with suspicion be- 
cause it was thought to contain an apology for duelling (Brenner 
11036). In 1775, however, the ‘drame’ did receive help from an 
unexpected quarter: the Académie francaise, when Buffon praised 
the author of the Siège de Calais, a ‘drame historique’, and in 1782 
came a more direct approval of the ‘drame’ as a genre by Condor- 
cet in his Discours de réception à l Académie francaise. Further 
opposition still came from the actors themselves, who were un- 
willing to break with the traditional styles of acting in order to 
accommodate the new demands of the ‘drame’. Thus Grimm, 
commenting on Diderot’s Le Fils naturel in 1771, wrote: ‘La 
pièce a été mal jouée à deux ou trois endroits près, et la plus grande 


16 it was performed in 1774; Brenner 
4928. 
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partie de la salle ne s’en est pas doutée’ (Correspondance littéraire, 
ix.378; see also pp.378-381). The first performance of L’ Ecossaise 
left him with a similar impression when, in 1760, he had com- 
mented: ‘Nos acteurs me paraissent encore bien éloignés de la 
vérité et de la simplicité que demande le genre de cette comédie” 
(ibid. iv.227). Ina footnote to his essay Du théâtre, ou nouvel essai 
sur l’art dramatique, Mercier expressed the point more caustically: 
‘Portez-leur une pièce d’un genre neuf, ils chercheront dans leur 
mémoire, & ne trouvant aucune ressemblance avec les piéces déjà 
données, ils soutiendront que l’ouvrage ne vaut rien’ (p.370). 
Lekain’s reaction to Sedaine’s Maillard, ou Paris sauvé" was 
typical (see Grimm, xv.352-355). The prejudice found here 
probably indicates the reason for so few performances of the 
‘drame’ at the Comédie frangaise. 

The reaction of the literary journals was equally unfavourable. 
The form of dramatic criticism of the time consisted largely ofan 
extremely detailed analysis of the play in question within a frame- 
work of general, often banal, remarks with no guiding literary or 
critical principle behind them. An aesthetically orientated criti- 
cism was a very rare occurrence, and only the cosmopolitan 
Journal encyclopédique really reacted in a positive way to the new 
genre. 

The general hostility to the ‘drame’ at the Comédie frangaise 
drove Sedaine to the Théatre italien; it was however in the pro- 
vinces during the last decades of the eighteenth century that the 
‘drame’ scored its greatest success. After speaking of the resist- 
ance to the genre in the capital Pixérecourt commented: ‘En géné- 
ral le Drame fut mieux accueilli en province qu’à Paris; c’est qu’en 
province on était moins dépravé que dans la capitale, et c’est une 
preuve de plus de la vérité de mon observation’ (Estève, p.206). 
Plays scorned by the actors at the Comédie française were often 
highly successful in the provinces. Thus with reference to his 
Père de famille, Diderot could write to Sophie Volland: ‘On joue 


17 not performed; Brenner 11029. 
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a présent a Marseille Le Pére de Famille. Je suis désolé de ne pou- 
voir vous envoyer la gazette qui fait mention de son succès. Toutes 
les têtes en sont tournées’ (xix.40 quoted by Lough, p.266). 
Beaumarchais’s second ‘drame’, Les Deux amis, which had a 
very cool reception at the Comédie française, was similarly 
acclaimed in the provinces, and in October 1770 Beaumarchais 
wrote to a theatre manager at Bordeaux: ‘Elle a été joué à Lyon, à 
Marseille et à Rouen avec le plus grand succès’ (quoted by Lough, 
p.266). 

With the disintegration of the classically based barriers which 
had surrounded and isolated the French theatre, the ‘drame’ pro- 
vided an important vehicle of foreign influence on French dra- 
matic theory. Mercier never disputed the great debt that he owed 
to the Italian theatre, especially Goldoni, but the Italian influence 
was negligible compared to the great effect of English ideas, 
which, as Grimm noted, had already impressed themselves 
ineradicably upon French culture: ‘eh bien! l’anglomanie et ses 
progres effrayants menacent également la galanterie des Francais, 
leur esprit de société, leur gotit pour la toilette’ (Correspondance 
littéraire, xiv.360). The ‘drame had already existed in England 
for some time. Lillo’s George Barnwell (1731) and Moore’s The 
Gambler (1735) were translated for the first time in 1748 and 
again in 1762. The Merchant of London was not adapted for the 
French stage until over thirty years after its London perform- 
ance, in 1769. The Gambler was adapted by Saurin in 1768 into a 
three act free verse play which was very successful. 

Germany too was an important source of ideas. Many adapta- 
tions were taken from the German theatre, although few were 
successful. The German theatre at this time was split into two 


schools of thought. The first was headed by Gottsched, and 


18 the play had twelve performances though not exactly a failure, it was not 
at the Comédie between January and highly successful in Paris. 
March 1770. It was not revived until 19 an exception was perhaps Rouhon 
thirteen years later and then per- de Chabonne’s Les Amants généreux 
formed only twice. Therefore al- (1774). 
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imitated the French classicists, and the second admired the Eng- 
lish stage and was led by Bodmer. It was largely through a pupil 
of Gottsched, Melchior Grimm, that Germany enhanced her 
literary reputation in France. Grimm was supported in his efforts 
to make German literature known in France by the general cosmo- 
politan spirit of the philosophic journals, and within a few years 
Grimm believed that he had realised his aim of turning French 
eyes towards the German theatre. In the Correspondance littéraire 
he wrote: ‘Déjà on étudie la langue allemande comme une langue 
savante, et plusieurs amateurs de la littérature y ont fait beaucoup 
de progrés. Comme on se livre a Paris avec une chaleur extréme a 
ses gotits, je prévois que dans trois ou quatre ans d’ici personne ne 
pourra se montrer en bonne compagnie sans savoir l’allemand et 
sans avoir lu les poètes de cette langue. Je me hate donc par intérêt 
pour ma réputation de rapprendre ce que j’en pourrais avoir 
oublié, afin de ne point paraitre barbare en ignorant la langue a la 
mode. Cette révolution n’est pas la moins étrange de celles qu’on 
voit arriver. Si l’on avait parlé à Paris, il y a douze ans, d’un poète 
allemand on aurait paru bien ridicule’ (v.11). 

Whereas in England the two most important models for the 
‘tragédie bourgeoise” were Lillo’s George Barnwell and Edward 
Moore’s The Gambler, in Germany it was Lessing’s Miss Sarah 
Sampson, performed at Leipzig in 1755, which pointed the way. 
Lessing and Diderot undoubtedly exerted a considerable mutual 
influence over each other’s work. Diderot’s Lettres sur la poésie 
dramatique were clearly affected by the great success of Miss 
Sarah Sampson, and Lessing’s Hamburgische Dramaturgie in 
return showed traces of Diderot’s thought. Lessing did not really 
gain great popularity in France, however, and the German mode 
was in any case mainly confined to the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century, and therefore does not fall within the scope 
of Voltaire’s criticism. 

Such was the considerable nature of foreign influence on the 
French theatre at this time that Collé was moved to protest against 
Tétrangeromanie dont nous sommes possédés’. Nevertheless 
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great precautions were taken not to imitate these foreign mo- 
dels too closely, and a considerable gulf existed between the 
French ‘tragédie bourgeoise’ and its English or German coun- 
terpart, a fact indicated by the indifferent adaptation of George 
Barnwell. 

To a certain extent external literary influences played a secon- 
dary role in the development of the ‘drame’ in France. The factor 
which predominated throughout the whole theatre in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century was concerned with the moral- 
social ideals of the philosophes; it was under the influence of 
‘philosophic’ thought that the eighteenth century theatre operated 
on a renewed moral basis, a process which intensified with the 
approach of the revolution. The poet had in effect become the 
guardian of social values on a more urgent moral note than in 
the seventeenth century, as Diderot intimated: ‘O quel bien il en 
reviendrait aux hommes si tous les arts d’imitation se proposaient 
un objet commun, et concouraient un jour avec les lois pour nous 
faire aimer la vertu et hair le vice’ (vii.313), and also Mercier: 
‘C’est un législateur qui doit sentir toute la dignité de son emploi’ 
(Du théâtre, p.93). 

It is in fact with the work of Diderot that the nature of the moral 
tendencies of the ‘drame’ emerge most clearly. Diderot’s contri- 
bution to the ‘drame’ lay in his theoretical writings rather than in 
his actual works. He did not and cannot claim to have invented 
the genre; his achievement was to take the existing form of serious 
comedy and develop it as a basis for his own philosophic theories 
of the ‘drame’. With him the new dramatic form became a vehicle 
of social propaganda, and serious comedy took on a social signi- 
ficance which it did not have with La Chaussée. 

Diderot asserted first of all the artificiality and impracticability 
of a combination of the two major genres. Tragi-comedy was ‘un 
mauvais genre’ because: ‘On n’y passe point par des nuances 
imperceptibles; on tombe à chaque pas dans les contrastes, et. 
unité disparaît’ (vii.137), and it was on this point that he cen- 
sured Shakespeare, although not as violently as Voltaire did. 
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Diderot conceived the ‘drame’ as an intermediary genre in its 
ownright, and not as acompromise between comedy and tragedy. 

The traditional school of criticism, led in this case by Voltaire, 
reproached the ‘drame’ with having heretically mixed the two 
genres, but this in fact was never a central characteristic of the 
‘drame’. The essence remained its middle class quality: ‘la tragédie 
qui aurait pour objet nos malheurs domestiques’ (Diderot, 
vii.309). The plays were written in a bourgeois manner to express 
bourgeois ideals. 

The critical theory behind this introduction of middle class 
themes and characters into the theatre was a complex and some- 
times contradictory fusion of a desire to introduce a more realistic 
note into art, and at the same time to present more vividly a moral 
thesis. Voltaire had gradually become conscious of the paradox- 
ical position to which this dualism of purpose was leading. As has 
been seen, on the one hand he felt that the constant limitation of 
dramatic action to abstract characters of lofty birth was leading to 
unreality and lack of interest which did not allow the audience to 
identify itself with what was being portrayed on the stage 
(M.vi.49). Yet he felt at the same time that the portrayal of realistic 
characters and themes could conceivably interfere with the com- 
munication of moral ideals (M.xxxii.83). 

The fundamental critical difference between Diderot and Vol- 
taire was really a matter of emphasis. Diderot was interested in the 
aesthetic question of the artist’s conception of his work rather 
than in the technical aspects of the creation of art on which Vol- 
taire in his criticism tends to concentrate. In the theatre Diderot 
preferred themes which were: ‘une admirable matiére pour un 
moraliste, mais déplorable sujet pour un peintre qui se voit obligé 
d’écrire avec des couleurs et des lignes une histoire abstraite, 
compliquée, et par surcroît, édifiante’ (Fontaine, p.54). 

Although Diderot is associated commonly with the develop- 
ment of the ‘drame’ and the turning point of eighteenth century 
dramatic practice, in many ways his conception of the ‘drame’ 
was closer to seventeenth century theory than the nineteenth 
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century ‘pièce à thèse’. It was in his minor theories, and not in his 
basic theory of imitation, that the truly non-classical elements in 
his thought asserted themselves. His theory of characterisation 
for example was by no means classical (v.277; xi.187,329). His 
interest in the physical realism of his characters and his appeal for 
realism in acting, settings, and dialogue (vii.375; Mayoux, p.524) 
are aspects of his thought which draw him nearer to the nine- 
teenth century. 

A consistent factor in his dramatic thought, however, was his 
insistence upon the moral purpose of art: ‘Rendre la vertu aimable, 
le vice odieux, le ridicule saillant, voila le projet de tout honnéte 
homme qui prend la plume, le pinceau ou le ciseaw’ (x.502)**. The 
theatre should be ‘une école de vertus tandis qu’il n’est vraiment 
qu’une école damour (Correspondance inédite, ii.335)*. 

For many eighteenth century critics, with the exception of 
Voltaire, moral intention should dominate aesthetic effect by the 
didactic presentation of a specific moral theme. Voltaire tended 
to look with distaste on the crude statement of the moral thesis, 
and he preferred to allow the moral message of a play to be 
revealed implicitly in the action. In 1760 he wrote to Francesco 
Albergati Capacelli: ‘A-t-on jamais retenu une seule phrase de 
trente ou quarante mille discours moraux?” (Best.8722), and Di- 
derot too felt that in the ‘drame’ the moral force should emerge 
through an indirect ‘sentimental’ appeal (vii.148). It was for this 
reason that he praised Richardson: ‘il n’a point démontré cett 
vertu; mais il l’a fait sentir’ (v.215)”. 

Unlike Voltaire however Diderot remained an abstract theorist 
rather than a practical judge of individual artists. In his attitude 
towards the ancients he adopted a middle course, disapproving of 
uncritical admiration, yet remaining a fervent admirer of anti- 
quity. He defended Homer and Virgil against their detractors and 
greatly admired Greek tragedy. He constantly set the Greek 


20 cf. x.208, 256, 336; iii.260; vii.148. 22 see also the comments on Clarissa 
21 see also Tourneux, Diderot et contained in a letter written in 1761 to 
Catherine II, p.404. Sophie Volland (xix.47). 
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theatre up as the model for modern dramatists, extolling above all 
the simplicity of its action. 

Diderot in fact belonged to a distinct group of eighteenth 
century critics who looked to a fusion of the arts of dance, pan- 
tomime, music and poetry, and he saw in the Italian opera a 
potential fulfilment of this ideal. His attitude towards the French 
classical stage was somewhat ambiguous. He made many attacks 
upon it, yet he preserved his view that the seventeenth century 
would remain the greatest era in French drama. 

The theories expressed in the Entretiens sur le fils naturel do not 
in themselves represent the first attempt to create a new genre out 
of tragedy and comedy. Nevertheless the performance of the 
Fils naturel marks an important date in the history of the French 
eighteenth century theatre. Even more important from the crit- 
ical point of view were the theoretical writings accompanying the 
play. Elisabeth Burgund, commenting on Diderot’s role in the 
growth of eighteenth century dramatic thought wrote: ‘Schon 
1758, inseinem Jugenddrama Les Bijoux Indiscrets, hatte Diderot 
das Signal zu einer Reform der französischen Tragödie und der 
Darstellung gegeben. Hier schon geht er anders vor als die ande- 
ren Theoretiker. La Motte und Landois hatten vor ihm Versuche 
gemacht, die Tragödie im Sinne der neuen Zeit umzugestalten. 
Aber besonders La Motte sieht es lediglich auf Publikums- 
wirksamkeit ab. Diderot grabt tiefer . . . Diderot ist der eigent- 
liche Begründer der direkten Bühnenanweisungen . . . Diderot 
wird zum Schöpfer des Dramas, er schreibt auch die Theorie so- 
wohl des Dramas wie seiner Darstellung’ (pp.69, 77, 121). 

At the end of the third Entretiens Diderot listed the technical 
reforms that he wished to see in the theatre: 

‘La tragédie domestique et bourgeoise à créer. 

Le genre sérieux à perfectionner. 


23 published anonymously in 1757, 
but not performed publicly until 1771; 
Brenner 5611. 
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Les conditions de l’homme à substituer aux caractères, peut- 
être dans tous les genres. 

La pantomime à lier étroitement avec l’action dramatique. 

La scène à changer et les tableaux à substituer aux coups de 
théâtre, source nouvelle d’invention pour le poète et d’étude pour 
le comédien. Car que sert au poète d’imaginer des tableaux, si le 
comédien demeure attaché à la disposition symétrique, et à son 
attitude compassée? 

La tragédie réelle à introduire sur le théâtre lyrique. 

Enfin la danse à réduire sous la forme d’un véritable poème à 
écrire et à séparer de tout autre art d’imitation’ (vii.161). 

This formed an original programme of dramatic innovation, 
and it was in fact Diderot who gave the ‘drame’ its characteristic 
‘philosophic’ quality through the medium of such devices. It was 
as a philosophe rather than as a dramatist that Diderot received a 
favourable critical treatment in Voltaire’s hands. Referring to the 
Père de Famille Voltaire wrote to Alembert in 1761: ‘Je regarde 
le succès du Père de Famille comme une preuve évidente de la 
bénédiction de dieu et des progrès des frères; il est clair que le 
public n’était pas mal disposé contre cet homme qu’on a voulu 
rendre si odieux; point de cabales, point de murmures; le public a 
fait taire les Palissot et les Fréron; le public est donc pour nous’ 
(Best.8876), and on the same day he wrote to Damilaville ‘C’est 
toujours une espèce de rempart contre les fanatiques et les fripons’ 
(Best.8877). 

When Diderot had sent Voltaire a copy of the Fils naturel in 
1757, Voltaire had commented in very general terms: “L’ Ouvrage 
que vous m’avez envoyé Monsieur ressemble à son auteur. Il me 
paraît plein de vertu, de sensibilité, et de philosofie. Je pense 
comme vous qu’il y aurait beaucoup à réformer au téatre de Paris, 
mais tant que les petits maîtres se mêleront sur la scène avec les 


24 not performed in Paris until 
18 February 1761 (Registres, p.800a), 
although it had been performed in 
Marseilles in November 1760. 
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acteurs, il n’y a rien à espérer’ (Best.6479). In similarly general 
terms he wrote to Diderot in 1758 that in the Père de Famille 
‘Tl y a des choses tendres, vertueuses, et d’un goût nouveau 
comme dans tous ce que vous faites’ (Best.7231). 

In a letter to his more intimate correspondent Argental in 1758, 
Voltaire spoke of the Fils naturel in franker terms: “Vous pouvez 
mon cher ange ne luy pas reprocher sa mauvaise comédie? du 
Batard et sa mauvaise foy de n’avoir pas cité de Guldoni dont il 
Pa prise presque toutte entière” (Best.695 5), and in the same year 
he wrote to mme Du Deffand: ‘Vous êtes-vous fait lire le père de 
famille? cela n’est-il pas bien comique? Par ma foy notre siécle est 
un pauvre siécle auprés de celuy de Louis 14. Mille raisonneurs et 
pas un seul homme de génie; plus de grace, plus de guaieté. La 
disette d’hommes en tout genre fait pitié. La France subsistera 
mais sa gloire son bonheur, son ancienne supériorité, qu’es-ce que 
tout cela deviendra?” (Best.7292). 

The reaction of other critics to the Fils naturel was by no means 
entirely favourable. Collé disdainfully placed it in his Recueil des 
monstres dramatiques together with the works of Hénault and 
André (Journal et mémoires 1748-1772, ii.78). Grimm, on the 
other hand, predicted in his Correspondance littéraire that Diderot 
would become ‘le maître absolu du théâtre” (iii.357). 

It is in the nature of his defence of Diderot’s work that the 
ambiguity of Voltaire’s attitude towards the ‘drame’ can be partly 
explained. On the one hand he disliked the new genre as a source 
of debasement of orthodox tragedy; on the other hand he did not 
hesitate to spring to Diderot’s defence against the attacks of 


25 this was Voltaire’s long-standing 
view but it is also in this case a refer- 
ence to a passage expressing the same 
opinion in the second of the Entretiens 
avec Dorval published with the Fils 
naturel (Best.6479, n.2; cp. Best.3281, 
n.1). 

26 the title of ‘drame’ to designate the 
new genre was proposed by Desfon- 
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hostile critics. In 1761 he commented to mme d’Epinay: ‘On se 
flatte que le père de famille a été joüé, et qu’il l’a été avec succez; 
ce succez est bien nécessaire et bien important, il pourrait contri- 
buer à mettre Diderot de l’Académie; ce serait une espèce de 
sauvegarde contre les fanatiques et les hipocrites de la ville et de 
la cour, qui blasphêment la philosophie et qui insultent à la vertu” 
(Best.8863), and in 1761 he wrote to Damilaville: ‘Je regarde le 
jour du succès du Père de Famille comme une victoire que la vertu 
a remportée, et comme une amende honorable que le public a faite 
d’avoir souffert l’infâme satire intitulée La Comédie des Philo- 
sophes’ (Best.8885). 

Voltaire was not defending Diderot as a dramatist: he was more 
concerned with defending the philosophes. The quarrel with 
Palissot, the author of the offending satire, clearly illustrates 
this”. 

Palissot’s play was not written specifically against Voltaire 
himself, nevertheless he assumed the defence of his philosophe 
friends. He wrote to the author: ‘Je commence par vous dire que 
je tiens votre pièce pour bien écritte; je conçois même que Crispin 
philosophe marchant à quattre pattes, a dû faire beaucoup rire, et 
je crois que mon ami Jean Jacques en rira tout le premier; cela est 
guai, cela n’est point méchant, et d’ailleurs le citoyen de Genève 
étant coupable de lèze comédie, il est tout naturel que la comédie 
le lui rende. Il n’en est pas de même des citoyens de Paris que vous 
avez mis sur le Théâtre, il n’y a pas là certainement de quoi rire... 
Encore une fois s’ils ont voulu rire à vos depends dans leurs livres, 
je trouve très bon que vous riez aux leurs; mais pardieu la raillerie 
est trop forte; s’ils étaient tels que vous les représentez, il faudrait 
les envoyer aux galères, ce qui n’entre point du tout dans le genre 
comique. . . . Je regarde d’ailleurs l’entreprise de l’Enciclopédie 
comme le plus beau monument qu’on pit élever à l'honneur des 


27 Best.8201; 8202; 8203; 8237; 8246; mme de Robec his attitude towards 
8257; 8318. When Voltaire suspected  Palissot became less aggressive 
the truth of the rumour that Diderot’s  (Best.8227). 

‘Vision’ was a vicious slander on 
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sciences. . . . Sans avoir jamais vi Mr Diderot, sans trouver le 
Père de famille plaisant, j'ai toujours respecté ses profondes 
connaissances’ (Best.8214). 

Thus Voltaire’s public defence of Diderot’s ‘drame’ was not an 
aesthetic issue at all. It is against this general background of philo- 
sophic controversy that much of Voltaire’s relationship with 
Diderot and his comments on the latter’s works should be seen. 

In the preface to the Partie de chasse de Henri 1v Collé declared 
that his aim was not to show ‘le grand roi, le premier capitaine de 
son siècle, le politique équitable, le conquérant légitime” but 
‘le héro en déshabillé’ (see Gaiffe, p.424). The ‘drame’ thus 
defined itself as a genre through the social rank ofits characters, 
the type of events in which they became involved, and the level 
of impression which the author wished to make upon the au- 
dience. 

Diderot and all his followers emphasised the importance of 
establishing a relationship between the audience and the situa- 
tions presented in their plays, rather than between the audience 
and specific characters. Thus in the ‘drame’ the situation domi- 
nates the individual characters. The ideal of the ‘drame’ to address 
its message to a wider audience than that of the conventional 
theatre, and to establish direct links with the spectators’ own lives 
was again taken up by Beaumarchais in his Essai sur le genre dra- 
matique sérieux: ‘Que me font à moi, sujet paisible d’un état 
monarchique du dix-huitième siècle, les révolutions d'Athènes et 
de Rome? quel véritable intérêt puis-je prendre à la mort d’un 
tyran du Péloponèse, au sacrifice d’une jeune princesse en Aulide? 
Il n’y a dans tout cela rien à voir pour moi, aucune moralité qui me 
convienne., Car qu'est-ce que la moralité? C’est le résultat fruc- 
tueux et l'application personnelle des réflexions qu’un événement 
nous arrache. Qu'est-ce que l'intérêt? c’est le sentiment involon- 
taire par lequel nous nous adaptons cet événement, sentiment qui 
nous met en la place de celui qui souffre, au milieu de sa situa- 
tion... Le sentiment est dans le cœur de tous les hommes: il sert 
de base a ce principe certain de l’art, qu’il n’y a ni moralité ni 
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intérêt au théâtre dans un secret rapport du sujet dramatique a 
nous’ (Œuvres complètes, p.16). 

The aims of the ‘drame’ embraced too vast a field for any 
one dramatic aspect such as characterisation to be emphasised: 
‘C'est aux situations de décider des caractères. Le plan d’un 
drame peut être fait et bien fait, sans que le poète sache rien 
encore du caractère qu’il donnera à ses personnages” (Diderot, 
vii.347). 

This aspect of the ‘drame’ which has been criticised as a fault, 
was in fact a deliberate act of policy on the part ofits chief theorist. 
Characterisation was neglected because dramatists thought that 
they had new and more important elements to exploit. In the 
third Entretiens sur le fils naturel Diderot wrote: ‘Que ce ne sont 
plus, à proprement parler, les caractères qu’il faut mettre sur la 
scène, mais les conditions . . . il faut que la condition devienne 
aujourd’hui l’objet principal, et que le caractère ne soit que l’ac- 
cessoire. ... Il me semble que cette source est plus féconde et plus 
utile que celle des caractéres’ (vii.150). 

Diderot in some ways hesitated between the didactic and 
realistic conceptions of the theatre, and this gave his own works 
an uncertainty of purpose and an unbalanced construction. His 
plays ran parallel to the development of his critical ideas, and they 
serve as experimental reflections on certain aspects of his critical 
theories. In a certain sense therefore they cannot be considered as 
bona fide examples of the ‘tragédie bourgeoise’. 

Both in its subsequent development and in its origins the social 
and moral aims of the ‘drame’ transcended all dramatic and aesthe- 
tic considerations, a quality which Voltaire did not fail to con- 
demn. Each ‘drame’ was in effect a theatrical representation of a 
social-moral theme, and subject, action and characters were sub- 
ordinated to this. In his study of La Chaussée Lanson commented: 
‘Le drame ne répétera pas la tragédie; il ne sera pas la traduction en 
prose bourgeoise d’un idéal poétique. Il tiendra pour fait et bien 
fait le travail de la tragédie, et, s’appuyant sur ses principes et ses 
formules, il cherchera ce que telle passion devient chez tel homme, 
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de tel caractère, de telle condition ou tel âge, dans telle société et 
dans telle situation’ (p.297). 

The result of this was a generally mediocre level of dramatic 
achievement in the French eighteenth century theatre. In 1774 
Voltaire wrote to the comte de La Touraille: ‘Oui, Monsieur, 
j'aime mieux le Tartuffe et le Misantrope que les comédies nou- 
velles. Oui, j'ose préférer Racine à nos Drames. . . . Ce n’est pas 
parce que j'ai quatre vingt ans que je pense ainsi, car j'avais le 
même mauvais goût à quinze, et probablement je mourrai dans 
mon péché. Je vois que chez toutes les nations du monde les 
beaux arts n’ont qu’un temps de perfection; et après le siècle du 
génie, tout dégénère à force d’esprit. ... On dit que vous avez un 
Drame qui s’appelle le Vindicatif*, mais il n’y avait qu’à jouer 
Atrée, c’est le plus grand vindicatif qu’on ait jamais connu. 
Amusez-vous de ce qu’on vous donnera; le bon temps est passé, 
le meilleur vin est bu’ (Best.17904). 

Whilst condemning the ‘drame’ as a genre, Voltaire did how- 
ever treat each individual play on its merits. One of the more 
successful of these plays was a five act prose comedy by Michel 
Jean Sedaine: the Philosophe sans le savoir performed in December 
1765. This was one of the few ‘drames’ in which the author em- 
phasised the importance of convincing characterisation as much 
as the presentation of the social thesis. Sedaine’s play tended 
therefore to be more aesthetically acceptable than many of those 
of his contemporaries. On December 21 1765 Voltaire wrote to 
Argental: ‘On m’a mandé que le philosophe sans le savoir, n’avait 
ni nceud, ni intrigue, ni dénotiment, ni esprit, ni comique, ni 
intérêt, ni vraisemblance, ni peinture des mœurs” (Best.12184). 
By April 1766 Voltaire’s prejudicial attitude had vanished, and to 
Damilaville he wrote appreciatively: ‘Le Philosophe sans le savoir 
mon cher ami n’est pas à la vérité une pièce faite pour être relue, 
mais bien pour être rejouée. Jamais pièce, à mon gré, n’a dû 

284 five act drame by Gérard 
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favoriser davantage le jeu des acteurs, et il faut que l’acteur ait 
une parfaite connaissance de ce qui doit plaire sur le théâtre’ 
(Best.12358). 

Other plays by Sedaine however, he dismissed summarily. Of 
Maillard, ou Paris sauvéhe merely commented: ‘Voilà le coup de 
grâce donné aux beaux arts’ (Best.1 5647), and in the same letter, 
referring to La Gageure imprévue™: ‘J'ai vuunecomédieouil n’était 
question que de la maniére de faire des portes et des serrures. Je 
doute encore si je dors ou si je veille’ (doc. cit.). 

One of Voltaire’s most extensive and specific criticisms of an 
individual ‘drame’ concerned Fenouillot de Falbaire’s Honnéte 
criminel. Charles-George Fenouillot de Falbaire had sent Vol- 
taire a copy of his five act ‘drame’, La Pitié filiale, ou l’honnête 
criminel. Voltaire read the play and commented in a letter to 
Falbaire in 1767: ‘Elle est pleine de vers qui parlent au cœur et 
qu'on retient malgré soi... . Je suis fâché que votre prédicant 
Lisimond ait eu la lâcheté de laisser traîner son fils aux galères. 
Je voudrais que sa vieille femme s’évanouit à ce spectacle, que le 
père fût empressé à la secourir, qu’elle mourût de douleur entre 
ses bras, que pendant ce temps là la chaîne partit que le vieux 
Lisimond après avoir enterré sa vieille prédicante allât vite à 
Toulon se présenter pour dégager son fils. Le fond de votre 
pièce n’y perdrait rien, et le sentiment y gagnerait. Je voudrais 
aussi (permettez-moi de vous le dire) que dans la scène de la 
reconnaissance, les deux amants ne se parlassent pas si longtemps 
sans se reconnaitre, ce qui choque absolument la vraisemblance’ 
(Best.13671). He confirmed his criticisms several days later in a 
letter to Chabanon: ‘Oui vraiment, j’ai lu le galérien; ila y des vers 
très heureux, il y en a qui partent du cœur, mais aussi il yen a de 
pillés. Le style est facile, mais quelquefois trop incorrect. La 
bourse donnée par le galérien à la Dame ressemble trop à Nanine. 
Le vieux prédicant est un infame d’avoir laissé son fils aux galères 


29 performed 11 May 1768 (Brenner °° published in 1767, but not per- 
11023; Registres p.821). formed at the Comédie-Francaise un- 
til 1790; Brenner 6373. 
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si longtemps. La reconnaissance pèche absolument contre la 
vraissemblance. Le dernier acte est languissant; la pièce n’est pas 
bien faitte, mais il y a des endroits touchants. . . . Je Pai loué sur 
ce qu’il y a de louable’ (Best.13702). 

Many of the authors in the new genre still looked to Voltaire 
for guidance, anditis clear from the correspondance that although 
Voltaire was dubious about certain aspects of the ‘drame’, for the 
most part he kept his reservations to himself in his letters to the 
authors concerned, and aimed only at encouraging dramatic 
talent. In 1742 he wrote to Baculard d’Arnaud with regard to 
Le Mauvais riche: ‘J'espère beaucoup de votre plan, et surtout 
du temps que vous mettez à la composer, car depuis trois mois 
vous n’avez pas fait voir un vers . . . Plusieurs personnes m'ont 
écrit que M Tiriot répandoit le bruit, que j’avois part à votre 
comédie. Je ne crois pas que M. Tiriot puisse ny veuille vous ravir 
un honneur qui est uniquement à vous. Je n’ay d’autre part à cet 
ouvrage que celle d’en avoir reçu de vous les prémices, et d’avoir 
été le premier à vous encourager à traitter un sujet susceptible 
d’intérest, de comique, et de morale, et où vous pouvez peindre 
les vertus d’après nature en les prenant dans votre cœur” 
(Best.2503). 

To Saurin, who had looked to the English stage for inspiration 
for his ‘drame’, Beverley, tragédie bourgeoise imitée de P anglais”, 
Voltaire wrote: ‘mon feseur de beaux vers, je vous remercie 
tendrement de votre Beverlei. Le solitaire des alpes vous a l’obli- 
gation d’avoir été ému pendant une grande heure. Il n’est pas 
ordinaire d’être touché si longtemps. De l'intérêt, de la vigueur, 
une foule de beaux vers: voilà votre ouvrage. Je n’ai point lu le 
Beverlai anglais, mais je ferai la gageure imprévue qu’il n’y a que 
de l’atrocité’ (Best.14160). 

With regard to Chamfort’s La Jeune indienne" he wrote to the 
author: ‘Je vous fais, Monsieur, des remerciements bien sincéres 


31 performed in 1750; Brenner 3167. the same year; Brenner 10950, Regis- 
32 4 five act blank verse play, per- tres P.821b. 
formed 7 May 1768 and published in 33 Brenner 4760; Registres P.810a. 
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de votre lettre et de votre piéce. La Jeune Indienne doit plaire 
à tous les cœurs bien faits. Il y a d’ailleurs beaucoup de vers excel- 
lents. Jaime à m’attendrir à la comédie pourvu qu’il y ait du 
plaisant. Vous avez, ce me semble, très bien réussi dans ce mélange 
si difficile’ (Best.11052). 

Artists and critics alike in eighteenth century France were being 
confronted with many new problems and the comparative failure 
to produce work of lasting merit in the theatre was to some extent 
the result of the experimental nature of the times. During this 
period critical theory had tended to cramp the evolution of the 
living theatre by making art subordinated to moral considerations. 
The social ideals of the philosophes added a new dimension to the 
moral role of the stage. After Racine’s renunciation of the theatre 
in 1677 the disputes over the moral nature and purpose of the 
theatre had subsided temporarily, but were resumed on a more 
violently polemic basis with the publication in 1694 of Caffaro’s 
open defence of the theatre. 

Even in the ranks of the clergy, and notwithstanding the author- 
ity of the bishop of Meaux, there continued to be a schism of 
opinion. Under the regency the theatre enjoyed greater freedom 
from moral censure, and the controversy subsided again in spite of 
the introduction of state censorship in 1701. 

After the ignominious burial of Adrienne Lecouvreur in 1730, 
however, Voltaire started a crusade against bigotry in the theatre 
(Best.6479). Asa result the Paris Parlement restated its traditional 
enmity to the theatre, although the Jesuit Dictionnaire de Trévoux 
admitted in 1734 that the theatre need not necessarily be perni- 
cious. This was matched by a move in the opposite direction by 
the actor and playwright Luigi Riccoboni (see Naves, p.415), who 
demanded either the radical reform of the theatre or its total 
suppression. Louis Racine too, adopted a hesitant position, based 
on moral scruples, with regard to the proposed re-edition of his 
father’s works. 

Towards the middle of the century there was a sharp revival of 
interest in the controversy, in Italy and Spain as well as in France, 
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and by 1757 the quarrel had again reached a climax with Jean 
Jacques Rousseau’s Lettre à d’ Alembert sur les spectacles. For two 
years after its publication the literary world was split over the 
issue, but after 1760 much of the polemic intensity began to die 
down. 

Diderot’s, and later Mercier’s, view of the theatre as existing 
for purposes of moral and social utility was strongly opposed by 
Rousseau, who argued that the theatre was simply a source of 
amusement and that therein lay its pernicious nature: ‘Un spec- 
tacle est un amusement . . . tout amusement inutile est un mal pour 
un être dont la vie est si courte et le temps si précieux’ (Lettre à 
d’ Alembert, p.20). Rousseau in fact saw the ‘purgation of the 
passions’ as a most unlikely function of the theatre. 

Barras (pp.186-210) tended to minimise the importance of the 
role played by Rousseau in the eighteenth century phase of the 
moral controversy surrounding the theatre; for him Voltaire and 
Dubos, together with Saint-Pierre and Riccoboni had already 
transposed the question from the realm of theology to that of 
philosophic, humanitarian and social thought, and that in this 
they were merely following the lead given at the end of the seven- 
teenth century by the outspoken Caffaro. In this respect therefore 
Rousseau’s views would represent a retrogression to an outworn 
mental attitude. 

Rousseau’s one formal piece of literary criticism merely drew 
on centuries of traditional argument. Nevertheless the Lettre à 
d’ Alembert was a further reflection of the emphasis in dramatic 
thought on moral and social issues at the expense of aesthetic 
considerations. 

Bray has shown how in 1715 critics were almost unanimous in 
seeing in art a moral purpose. Le Bossu had defined epic poetry 
in moral terms, and in the Traité sur le poème épique had identified 
the fable of Homer with that of Æsop in a moral sense (pp.5 1-56), 
and this outlook was readily adopted by La Motte and the ‘géo- 
mètres”. Naves commented: ‘Mais cette exigence morale reste clas- 
sique tant qu’elle se concilie avec humanisme’ (p.26). It was quite 
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another matter, however, when morality freed itself from ancient 
doctrine and became conscious of the contradictions upon which 
certain aspects of classical art had rested. In the Discours de la 
poésie épique Ramsay, commenting on the superiority of Fénelon 
over Homer and Virgil, had written significantly: ‘Notre Poëtest 
montre par la belle morale qu’il met dans la bouche de ses Héros, 
& les actions généreuses qu’il leur fait faire, ce que peut Pamour 
du beau & du parfait sur un cœur noble. . . . La Morale de Télé- 
maque est universelle dans ses usages, étendue, feconde, propor- 
tionnée a tous les tems, a toutes les Nations & a toutes les condi- 
tions . . . L’Odyssée nous fait voir ce que peut dans un Roi la 
prudence, jointe avec la valeur. Dans l’Enéide on dépeint les 
actions d’un Héros pieux & vaillant. Mais toutes ces vertus parti- 
culières ne font pas le bonheur du genre humain’ (pp.xxxiv, 
XXXVI, XXXVii). 

The direction of the new eighteenth century impetus being 
given to the moral significance of art already emerges. No longer 
was it simply a question of ‘corriger les hommes’ but also of ‘les 
rendre heureux’. It was in this sense that the whole question of the 
theatre in the eighteenth century was a moral issue. It was as a 
result of the expanded moral aims of the theatre that the ‘comédie 
larmoyante’ and later the ‘drame’ emerged. It was as a symbol of 
the new utilitarian role given to the theatre at the expense of 
aesthetic factors that Voltaire objected to the new genres. 

As an ‘anti-géométre’ Voltaire rejected the whole problem of 
morality in art. Clearly the moral import of a play would pre- 
judice the critic’s judgement; Voltaire always regretted the lack 
of ‘lumiéres’ in Racine’s art for example, but this ‘moral’ defi- 
ciency did not prevent him from proclaiming Racine ‘le premier 
des poétes’. The man of taste should not encroach on the preserve 
of the philosopher, and Voltaire’s critical thought always asserted 
the independence of aesthetic perfection from moral perfection. 
Contrary to Grimm’s position (see Naves, p.270, note 73) Vol- 
taire’s position was extremely logical and always regulated by 


34 referring to Fénelon. 
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taste. His hesitation about the ‘comédie larmoyante’ and his resist- 
ance to the ‘drame’ embodied a considerable amount of critical 
finesse, despite Lanson’s criticisms (Nivelle de La Chaussée, 
pp.286-287). His opposition came in fact, not from blind classical 
conservatism, but from admirable critical and aesthetic reasons: 
the fear, basically of seeing ‘le grand goût’ of the French theatre 
being replaced by a mere prosaic facility: ‘recours des auteurs sans 
génie’ (Best.9493; cf. M.xxxii.82, 93). 
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Voltaire s ‘English criticism 


i. The influence of England 


In any consideration of Voltaire’s critical ideas with regard to the 
theatre, attention must be drawn to the effect exerted by English 
culture and dramatic tradition on the evolution of his theories and 
prejudices. Voltaire’s relationship with the English theatre high- 
lights in particular two aspects of his criticism: first the apparently 
paradoxical nature of his arguments as created by the Shakespeare 
dilemma; secondly the new dimensions added to his critical 
perspective through his contact with England. 

Certainly pons himself ; saw his work as the first substantial 
with regard to o Shakespeare. In 1736 he rote of himself as: ‘le 
premier qui ait fait connaitre les muses anglaises en France’ 
(M.iii.309), and in 1761 to Olivet: ‘Je voudrais que vous lussiez 
Pappel aux nations au sujet de notre procez du téâtre de Paris 
contre le téâtre de Londres. J’ay été malheureusement le premier 
qui ait fait connaitre en France la poésie anglaise. J’en ay dit du 
bien comme on loue un enfant maussade devant un enfant qu’on 
aime et à qui on veut donner de l’émulation; on ma trop pris à 
mon mot’ (Best.8970). 

In an even more emphatic testimony to his “english achieve- 
ment’, Voltaire asserted in a letter to Horace Walpole in 1768: 
‘Vous avez fait accroire à vôtre nation que je méprise Shakespear. 
Je suis le premier qui ait fait connaître Shakespear aux Français. 
... Je peux vous assurer qu'avant moi presque personne en France 
ne connaissait la poésie anglaise’ (Best.14179). Writing to Argental 
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in 1776, at the height of his critical onslaught on Shakespeare’s 
growing reputation in France, a certain negative pride manifests 
itself, as Voltaire, after criticising bitterly the Shakespearean cult, 
pointed to the irony of his own position as the introducer of 
Shakespeare to the French literary scene, a position which re- 
mained in his own mind unchallengeable: ‘Ce qu’il y a d’affreux, 
c’est que le monstre a un parti en France; et pour comble de 
calamité et d’horreur, c’est moi qui autrefois parlai le premier de 
ce Shakespear; c’est moi qui le premier montrai aux Frangais 
quelques perles que j’avais trouvées dans son énorme fumier. Je 
ne m'attendais pas que je servirais un jour a fouler aux pieds les 
couronnes de Racine et de Corneille, pour en orner le front d’un 
histrien barbare’ (Best.19082), and to Jean de Vaines a few days 
later: ‘Je cherchais de la consolation dans les belles-lettres, je n’y 
trouve qu’un surcroit d’accablement. Je vois qu’il n’y a de succés 
à Paris qu’à l’opéra comique ou à la tragédie anglaise. On aban- 
donne Racine et Corneille pour Shakespear. Je fis connaître autre- 
fois Shakespear en France; et on se sert pour me battre des armes 
que j’ay fournies moy même’ (Best.19091). 

Confirming Voltaire’s position, of which his own testimony is 
emphatic and definite, is the significant fact that many other eigh- 
teenth century critics and journalists, together with La Harpe and 
mme Du Deffand, used Voltaire’s arguments, especially those con- 
tained in the Lettres philosophiques and sometimes its very lan- 
guage, as the point of departure for their own comments on the 
various aspects of English influence in France. At the end of the 
eighteenth century mme de Stael could still feel justified in writ- 
ing in the preface to Delphine that ‘Ce n’est que depuis Voltaire 
que l’on rend justice en France à l’admirable littérature des 
Anglais’ (p.xi). 

Certain critics such as Dargon have questioned Voltaire’s claim 
to be the first effective force to promote eighteenth century anglo- 
mania in France. Certainly the influence of English thought in 
art had filtered through and was gaining momentum in pre- 
Voltairean France. One of the earliest references to English 
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literature in France appeared in 1644 with the publication of 
Saint-Amant’s edition of Albion. This was mainly an attack on 
Ben Jonson, however, and Shakespeare was still completely un- 
known. The Théâtre du monde by Jean Bloen (or Blaeuw or Blaux) 
published in 1645, mentioned Stratford-upon-Avon but made no 
specific reference to Shakespeare himself, an almost incredible 
omission even when the momentary eclipse of Shakespeare by the 
other Elizabethans is taken into account. The seventeenth cen- 
tury Frenchattitude towards the English stage was really exempli- 
fied in a book by the traveller Le Pays, Amitiés, amours et amou- 
rettes (1664). In a section entitled Relation d’un voyage d’ Angle- 
terre Le Pays wrote: ‘Les poètes anglais, pour flatter l’humeur et 
inclination de leurs spectateurs, font toujours couler du sang sur 
leur théatre, et ne manquent jamais d’orner leur scéne des catas- 
trophes du monde les plus cruelles’ (p.201). 

Other seventeenth century works containing information on 
the English theatre included Moncouy’s Journal des voyages 
(1666), Chapuzeau’s Europe vivante (1667) and Le Théâtre francais 
(1674). At the beginning of the eighteenth century knowledge of 
the English theatre in France was extremely superficial. First to 
mention Shakespeare at any notable length was Nicolas Clément, 
the Bibliothécaire royal. In the Catalogue 1675-1684 he wrote: 
‘Ce poète anglais a l’imagination assez belle. Il pense naturelle- 
ment, il s’exprime avec finesse, mais ces belles qualités sont 
obscurcies par les ordures qu’il méle dans ses comédies’ (quoted 
by Baldensperger, p.157). As Baldensperger has pointed out, this 
view of Shakespearean art was shared by many of Clément’s 
English contemporaries. Shakespeare was not even mentioned in 
the Cosmography containing the history of the whole world, published 
in England in 1652, and as late as 1694, Addison, in his Account 
of the greatest english poets, failed to include Shakespeare. 

Another early French reference to the English playwright came 
with the publication of Adrien Baillet’s Jugemens des savans!, in 


1 Paris 1685-1686. 
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which Shakespeare was included in a list of the names of the prin- 
cipal English poets*. But the first allusion to Shakespeare which 
went beyond the mere name reference was drawn from Sir William 
Temple’s Essay on poetry, a French translation of which was pub- 
lished at Utrecht in 1693°. 

During the years immediately following this, however, little 
was added. In 1708 the Journal des scavans, in a preliminary 
announcement concerning Rowe’s edition of Shakespeare, com- 
mented that the latter was ‘le plus fameux des Poétes Anglois 
pour le tragique’ (quoted by Robertson, p.314). Two years later 
the same periodical announced the actual appearance of the edi- 
tion in the following terms: ‘Le Sieur Tonson Libraire de cette 
Ville, commence à vendre la nouvelle édition des Œuvres de 
Shakes Pear en six vol in 8°. M. Row l’a revûe & corrigée, & il y a 
joint une Dissertation très curieuse sur la Vie & les Ouvrages de 
ce Poéte’ (Jusserand, p.147). 

As far as the general public was concerned, a more important 
reference praising Shakespeare was to be found in Boyer’s Dia- 
logues familiers, in English and French, which was appended to 
various widely used grammars by Boyer himself in conjunction 
with Miége: “Pour ce qui est des Poétes, il n’y a point de Nation 
qui puisse entrer en comparaison avec la nôtre. Il est vray; car 
nous avons un Pindare & un Horace en Cowley & en Oldham, un 
Terence en Ben Jonson; un Sophocle & un Euripide en Shakespear, 
un Homère & un Virgile en Milton; & presque tous ces Poëtes 
ensemble en Dryden seul’ (quoted by Robertson, p.314)*. Already 
the French critical predilection for Dryden was making its 
appearance. 


2 Jusserand, p.141; for an earlier 
manuscript reference to Shakespeare 
see p.137. 

3 Œuvres melées de Temple (Utrecht 
1693); see Robertson, ‘The Knowledge 
of Shakespeare on the continent at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century’, 
Modern language review, i.312-313. 
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Dialogue was first published. It does 
not appear in the later editions of the 
grammars, and it appears not to have 
been written until 1705. Boyer, The 
Compleat french-master, p.377. Jus- 
serand quotes from a grammar of 1715. 
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The biographical lexicons published in the closing years of the 
seventeenth century had all completely ignored Shakespeare, 
even when they devoted comparatively long notices to Milton. 
Shakespeare’s name is not, for example, to be found in Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire, in Moréri’s Supplément (1716), nor even in the Ger- 
man translation of Bayle’s work published by Gottsched at 
Leipzig as late as 1741-1744. 

As the eighteenth century progressed, however, Shakespeare’s 
name gradually became more familiar on the continent. There 
were in fact three major sources of information in France—of 
paramount importance in the dissemination of knowledge of 
English literature in Europe during the first two decades of the 
eighteenth century. First there was the French translation of the 
Spectator (1714), secondly the dissertation on English poetry con- 
tained in the Journal littéraire (1717), and thirdly Muralt’s Lettres 
sur les Anglois (1725). 

The French version of the Spectator had an extraordinary vogue 
on the continent. It first appeared at Amsterdam in 1714 under the 
title of Le Spectateur, ou le Socrate moderne, où l’on voit un portrait 
naif des mœurs de ce siècle. Traduit de l’ Anglois. Editions were pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1714, 1716-1718, 1722-1730, 1731-1736, 
1744, 1754-175 5; at Paris 1716-1726, 1754 (corrigée et augmentée) 
and 1754-1755. The British Museum has a copy dated Amsterdam 
1746-1750 (see Betz-Bodmer, p.238). The Spectator was not how- 
ever a work which could have materially helped to familiarise a 
foreign people with Shakespeare. All the early French editions of 
the periodical were severely abbreviated, and more than half of 
the English references to Shakespeare did not appear in the French 
edition at all; of the remainder the majority are merely passing 
allusions or quotations. Robertson indicates the most concrete 
pronouncement in the paper of 1 July 1712, in which Adisson 
discusses the ‘fairy way of writing’: ‘Entre les Anglois, Shakespear 
l'emporte infiniment au-dessus de tous les autres’ (Robertson, 
p-316). On the first occasion that the name Shakespeare appeared® 


5 “notre fameux Shakespear’ (no.17). 
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the translator added a footnote explaining that ‘Il a écrit des tragé- 
dies dont la plupart des scènes sont admirables; mais il n’étoit pas 
tout à fait exact dans ses Plans, ni dans la justesse de la composi- 
tion’ (see Jusserand, p.142, note 2). 

À much better and more effective vehicle for spreading knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare in France, which appealed, however, to a 
more limited public, was the Dissertation sur la poésie angloise 
(Journal littéraire, 1717, ix.157-216). The author here briefly dis- 
cussed Prior, Butler, Rochester, Dryden, blank verse in general, 
which he placed, incidentally, on the same level as good prose. 
Paradise lost was analysed at length and there was also a criticism 
of the Faery queene and Addison’s Campaign. The English writers 
were censured for their coarseness and vulgarity and for their 
plagiarisms from French literature. It was at this point that the 
critic came to Shakespeare: ‘II est probable que tous ceux qui vou- 
dront bien réfléchir sur l’essence de la Tragédie, admettront avec 
nous ces Règles comme les principales, & comme celles sans les- 
quelles une Tragédie n’est pas Tragédie. Sur ce pied là ce ne sont 
point des Tragédies que les Pièces de Théâtre faites par Shakspear, 
que la plûpart des Anglois regardent encore comme le plus admi- 
rable écrivain dans ce genre là, & à qui dans tous les prologues de 
ceux qui l’ont suivi, on dresse des Autels comme à un Dieu du 
Théâtre’ (p.202). As an example of the way in which Shakespeare 
offended against the rules of art the critic quoted the gravedigger 
scene from Hamlet, which was later to provide so much critical 
material for Voltaire. Other plays mentioned included Richard III 
and Othello. This Dissertation was the first real introduction of 
Shakespeare to France, and until the publication of Voltaire’s 
Lettres philosophiques it remained virtually the only source of 
comparatively detailed information. 

The third pre-Voltairean authority on England was the Swiss 
writer Béat de Muralt*. What Muralt had to say about Shake- 
speare was in itself of minor importance; he was in fact far more 


6 Lettres sur les Anglois et les Fran- 
fois, et sur les voyages, 1725-1726. 
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interested in ‘Schadvel’—the English adapter of Z’ Avare. Never- 
theless his views are worth quoting if only because his book could 
penetrate circles which had no access to the Journal littéraire. It 
was in effect with Muralt that the eighteenth century image of a 
tolerant philosophic England really began to emerge: ‘Si les 
Anglois pouvoient se résoudre à y être plus simples, & à étudier 
la Langage de la Nature, ils excelleroient sans doute dans le Tra- 
gique par dessus tous les Peuples de l’Europe. L’Angleterre est un 
Pais de Passions & de Catastrophes, jusques là que Shakspear, 
un de leurs meilleurs anciens Poëtes, a mis une grande partie de 
leur Histoire en Tragédies. D’ailleurs le Génie de la Nation est 
pour le Sérieux; leur langue est forte et succinte, telle qu’il la faut 
pour exprimer les Passions. Ainsi leurs Tragédies ont d’excellens 
endroits & un grand nombre; mais elles ont les mémes défauts 
que leurs Comédies, & je pense quelques autres de plus’ (quoted 
by Robertson, p.318). 

In addition to these sources there was an early Italian reference 
to Shakespeare which was contained in a letter to Jacopo Martelli 
prefacing Antonio Conti’s tragedy: / Cesare. In this letter Conti 
explained the reasons which induced him to write the play, and 
expressed his views on Shakespeare: ‘Sasper è il Cornelio deg} 
Inglesi, ma molto pit irregolare del Cornelio, sebbene al pari di 
lui pregno di grandi idee, e di nobili sentimenti’ (p.54). The signi- 
ficance of this lies in the fact that for the first time a critic outside 
England was not only regarding Shakespeare with respect, but 
even hinted at the possibility of other nations taking him as their 
model. ‘This was an attitude which could perhaps be partly ex- 
plained by the strained relations existing at this time between the 
Italian critics and the French neo-classicists (see Dejob, p.107). 

It is possible however that Conti’s tragedy indicated to Vol- 
taire how Shakespeare might be adapted to French taste. But even 
if /7 Cesare was not the immediate model for La Mort de César, at 
least it corroborated Voltaire’s choice of Julius Caesar as the play 
best suited for introducing Shakespeare to French audiences 
(M.iii.309; Best.909). Furthermore Conti’s introductory letter 
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has left its mark on the first edition of the Lettres philosophiques. 
In the eighteenth letter Voltaire, introducing Shakespeare wrote: 
‘Shakespear, qui passoit pour le Corneille des Anglois, fleurissoit 
4 peu prés dans le tems de Lopez de Véga’ (M.xxii.149, note 1). 
To mention Corneille in the same line as Shakespeare obviously 
did not accord with Voltaire’s later views, and he later took pains 
to specifically reject the association: ‘C’est Shakespeare, le Cor- 
neille de Londres, grand fou d’ailleurs, et ressemblant plus sou- 
vent à Gilles qu’à Corneille’ (Best.903). Even in later editions of 
the Lettres philosophiques he substituted for the objectionable 
comparison with Corneille the words: ‘Shakespeare que les 
Anglois prennent pour un Sophocle, fleurissoit . . . etc.’ (M. 
xxii.149). 

England was thus certainly becoming familiar to the French 
critics long before Voltaire could make his claim to be the first 
introducer of English culture into France. It was really from the 
point when the English theatre began to appear in translated form 
that English art began to emerge from the shadows. Prior did 
much to cement the nascent Anglo-French cultural intimacy. 
Fénelon, commenting on Prior’s contribution in the Mémoire sur 
les occupations de l Académie (1712), remarked with reference to 
his own proposed additions to the Dictionnaire de l’ Académie: 
‘M Prior, Anglois, dont l’esprit et les lumières sont connus de tout 
le monde. . . ma parlé cent fois de l’utilité du travail que je me 
propose’ (Œuvres choisies, p.94). 

Thus in pre-Voltairean France the literature and history of 
England had found an interested and increasingly curious public. 
The philosophic enthusiasm of the later stages of the eighteenth 
century was not yet present to encourage this of course, but the 
inflexibility of seventeenth century criticism against the invasion 
of any foreign culture was gradually being swept away. There 
was, of course, much condemnation as well as mere interest. 
Comparative studies were still rare in the early part of the century 
however. In 1717 a review specialising in English literature en- 
titled the Bibliothèque anglaise ou histoire littéraire de la Grande- 
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Bretagne was founded by La Roche; but the Journal littéraire 
(1717) represents one of the earliest approaches to a comparative 
literary study and it was here that Shakespeare was given the 
closest attention. An anonymous critic wrote in the Journal: ‘Ce 
génie n’a imité personne en tirant tout de sa propre imagination, a, 
pour ainsi dire, abandonné ses ouvrages aux soins de la F ortune, 
sans choisir les circonstances nobles et nécessaires de ses sujets et 
sans écarter celles qui étaient inutiles et indécentes . . . On ne voit 
pas même dans ses pièces que, par son propre raisonnement, il ait 
tiré, de la nature de la tragédie, la moindre règle fixe pour rem- 
placer celles des anciens qu'ils avait négligées d’étudier’ (quoted 
by Jusserand, pp.148-149). This is an interesting judgement at a 
time when most critical attention was being concentrated on the 
translations of Addison’s Cato, Paradise lost, Robinson Crusoe, 
and Pope’s Essay on criticism’. 

Thus within the first three decades of the eighteenth century 
literary contact had been firmly established with England. The 
exile of Voltaire leading to his sojourn in England marked the 
beginning of the great flood of English ideas into France. Other 
French visitors to England nevertheless played an important part 
in facilitating the acceptance of many of the ideas later to be 
expressed more skilfully in the Lettres philosophiques. One French 
playwright to visit England and study the English theatre before 
Voltaire was Destouches. He went to London in 1717 and his 
comments on English comedy are recorded in the preface to the 
Tombour nocturne, imitated from Addison. Of English tragedy 
he wrote: ‘Pose dire, à la louange de la nation anglaise, qu'elle est 
capable d’égaler dans le dramatique, tous les plus célébres auteurs 
anciens et modernes” (Œuvres dramatiques, iv.163). 

One of the first French critics to make a special study of 
Shakespeare in France was of course Prévost. Prévost’s interest 


7 Robinson Crusoe was published in Hobbes was also translated very early 
1719 and translated by Saint-Hya- on, and in 1729 Saint-Maur brought 
cinthe in 1720; Gulliver’s travels outa fresh translation of Paradise lost. 
adapted by Desfontaines in 1727; 
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in the stage had been aroused under the influence of the actress 
Ann Oldfield: ‘j'ai vu plusieurs de leurs pièces de théâtre, qui 
mont paru ne le céder aux grecques ni aux françoises. J’ose dire 
même qu’elles les surpasseroient, si leurs poètes y mettaient plus 
de régularité; mais pour la beauté des sentiments, soit tendres soit 
sublimes, pour cette force tragique qui remue le fond du cœur et 
qui excite infailliblement les passions dans l’âme la plus endormie, 
pour l'énergie des expressions, et l’art de conduire les événements 
ou de mélanger les situations, je n’ai rien lu, ni en grecque nien 
français, qui l'emporte sur le théâtre d’ Angleterre. Le Hamlet de 
Shakespeare, le Dom Sebastien de Dryden, |’ Orphan et la Conspi- 
ration de Venise d’Otway, plusieurs piéces de Congreve, de 
Farquhar etc, sont des tragédies admirables où l’on trouve mille 
beautés réunies’ (Mémoires d’un homme de qualité, pp.67-68). 
Like Voltaire’s, Prévost’s reaction was unfavourable towards 
the mixing of comic elements in tragedy. He saw it as an affront 
to classical principles: ‘Quelques-unes sont un peu défigurées par 
un mélange de bouffonneries, indignes du cothurne. Mais c’est un 
défaut que les Anglais ont reconnu eux-mémes, et dont ils ont 
commencé à se corriger” (p.68). However, there was in his thought 
no reference to the comedies of Shakespeare, and with this omis- 
sion Prévost, like Voltaire, was merely following the general 
trend in contemporary English taste. In his edition of the Mé- 
moires Robertson comments: ‘La raison n’en est pas difficile à 
deviner: tandis que la Restauration n’avait produit, à une excep- 
tion près, que des tragédies médiocres, elle avait mieux réussi dans 
le genre comique, et l’esprit des comédies de Congreve et de 
Farquhar, comédies d’intrigue et de mœurs, était plus dans le 
goût de l’époque que la conception Shakespearienne, qui, au 
fond, implique plutôt la pièce romanesque à dénouement heureux 
que la comédie proprement dite. Le peuple, avide de sensations 
fortes, trouvait son compte dans Othello, Macbeth, et King Lear. 
Hamlet était celle des tragédies de Shakespeare qui était le plus 
goûtée par les esprits cultivés, et c’est précisément Hamlet que 
choisit Prévost pour représenter Shakespeare dans sa liste des 
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meilleures tragédies; il ne mentionne aucune de ses comédies’ 
(Notes explicatives, p.152). Prévost’s attitude towards Shake- 
speare was by no means a stable one and in many ways closely 
parallels that of Voltaire. He was torn between his classical educa- 
tion and his instinctive admiration for the dynamic qualities of the 
English stage. His journal, Le Pour et contre, ‘ouvrage périodique 
d’un goût nouveau, dans lequel on s’explique librement sur tout 
ce qui peut intéresser la curiosité du Public en matiéres de 
Sciences, d’Arts, de Livres, d’Auteurs etc., sans prendre aucun 
parti et sans offenser personne’ (i. title page), was in fact as hostile 
to the English theatre as the Mémoires d’un homme de qualité had 
been favourable: ‘Le Théâtre n’a point encore secoiié le joug de la 
férocité. C’est d’elle qu’un Sophocle ou qu’un Euripide anglois 
emprunte les idées du sublime. Quelles idées, grands Dieux, et 
quelles choquent la sage nature. Les Tragédies sont ici denuées 
de mœurs et de caractères . . . histoire plus fabuleuse souvent que 
celles de nos vieux Romanciers; mais en revanche les héroines de 
la Piéce sont folles, et presque tous les héros se donnent la mort. 
Qu’on ajoute a cela quelques apparitions d’esprits, une pompe 
funebre et un récit de bataille, voila une tragédie Angloise qui sera 
louée sans aucun ménagement’ (i.71-72). Prévost changed his 
opinion again a month after the appearance of the English edition 
of the Lettres philosophiques: ‘Il ne paroît dans ses Ouvrages ni 
gout ni connoissance des régles, mais il s’y trouve par tout des 
étincelles du plus beau feu du monde’ (i.279). 

Thus despite many critical shortcomings Prévost remains an 
important pre-Voltairean populariser and interpreter of English 
literature in France, and especially of Shakespeare. His judge- 
ments on individual plays were often extremely conventionalised, 
and in his later critical statements he never regained the enthu- 
siasm and insight which he displayed in the Mémoires. 

In the early part of the century translated texts were already 
quite numerous. Jeremy Collier’s À short review of the English 
stage (1698) was translated in 1715, the works of Steele in 1715 
also, the Tatler (1723-1725) and the Guardian (1723). The 
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awakening interest in England at the beginning of the century 
was clearly indicated. Saint-Evremond had studied English 
comedy and praised Jonson, and Dubos had commented quite 
extensively on Dryden, Addison and Wycherley. There were in 
addition many translations, adaptations and imitations of English 
plays. La Fosse had used Otway’s work in his Manlius (1698). 
An anonymous translation of Rowe’s Fair penitent appeared in 
1703, Boyer’s translations of Cato in 1714, and Saint-Evremond’s 
adaptation of Vanbrugh’s The Provoked wife appeared in 1726. 
In the mid-eighteenth century the number of imitations from the 
English stage increased enormously, and English influence was 
such that Crébillon was moved to protest: ‘Il serait dangereux 
d’ouvrir davantage les voies de notre théatre a celui des Anglais, 
et je crains qu’on ne l’y ait déjà que trop introduit; rien n’influe 
tant sur les mœurs que le théâtre. Celui des Anglais est plein 
d’audace et de maximes qui ne conviennent point au nôtre et si 
vous daignez men croire, c’est par la belle pénitente qu’il faut 
commencer par faire main-basse sur le théâtre anglais. Il n’est pas 
séant à notre nation, après avoir produit Corneille Racine et 
Molière d’aller ainsi gueuser chez les étrangers’ (quoted by 
Aghion, p.86). But Crébillon was too late. By 1760 too much 
translation and adaptation had already taken place. The Philo- 
sophes, in order to hasten this process of cosmopolitanism had 
produced a whole group of journals and pamphlets the purpose of 
which was to popularise foreign literature and art. The Journal 
étranger, directed by Toussaint, appeared from April 1754 to 
September 1762 when it was replaced by the Gazette littéraire de 
l’Europe in 1784 and directed by Arnoud and Suard. Between 
1745-1748 La Place published four volumes devoted to Ben Jon- 
son, Addison, Otway, Steeleand of course Shakespeare. In his pre- 
face La Place pronounced himself the enemy of Aristotle and 
compared Shakespeare to ‘un ancien et vaste palais d’architecture 
gothique’ (see Cobb, pp.31-32). 

Voltaire certainly had some foretaste of the English theatre be- 
fore he left France. Apart from the translations from the English 
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theatre he was almost certainly familiar with Muralt’s work (see 
Texte, Béat Louis de Muralt et les origines du cosmopolitisme au 
XVIII siècle, p.16). Muralt provided an appreciation of Jonson, 
a comparison of Shadwell’s Miser with L’Avare, a view of 
Shakespeare simply as a writer of historical plays, and a view of 
Dryden as an imitator of Corneille. Otway’s Venice preserv’d 
was also mentioned. 

Henning Fenger established a relationship between Voltaire’s 
Mariamne and Elijah Fenton’s Mariamne, and he challenged 
Allardyce Nicoll’s thesis that Fenton’s play was an adaptation of 
Voltaire’, 

Although Voltaire’s stay in England was one of the most im- 
portant periods in his life from the point of view of formative 
influences, the period does not emerge very clearly, despite the 
efforts of modern critical investigation. The books that he read, 
the people that he frequented, his general intellectual milieu 
remain somewhat vague, although immense work in this field has 
been done by Lanson, White, Torrey, Russell and Havens. 

Fenger defines three main stages to emerge in Voltaire’s 
‘english’ thought (pp.180-183). First the period 1726-17329; 
secondly the period 1732-1736", and the third period comprised 
the years 1737-17431. 


8 Fenton’s play was performed in 
London on 22 February 1723, while 
Voltaire’s play was not performed un- 
til 6 March 1724, and not published 
until 1725. The Catalogue of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale mentions Fen- 
ton’s play in 4 Collection of the best 
English plays, and is dated 1720. B.N. 
Yk 1979.viii. 

° the Essay on epick poetry: Brutus, 
the first act of which was written in 
English probably in the summer of 
1728 at Wandsworth: the Lettres phi- 
losophiques; the preface to Œdipe; the 
Discours sur la tragédie à milord 


Bolingbroke; the Mort de César, which 
was possibly conceived in England but 
in fact written at Rouen between 
March and July 1731; the Lettre aux 
auteurs du Nouvelliste du Parnasse, 
June 1731; the Discours accompany- 
ing Eriphyle, March 1732. 

10 Zaire, May-June 1732; Les Ori- 
ginaux, 1732; Epitre dédicatoire à 
m Falkener; Essai sur la poésie épique; 
Adelaide du Guesclin, completed in 
April 1733; Lettre à un premier commis, 
published in 1746 but actually written 
in 1733; Temple du goût; Discours pre- 
liminaire, published with Aire in 
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When Voltaire arrived in England he found a theatre profoundly 
influenced by France, and the French influence in England served 
in many ways to consolidate Voltaire’s predisposition at this time 
towards classical traditions. The effect of individual English 
critics and playwrights in the formulation of Voltaire’s attitude 
towards the English theatre is difficult to assess realistically. Cer- 
tainly his personal contact with Young was not without signi- 
ficance. They spent some time together in 1727 and it was pos- 
sibly Young who first brought Shakespeare to Voltaire’s atten- 
tion. 

The deepest impressions made on Voltaire in England, how- 
ever, almost certainly came from the living theatre. His experience 
of the English stage was not that of a casual spectator; he became 
in fact an attentive student of English theatrical technique. 
Through Colley Cibber he gained admittance to Drury Lane, 
and with the help of Chetwood, the prompter, he was able to 
study the texts of the plays themselves. In 1743 he wrote to Martin 
Ffolkes, who was president of the Royal Society to which Vol- 
taire was elected on 3 November 1743”: ‘My first masters in your 
free and learned country were Shakespear, Adisson, Dryden, 
Pope’ (Best.2694). 

Whilst being impressed by Shakespeare in as much as the latter 
was a new theatrical experience, Voltaire’s immediate admiration 
was for the classicist Addison, in whose work he could find close 
affinities with French stage practice. In the 1734 edition of the 
Lettres philosophiques for example, he wrote with reference to 
Addison’s Cato: ‘Le premier Anglais qui ait fait une pièce raison- 
nable, et écrite d’un bout à l’autre avec élégance, est l’illustre 
M Addison. Son Caton d’Utique est un chef-d'œuvre pour la dic- 
tion et pour la beauté des vers . . . cet ouvrage si bien écrit est 


1736; Lettre à Falkener, published with 
the new edition of Zaire in 1736; the 
1736 preface to the Mort de César. 

11 the preface to the Enfant prodigue, 


1737; Conseils à un journaliste, 1744; 
Vie de Moliére, 1739; the preface to 
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12 the Record of the Royal Society of 
London, p.563; de Beer, ‘Voltaire, 
F.R.S.’, Notes and records of the Royal 
Society, viii.247-252. 
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défiguré par une intrigue froide d’amour qui répand sur la pièce 
une longueur qui la tue’ (M.xxii.r 53, note 2). Addison was always 
admired in Voltaire’s thought from the point of view of ‘correct- 
ness’, although with respect to genius Voltaire acknowledged the 
superiority of Shakespeare. In the article ‘Art dramatique’ of the 
Dictionnaire philosophique Addison was assessed favourably by 
purely classical standards: ‘Cet homme célèbre qui fleurissait sous 
la reine d’Anne est peut-être celui de tous les écrivains anglais qui 
sut le mieux conduire le génie par le goût. Il avait de la correction 
dans le style, une imagination sage dans l'expression, de l’élégance, 
de la force et du naturel dans ses vers et dans sa prose. Ami des 
bienséances et des règles, il voulait que la tragédie fût écrite avec 
dignité et c’est ainsi que son Caton est composé” (M.xvii.404). 
Voltaire did not however allow critical prejudice in favour of an 
author who reflected French classical principles to prevent him 
from seeing Addison in an objective light. Addison’s failings were 
fully recognised, and no attempt was made to confront the work 
of the latter with the achievements of Shakespeare: ‘Le célèbre 
Caton d’Addison pèche par la multiplicité des actions et des 
intrigues, mais encore plus par l’insipidité des froids amours, et 
d’une conspiration en masque. Sans cela Addison aurait pu par 
l’éloquence de son style noble et sage, réformer le théâtre anglais’ 
(M.xxxii.364), and to George Keate in 1760: ‘Si Addison avait 
pu mettre plus de chaleur dans son Caton, il eût été mon homme’ 
(Best.8120). In this letter to Keate Voltaire went on to comment on 
other English dramatists, and he emphasised the undogmatic 
nature of his position with regard to the English stage. Unlike his 
relationship with Shakespeare he was polemically uninvolved 
with such writers as Thompson, Otway, and his comments 
reflect a more genuine critical evaluation: ‘Vous avez encor un 
Tompson qui ne fait pas mal des vers, mais son génie était a la 
glace; Otway était plus chaud, mais on voit un homme qui prend 
Shakespear pour son modelle, et qui n’en approche point; je ne 
saurais souffrir le mélange du Tragique et du bouffon, celà me 
parait un monstre. D’Ailleurs, je ne vous donne pas mon avis 
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comme bon, mais comme mien, je vous expose mon goût comme 
Dieu me l’a donné; nous sommes tous à table. Chacun mange et 
boit ce qu’il lui plaît; je ne me querellerai pas avec mon voisin s’il 
aime le bœuf et non le mouton’ (Best.8120). 

In the Notebooks one of the earliest impressions regarding the 
English theatre was: “Theatre in England is without decency”1 
(i.32), and this basically is the reiterated theme in the comments 
contained in the Lettres philosophiques in which his views on the 
other English dramatists were expressed in general, but unam- 
biguous terms: ‘leurs piéces, presque toutes barbares, dépourvues 
de bienséances, d’ordre, de vraisemblance, ont des lueurs éton- 
nantes au milieu de cette nuit. Le style est trop ampoulé, trop hors 
de la nature, trop copié des écrivains hébreux, si rempli de Pen- 
flure asiatique; mais aussi il faut avouer que les échasses du style 
figuré, sur lesquelles la langue anglaise et guindée, élèvent aussi 
l'esprit bien haut, quoique par une marche irreguliére. . . Le génie 
poétique des Anglais ressemble jusqu’à présent à un arbre touffu 
planté par la nature, jetant au hasard mille rameaux, et croissant 
inégalement et avec force; il meurt, si vous voulez forcer la nature 
et la tailler en arbre des jardins de Marly’ (M.xxii.152-153, 156). 
Here Voltaire was pointing to the independent force of English 
taste, an acknowledgment which was to become an increasingly 
prominent factor in the evolution of Voltaire’s relativism. Of 
other English playwrights Voltaire admired Dryden for his poetic 
genius'4; Otway was criticised in the Appel à toutes les nations for 
the crudity of his plots and ‘invraisemblance’. Of the comic 
writers Congreve was pre-eminent: ‘Celui de tous les Anglais qui 
a porté le plus loin la gloire du théâtre comique est feu M Con- 
greve. Il n’a fait que peu de pièces, mais toutes sont excellentes 
dans leur genre. Les règles du théâtre y sont rigoureusement 
observées, elles sont pleines de caractères nuancés, avec une 


1 Voltaire first wrote ‘boundless 14 see for example the article En- 
and temerarious’. thousiasme in the Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique; and chapter xxxiv of the Siècle 

de Louis XIV. 
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extréme finesse; on n’y essuie pas la moindre mauvaise plaisante- 
rie; vous y voyez partout le langage des honnêtes gens avec des 
actions de fripon. . . Ses pièces sont les plus spirituelles, et les plus 
exactes; celles de Vanbrugh les plus gaies, et celles de Wicherley 
les plus fortes’ (M.xxii.160-161). Voltaire admired Congreve for 
his close affinity to the classical traditions of the French stage; at 
the same time however he pointed to the difficulty for a foreign 
critic of understanding a nation’s comic tradition: ‘La bonne 
comédie est la peinture parlante des ridicules d’une nation, et si 
vous ne connaissez pas la nation à fond, vous ne pouvez guère 
juger de la peinture’ (M.xxii.161). Significantly Voltaire made no 
mention of farce in this section; he did not condemn it, he just 
wished to avoid its intrusion into ‘la haute comédie’. That he did 
in fact like this prominent aspect of the English comic theatre 
was perhaps indicated by the way he tried to emulate it and pre- 
sent it to French audiences in L’ Ecossaise. 

Voltaire’s conclusions in the 1734 edition of the Lettres philoso- 
phiques with regard to forming a general impression of the English 
theatre were clear-cut: ‘Enfin, il me paraît que les Anglais n’ont 
point de . . . véritables tragédies, qu’ils ont des comédies char- 
mantes...’ (M.xxii.177, note 1). 

The climax of the effect of English dramatic practice on Vol- 
tairean thought was however made with the impact of Shake- 
speare. As has been already indicated the influence of Shakespeare 
on seventeenth century France was somewhat nebulous. Hankiss 
(Schelandre et Shakespeare, pp.464-469) detected traces of it in 
Schelandre’s Tyr et Sidon, although Van Tieghem tends not to 
accept the evidence for this (Les Influences étrangères sur la littéra- 
ture française, p.113). Roosbroek (Hamlet in France, p.229) estab- 
lished a relationship between Hamlet and Montfleury’s Thrasi- 
bule. Most of the French visitors to England during the seven- 
teenth century, who recorded their impressions of the English 


see also Lebégue, La Tragédie France au temps de Shakespeare’, 
française de la renaissance, pp.85-93; Revue des cours et conférences (June- 
‘La Tragédie Shakespearienne en July 1937), pp.400-402. 
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stage confined themselves to commenting on superficialities of 
decor etc., without specifically mentioning Shakespeare (Baldens- 
perger, pp-157-159). With Voltaire, however, French criticism 
in the eighteenth century was seriously confronted with the 
Shakespeare problem, and with the aesthetic controversy which 
subsequently raged around Shakespeare, at the centre of which 
stood Voltaire, new perspectives were to enter French criticism. 
The nature of Voltaire’s direct contribution to this, however, has 
tended to become obscured by the polemic nature of his position. 
His critical position must therefore be disentangled from his 
polemics. 


ii. Voltaire and the problem of Shakespeare 


Despite strong classical influences, Shakespeare remained a 
dominant force in the English theatre of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. Dryden adapted his plays, Rowe wrote 
openly ‘in imitation of Shakespeare’s style’; Cibber imitated 
Richard m1, and Pope completed an edition of Shakespeare’s 
works. Certainly no single author of the time was given so many 
performances in the English theatre. Moreover Voltaire’s real 
introduction to Shakespeare was through the live performances 
of his plays. 

Critics are generally divided about Voltaire’s actual knowledge 
of Shakespeare, with the result that in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries there are two main schools of thought 
with regard to the effect of the latter’s influence on Voltaire’s 
dramatic criticism. Firstly that school in which the impact of 
Shakespeare eclipses all other influences, supported by critics such 
as Albert, Lacroix, Texte, Jusserand, Baldensperger, and Louns- 
bury. Secondly that school in which Shakespeare is placed withina 
general sphere of influence, with equal attention being given to the 
drama of the Restoration period asa whole, a thesis represented 
in the criticism of Villemain, Demogeot, Lanson, Faguet, 
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Sonet, Maillet. Russell also belongs to the latter group, and in his 
critical study (Voltaire, Dryden and heroic tragedy) he continued 
the method inaugurated by Lanson and preserved by White, 
Havens and Torrey. His work was in effect a synthesis of the 
conclusions already reached on this point by Torrey, Havens and 
Naves. Russell tended moreover to present Voltaire as a follower 
of outside critical opinion which already took Dryden and the 
English poets as the new dramatic models. It would appear, how- 
ever, that French critics before 1726 had a very slender knowledge 
of the English theatre. That English ideas gained more influence 
after 1732 is in itself significant, because by that time Voltaire’s 
own dramatic ideas had become in some measure stabilized. 

Naves’s treatment of the Voltaire-Shakespeare relationship is 
also in many ways inadequate. There is little proven basis for his 
declaration that ‘Nous pouvons étre certains — ne serait-ce que 
par ses imitations qu’il a lu beaucoup de Shakespeare’ (p.166). At 
one point Naves stated categorically that it was Shakespeare’s 
historical plays that made the deepest impression on Voltaire 
(p-329) but later went on to affirm that it was in fact Hamlet that 
impressed Voltaire most profoundly (p.420). In contradiction to 
this, Fenger tended to point to /ulius Caesar as the most influen- 
tial single play in Voltaire’s thought (pp.208-210). 

There is, on the other hand, no proven indication that Voltaire 
made a special study of Shakespeare during his stay in England, 
apart from the close attention he paid to Julius Caesar. His 
library contained vol.vi. of Rowe’s 1714 edition of the works 
which included Romeo and Juliet, Timon of Athens, Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, and Hamlet (Studies, ix.231, n0.2701). Also listed is an 
eight volume 1747 edition ‘with a comment and notes critical and 
explanatory, by mr. Pope and mr. Warburton’ (no.2702) and also 
the first two volumes of Le Tourneur’s translation (no.2703). 
Caesar and Hamlet remain the plays which receive the most 
attention in his ‘English’ criticism. 

The ‘discovery’ of a foreign theatre forced Voltaire to radically 
revise both his own dramatic methods and his general critical 
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outlook with regard to the theatre. Whilst his criticism of Shake- 
speare can be condemned for its apparent superficiality and lack 
of poetic insight, it did enable him to appreciate the French 
theatre in a totally different light, and to gain in fact an objective 
view of its shortcomings. It was above all Shakespeare’s work 
which led Voltaire to visualize a level of dramatic beauty which 
transcended the limitations of French classicism: “C’est partout 
dans ce méme homme qu’on trouve des morceaux qui élévent 
l’imagination, et qui pénètre le cœur. C’est la vérité, c’est la nature 
elle-même qui parle son propre langage sans aucun mélange de 
l’art. C’est du sublime’ (M.xvii.402). 

Voltaire’s basic view of Shakespeare did not really form the 
critical paradox which many critics have seen. In substance his 
outlook remained consistent. Shakespeare was the dramatist of 
supreme genius whose art was compromised by the aesthetic fail- 
ings of the age of barbarity in which he lived: ‘Je fus le premier qui 
tirai un peu d’or de la fange où le génie de Shakespeare avait été 
plongé par son siècle’ (M.vii.334), and in the 1736 preface to the 
Mort de César: “Shakespeare était un grand génie, mais il vivait 
dans un siècle grossier, et l’on retrouve dans ses pièces la grossié- 
reté de ce temps beaucoup plus que le génie de l’auteur’ (M.iii.309). 

In the Lettres philosophiques Shakespeare was seen in terms of a 
great aesthetic revelation by Voltaire who was very conscious of 
his role as the introducer of the Shakespearean theatre to eigh- 
teenth century France. Here Voltaire viewed Shakespeare’s in- 
difference to the rules of good taste as an enhancement of the 
latter’s dramatic achievements. The force of his genius, thought 
Voltaire, enabled him to dispense with the rules, and the aesthetic 
deficiences which Voltaire at a later stage in his thought saw in 
Shakespeare himself, were here ascribed only to his less skilful 
imitators. Shakespeare in this case was criticised not so much for 
his art per se, as for the effect of his work on the English stage in 
general. Shakespeare was seen as a dangerous influence in that he 
inspired his admirers to imitate his faults, which although com- 
pensated in his own plays by the greatness of his genius, were not 
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so compensated in those of lesser men: ‘Il avait un génie plein de 
force et de fécondité, de naturel et de sublime, sans la moindre 
étincelle de bon goût, et sans la moindre connaissance des règles 
. . le mérite de cet auteur a perdu le théâtre anglais; il y a de si 
belles scénes, des morceaux si grands et si terribles répandus 
dans ses Farces monstrueuses qu’on appelle tragédies, que ses 
pièces ont toujours été jouées avec un grand succès. Le temps 
qui seul fait la réputation des hommes, rend 4 la fin leurs défauts 
respectables. La plupart des idées bizarres et gigantésques de 
cet auteur ont acquis au bout de deux cents ans le droit de 
passer pour sublimes; les auteurs modernes Pont presque tous 
copié, mais ce qui réussissait chez Shakespeare est sifflé chez eux’ 
(M:xxii. 149). 

Polemic circumstances however dictated the aspect on which 
the emphasis was to be placed. It would be misleading, however, 
to interpret a polemic change of emphasis in terms of critical 
illogicality. The change of emphasis is quite clear, and Voltaire 
made little attempt to disguise his ‘illogicality’, indicating that he 
himself saw no hiatus in his basic critical position. Speaking of 
Julius Caesar in the Discours sur la tragédie he had written: ‘Je ne 
prétends pas assurément approuver les irrégularités barbares dont 
elle est remplie; il est seulement étonnant qu’il ne s’en trouve pas 
davantage dans un ouvrage composé dans un siècle d’ignorance, 
par un homme qui même ne savait pas le latin, et qui n’eut de 
maitre que son génie’ (M.ii.316-317). Here Voltaire was stressing 
Shakespeare’s positive achievement, but in 1760, writing to 
George Keate, he used the same basic arguments, but this time a 
negative emphasis emerges: ‘Je ne veux point me brouiller avec 
vous pour Shakespeare; je conviens avec vous que la nature avait 
fait beaucoup pour lui; elle lui donna tous ses diamans, mais son 
siècle ne permit pas qu’ils fussent polis. Que m’importe qu’un 
auteur tragique ait du génie, si aucune de ses piéces ne peut étre 
représentée en aucun pais du monde. . . . Personne ne sent plus 
que moi les beaux endroits qui se trouvent par cy par là dans 
Shakespear; mais je vous dirai avec Pope que ce n’est pas un nez 
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et un menton qui fait un beau visage, et qu’il faut un assemblage 
régulier” (Best.8120). 

The whole Shakespeare question in Voltaire’s thought was 
basically an extension of the problem of genius and its independ- 
ence from the discipline of ‘bon goût’. It was a problem to which 
Voltaire, as a critic whose views had been conditioned by his 
background of classical regularity, never found a satisfactory 
solution. The work of Shakespeare was the work of genius, but 
by Voltairean standards it was not art, and therefore not critically 
acceptable. This was the point he made to Horace Walpole in 
1768: ‘J’avais dit il y a très longtems que si Shakespear était venu 
dans le siècle d’Adisson, il aurait joint à son génie l’élégance et la 
pureté qui rendent Adisson recommandable. J'avais dit, que son 
génie était à lui, et que ses fautes étaient à son siècle. Il est précisé- 
ment à mon avis, comme le Lopez de Vega des Espagnols, et 
comme le Calderon. C’est une belle nature, mais sauvage; nulle 
régularité, nulle bienséance, nul art; de la bassesse avec de la gran- 
deur; de la bouffonnerie avec du terrible; c’est le cahos de la Tra- 
gédie dans lequel il y a cent traits de lumière’ (Best.14179). 

Certainly the early stages of Voltaire’s Shakespearean thought 
are the most constructive from the purely critical standpoint. The 
conclusions that he drew, and the consequent modifications which 
he made to his own dramatic thought, were as much a specific 
reaction to Shakespeare as the result of his experience of the 
English theatre in general. Voltaire’s reaction to the English stage 
brought into sharp focus the deficiencies of the French classical 
theatre; with this new objective insight into his own country’s 
dramatic conventions, Voltaire lost much of that one-dimen- 
sional quality common to the classical critics, and to the more 
conservative eighteenth century theorists. 

Many modern commentators have tended to emphasise the 
negative aspects of Voltaire’s English thought with regard to the 
theatre. What has been neglected is the fact that the positive results 
of his contact and study of the English theatre resulted in a new 
impetus being given to the exhausted classical formula of French 
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drama in the first half of the eighteenth century. Part of his 
achievement was to illustrate to the French critics how they could 
benefit from an impartial and objective consideration of English 
methods. 

The Cambridge notebook (i.82) bears evidence of one of the 
earliest and most important observations of the differences be- 
tween the English and French theatres: 


“We want action 

We deal in words, 

Weare naturals, so was Virgil, Horace. 
English seem to go beyond nature. 

We are slaves to good breeding”*. 


“You have the terror of the action peculiar to the Athenian theater, 
we have its elegance’ (i.83). “Differences between English and 
French stage. One kills himself here; why shant he kill another? 
One is carried dead out of the scene, why not brought dead? 
Hippolitus appears wounded in Euripides. Cato’s" son is brought 
in murdered’ (1.85). These fragmentary comments crystallized 
more clearly in his published works. In the Essai sur la poésie 
épique he wrote with reference to tragedy: ‘Chez les Frangais, c’est 
pour l’ordinaire une suite de conversations en cing actes, avec une 
intrigue amoureuse. En Angleterre la tragédie est véritablement 
une action; et si les auteurs de ce pays joignaient à l’activité qui 
anime leurs piéces un style naturel, avec de la décence et de la 
régularité, ils l’emporteraient bientôt sur les Grecs et sur les 
Français’ (M.viii.307). The dynamic quality of the English, and 
especially of course of the Shakespearean theatre, which for Vol- 
taire was a prominent deficiency of the French regularised theatre, 
impressed him deeply. In comparison even the Greek tragedies: 
‘seem to be ancient basso relievo’s without the art of perspective’ 


(Notebooks, 1.85). 


16 it has been indicated that these are 17 ‘Addison’s’ in original text. This 
probably notes relevant to the dedica- was later struck out. 
tion of Brutus to Bolingbroke. 
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The whole question of the lack of action in the French theatre 
forms a major pillar in the arguments contained in the Discours sur 
la tragédie. Even here, however, the English stage was not praised 
uncritically. Voltaire’s later charges concerning the lack of ele- 
gance and the irregularity of construction were always present in 
his arguments, and can by no means be considered as criticisms 
contrived to suit the polemic purposes of later stages of his 
thought. Before criticising the French theatre he first stipulated: 
‘Il a manqué jusqu’à présent à presque tous les auteurs tragiques 
de votre nation cette pureté, cette conduite régulière, ces bien- 
séances de l’action et du style, cette élégance, et toutes ces finesses 
de l’art qui ont établi la réputation du théâtre Français depuis le 
grand Corneille; mais vos pièces les plus irrégulières ont un grand 
mérite, c’est celui de l’action’ (M.ii.314). This was precisely where 
the French theatre failed: ‘Nous avons en France des tragédies 
estimées, qui sont plutôt des conversations qu’elles ne sont la 
représentation d’un événement. . . . Notre délicatesse excessive 
nous force quelque fois à mettre en récit ce que nous voudrions 
exposer aux yeux. Nous craignons de hasarder sur la scène des 
spectacles nouveaux devant une nation accoutumée à tourner en 
ridicule tout ce qui n’est pas d’usage’ (M.ii.314-315). Whilst even 
at this point Voltaire does not hold up the English stage and 
Shakespeare as the model for French playwrights with regard to 
the infusion of a more vigorous quality into the theatre, he never- 
theless returned again and again to the central point of his thesis, 
namely that the French theatrical tradition with its emphasis on 
‘bienséance’ and good taste, had resulted in artistic insipidity. 
Although the faults of the English theatre should not of course be 
imitated, French dramatists could on the other hand learn valuable 
lessons from a modified application of English dramatic practice: 
“Mais si les Grecs et vous, vous passez les bornes de la bienséance, 
et si les Anglais surtout ont donné des spectacles effroyables, 
voulant en donner des terribles, nous autres Frangais aussi scru- 
puleux que vous avez été téméraires, nous nous arrétons trop, de 
peur de nous emporter, et quelquefois nous n’arrivons pas au 
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tragique, dansla crainted’en passer les bornes... Jesuisbienloinde 
proposer que la scène devienne un lieu de carnage, commeelle l’est 
dans Shakespeare et danssessuccesseurs, qui,n’ayant passon génie, 
n'ont imité queses défauts; mais j’ ose croire qu’il ya des situations 
qui ne paraissent encore que dégoûtanteset horribles aux F. rançais, 
et qui, bien ménagées, représentées avec art, et surtout adoucies 
par le charme des beaux vers, pourraient nous faire une sorte de 
plaisir dont nous ne doutons pas’ (M.ii.318-319). Throughout all 
the stages of his thought Voltaire’s critical taste never failed to 
reject the crude violence of the English theatre, but was paralleled 
at the same time by admiration for its energy and action. 

Thus the dynamic nature of Shakespeare’s art constantly eli- 
cited Voltaire’s praise. It is, however, on what appears, at first 
sight, to be the positive side of Voltaire’s appreciation of Shake- 
speare that his critical insight in point of fact breaks down. His 
enthusiasm for Shakespeare’s dynamic force led him to interpret 
the latter’s success on a false basis. He never in fact fully analysed 
the inner structure and psychological genius which gave Shake- 
speare’s greatest works their forceful momentum. In this, Vol- 
taire was merely reflecting the critical limitations of his age, 
although some critics have tended to place an exclusive emphasis 
on this, and to base their judgement of Voltaire’s critical abilities 
on the obvious deficiencies of his Shakespearean attitudes. 

His recognition of spectacle as the main vehicle of dramatic 
force in Shakespearean drama did lead to a certain superficiality 
in his admiration for the English stage. In this respect he empha- 
sised the dramatic effect caused by the ghost scene in Hamlet, a 
play which he otherwise disliked. In this case he mistook the 
sources of terror inspired by the ghost, which stemmed from the 
dramatic, psychological portrayal of the hero, and viewed the 
ghost scene merely on a horrific level. In the Dissertation sur la 
tragédie’ he commented: ‘On croirait que cet ouvrage est le fruit 


18 Dissertation sur la tragédie an- 


cienne et moderne. Composed as a pre- 
face to Sémiramis. 


at 
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de imagination d’un sauvage ivre. Mais parmi ces irrégularités 
grossières, qui rendent encore aujourd’hui le théâtre anglais si 
absurde et si barbare, on trouve dans Hamlet, par une bizarrerie 
encore plus grande, des traits sublimes, dignes des plus grands 
génies. . . . Il faut avouer que, parmi les beautés qui étincellent au 
milieu de ces terribles extravagances, ombre du père d’Hamlet 
est un des coups de théâtre les plus frappants’ (M.iv.502). His 
introduction of more external action into French theatrical life 
remains one of the more positive results of Voltaire’s considera- 
tions on Shakespeare. In practice, in his own plays, the introduc- 
tion of ghosts, violence etc. never quite succeeded, but this was 
due rather to lack of dramatic genius than to lack of any critical 
perception. Notwithstanding the Hamer interpretations, general- 
ly, ona theoretical level, Voltaire was, not unlike many of Shake- 
speare’s imitators, naive enough at times to believe that the mere 
introduction of external spectacle would suffice to give a Shake- 
spearean force to a play. He was aware, however, that horrific 
effect should not be mistaken for the terror of catharsis: ‘Souve- 
nons-nous toujours qu’il ne faut pas pousser le terrible jusqu’à 
horrible. On peut effrayer la nature, mais non pas la révolter et 
la dégotter’ (M.vi.269)*. Voltaire was alive to the potential 
dangers of spectacle as a dramatic device, and he warned against 
the danger of sacrificing art to artifice by over-exploiting mechan- 
ical external devices: ‘Gardons-nous surtout de chercher dans 
un grand appareil, et dans un vain jeu de théatre, un supplément a 
l'intérêt et à l’éloquence. Il vaut cent fois mieux, sans doute, savoir 
faire parler ses acteurs, que de se borner à les faire agir. Nous ne 
pouvons trop répéter que quatre beaux vers de sentiment valent 
mieux que quarante belles attitudes. Malheur à qui croirait plaire 
par des pantomimes avec des solécismes ou avec des vers froids 
et durs, pires que toutes les fautes contre la langue. Il n’est rien de 
beau en aucun genre que ce qui soutient l’examen attentif de 
l’homme de goût. L’appareil l’action, le pittoresque, fait un grand 


19 Beuchot’s editorial note M.vi.266, 
note 1. 
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effet sans doute; mais ne mettons jamais le bizarre et le gigantesque 
à la place de la nature, et le forcé à la place du simple; que le décora- 
teur ne l’emporte point sur l’auteur; car alors au lieu de tragédies 
on aurait la rareté, la curiosité” (M.vi.269-270, cf. M.xxxi.196, 201; 
Best.2239). Pointing to the Greek tragedy he wrote: ‘Je sais bien 
que les tragiques grecs d’ailleurs supérieurs aux Anglais, ont erré 
en prenant souvent l’horreur pour la terreur, et le dégoûtant et 
l'incroyable pour le tragique et le merveilleux’ (M.ii.318). 

The Shakespearean tone to his ideas on the use of spectacle on 
the French stage emerge clearly in a letter to Damilaville in 1762, 
in which action, pantomime and spectacle are all associated: ‘Je 
prie mon chere confrère, de dire au frère Platon®’, que ce qu’il 
appelle pantomime, je l’ai toujours appelé action. Je n’aime point 
le terme pantomime pour la tragédie. J’ai toujours songé autant 
que je l’ai pu à rendre les scènes tragiques pittoresques. . . . Mais 
ici toute la pièce est un tableau continuel . . . et cette action est 
toujours nécessaire. ... Je voudrais qu’on perfectionnât ce genre 
qui est le seul tragique, car les conversations sont à la glace, et les 
conversations amoureuses sont à l’eau de rose’ (Best.9599). 

Spectacle, in order to be effective, must have sound dramatic 
roots in the plot, and be matched by poetic beauty: ‘Plus on veut 
frapper les yeux par un appareil éclatant, plus on s’impose la 
nécessité de dire de grandes choses, autrement on ne serait qu’un 
décorateur et non un poète tragique’ (M.ii.320). In the Disserta- 
tion sur la tragédie Voltaire defined spectacle and the use of spec- 
tacle very precisely: ‘Au reste, quand je parle d’une action théa- 
trale, je parle d’un appareil, d’une cérémonie, d’une assemblée, 
d’un événement nécessaire à la pièce, et non pas de ces vains 
spectacles plus puérils que pompeux, de ces ressources du décora- 
teur qui suppléent à la stérilité du poète, et qui amuse les yeux 
quand on ne sait pas parler à l'oreille et à l’âme’ (M.iv.500). 


20 referring to Diderot’s essay, De la 21 referring to his own Olympie. 
poésie dramatique prefacing the Pére de 
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Ghosts and other unconventional devices must serve a necessary 
purpose in the play, but not in any artificial way: “Je voudrais que 
de telles hardiesses ne fussent employées que quand elles servent à 
la fois à mettre dans la pièce de l'intrigue et de la terreur; et je 
voudrais surtout que l'intervention de ces êtres surnaturels ne 
parût pas absolument nécessaire. Je m’explique: si le nœud d’un 
poème tragique est tellement embrouillé qu’on ne puisse se tirer 
d’embarras que par le secours d’un prodige, le spectateur sent la 
gêne où l’auteur s’est mis, et la faiblesse de la ressource” (oc. cir.). 
The dangers of a superficial use of action and spectacle were also 
emphasised in a footnote to Olympie (1.iv): “Tout appareil dont il 
ne résulte rien est puéril. Qu’importe la décoration au mérite d’un 
poème? Si le succès dépendait de ce qui frappe les yeux, il n’y 
aurait qu’à montrer des tableaux mouvants. La partie qui regarde 
la pompe du spectacle est sans doute la dernière; on ne doit pas la 
négliger, mais il ne faut pas trop s’y attacher. Il faut que les situa- 
tions théâtrales forment des tableaux animés. Un peintre qui met 
sur la toile la cérémonie d’un mariage n’aura fait qu’un tableau 
assez commun s’il n’a peint que deux époux, un autel et des assis- 
tants; mais s’il y ajoute un homme dans l'attitude de l’étonnement 
et de la colère, qui contraste avec la joie des deux époux, son 
ouvrage aura de la vie et de la force. . . . Toutes ces peintures 
vivantes, formées par des acteurs pleins d’âme et de feu, pour- 
raient donner au moins quelque idée de l’excès où peuvent être 
poussées la terreur et la pitié qui sont le seul but, la seule constitu- 
tion de la tragédie. Mais il faudrait un ouvrage dramatique, qui, 
étant susceptible de toutes ces hardiesses, eût aussi les beautés qui 
rendent ces hardiesses respectables. Si le cœur n’est pas ému par 
la beauté des vers, par la vérité des sentiments, les yeux ne seront 
pas contents de ces spectacles prodigués; et loin de les applaudir, 
on les tournera en ridicule, comme de vains suppléments qui ne 
peuvent jamais remplacer le génie de la poésie. Il est à croire que 
cette crainte du ridicule qui a presque toujours resserré la scène 
française dans le petit cercle des dialogues, des monologues et des 
récits. IL nous a manqué de l’action, c’est un défaut que les 
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étrangers nous reprochent, et dont nous n’osons à peine nous 
corriger” (M.vi.107-108). 3 

In the Epitre dédicatoire de Tancrède (1760) Voltaire commented 
favourably on the use of spectacle, even at a time when he was 
becoming increasingly hostile to Shakespeare and English dra- 
matic traditions in general: ‘Je sais bien que ce n’est pas un grand 
mérite de parler aux yeux; mais j’ose être stir que le sublime et le 
touchant portent un coup beaucoup plus sensible quand ils sont 
soutenus d’un appareil convenable, et qu’il faut frapper l'âme et les 
yeux à la fois’ (M.v.496-497). 

It was precisely the lack of this vitality, so prevalent in Shake- 
speare’s art that constituted for Voltaire the central fault of the 
French theatre. He analysed this deficiency at length in 1761 in the 
Appel à toutes les nations”: ‘Il est vrai qu’on nous reprocha, avec 
raison, que notre théâtre était une école continuelle d’une galan- 
terie et d’une coquetterie qui n’a rien de tragique. Dans les beautés 
frappantes de notre théâtre, il y avait un autre défaut caché, dont 
on ne s'était pas aperçu parce que le public ne pouvait pas avoir 
lui-même des idées plus fortes que celles des grands maîtres; ce 
défaut ne fut relevé que par Saint-Evremond; il dit que: nos pièces 
ne font pas une impression assez forte; que ce qui doit former la 
pitié fait tout au plus de la tendresse; que l'émotion tient lieu de 
saisissement, l’étonnement de l'horreur, qu’il manque à nos senti- 
ments quelque chose d’assez profond. Il faut avouer que Saint- 
Evremond a mis le doigt dans la plaie secrète du théâtre français’ 
(M.xxiv.218). 

In this particular article Voltaire related the lack of action in 
French drama to the technical disadvantages of the French stage, 
encumbered as it was until 1759, with sections of the audience, 
which seriously impeded changes of scenery and any energetic 


22 this was published in March 1761 and the Parallèle entre Otwai et Racine, 
and was a reply to two articles which traduit littéralement de anglais, by 
had appeared in the Journal encyclopé- Prévost. Reprinted in 1764 with the 
dique in 1760: Parallèle entre Shake- title of Du théâtre anglais under the 
speare et Corneille, traduit de l’anglais pseudonym Jérôme Carré. 
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movement on the part of the actors, which in turn had conditioned 
the growth of the static, declamatory tradition of French acting 
technique: ‘Il nous a presque toujours manqué un degré de cha- 
leur; nous avions tout le reste. L’origine de cette longueur, de 
cette faiblesse monotone venait probablement de la construction 
de nos théâtres, de la mesquinerie du spectacle. . . . Que pouvait- 
on faire sur une vingtaine de planches chargées de spectateurs? 
Quelle pompe, quel appareil pouvait parler aux yeux? Quelle 
grande action théâtrale pouvait être exécutée? Quelle liberté pou- 
vait avoir l’imagination du poète? Les pièces devaient être com- 
posées de longs récits; c’étaient de belles conversations plutôt 
qu’une action . . . Cette forme qui excluait toute action théâtrale, 
excluait aussi ces grandes expressions des passions, ces tableaux 
frappants des infortunes humaines, ces traits terribles et perçants 
qui arrachent le cœur, ou le touchent, et il fallait le déchirer” 
(M.xxiv.219). It is from this point onwards, however, that the 
dangers of the abuse of spectacle, which Voltaire had always 
recognised, receive an increasing emphasis in his thought on the 
subject. He continues: “Ce n’est que depuis quelques années que 
les acteurs ont enfin hasardé d’être ce qu’ils doivent être, des pein- 
tures vivantes; auparavant ils déclamaient. Nous savons et le 
public sait mieux que nous, qu’il ne faut pas prodiguer ces actions 
terribles et déchirantes; que plus elles font d’impression, bien 
amenées, bien ménagées, plus elles sont impertinentes quand elles 
sont hors de propos. Une piéce mal écrite, mal débrouillée, 
obscure, chargée d’incidents incroyables, qui n’a de mérite que 
celui d’un pantomime et d’un décorateur, n’est qu’un monstre 
dégotitant.... L’abus de l’action théâtrale peut faire rentrer la 
tragédie dans la barbarie. Que faut-il donc faire? Craindre tous les 
écueils; mais comme il est plus aisé de faire une belle décoration 
qu’une belle scéne, plus aisé d’indiquer des attitudes que de bien 
écrire, il est vraisemblable qu’on gâtera la tragédie en croyant la 
perfectionner’ (M.xxiv.220-221). 

Even throughout the later hostile stages of Voltaire’s critical 
outlook with regard to Shakespeare’s art, however, he never 
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rejected the notion of a more dynamic theatre in France, a theatre 
of action for which Shakespeare, despite his faults, was to remain 
the ideal: ‘J’avouerai que Shakespeare est de tous les auteurs tra- 
giques celui où l’on trouve le moins de ces scènes de pure conver- 
sation; il y a presque toujours quelque chose de nouveau dans 
chacune de ses scènes; c’est, à la vérité, aux dépens des règles, et 
de la bienséance et de la vraisemblance; c’est en entassant vingt 
années d'événements les uns sur les autres; c’est en mêlant le gro- 
tesque au terrible; c’est en passant d’un cabaret à un champ de 
bataille, et d’un cimetière à un trône; mais enfin il attache. L'Art 
serait d’attacher et de surprendre toujours, sans aucun de ces 
moyens irréguliers et burlesques tant employés sur les théâtres 
espagnols et anglais’ (M.xxxi.297), and defining the real nature of 
tragedy he continued: ‘Tout doit être action dans une tragédie; 
non que chaque scène doive être un événement, mais chaque scène 
doit servir à nouer ou à dénouer l'intrigue; chaque discours doit 
être une préparation ou un obstacle. C’est en vain qu’on cherche 
à mettre des contrastes entre les caractères dans ces scènes inutiles, 
si ces contrastes ne produisent rien’ (M.xxxi.297-298). 

Voltaire’s reservations and antipathy to certain aspects of the 
English stage do not date exclusively from the introduction of 
polemic issues concerning his reputation as a Shakespearean , 
scholar. Certainly Voltaire’s professional jealousy was aroused 
with the success of the new translations by La Place and Le Tour- 
neur, but in practice the effect of this on Voltaire’s criticism of 
Shakespeare resulted only in a change of emphasis rather than 
essence. Nevertheless Voltaire’s opposition to the Shakespearean 
theatre grew in proportion to the increasing favour and enthu- 
siasm which Shakespearean and English drama in general was 
inspiring in France in the eighteenth century. Although Voltaire’s 
views on Shakespeare, after his position as a leading authority on 
the English playwright had been usurped by the new school of 
Shakespearean scholars, became more outspokenly negative, it 
was not really until the last decade of his life that he resorted 
openly to contrived argument and unobjective critical invective. 
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Initially his campaign against Shakespeare was based on two 
levels of logically argued critical principle, to which he resorted 
frequently in other aspects of his thought. The first of these took 
the form of the application to Shakespeare’s art of the test of 
universality. In the chapter entitled Usages des xv‘ et xvr 
siècles, et de l’état des beaux-arts in the Essai sur les meurs* he 
asked: ‘pourquoi aucune pièce de Shakespeare n’a-t-elle pu passer 
la mer? C’est que le bon est recherché de toutes les nations. Un 
peuple qui aurait des tragédies, des tableaux, une musique unique- 
ment de son goût, et reprouvés de tous les autres peuples policés, 
ne pourra jamais se flatter justement d’avoir le bon goût en par- 
tage’ (M.xii.246-247). 

The principle behind the test of universality was justified in the 
Dissertation du traducteur sur l Héraclius de Caldéron: ‘Il y a cer- 
tainement un bon et un mauvais goût, si cela n’était pas, il n’y 
aurait aucune différence entre les chansons du Pont-Neuf et le 
second livre de Virgile; les chantres du Pont-Neuf seraient bien 
reçus à nous dire: nous avons notre goût; Auguste Nécène, 
Pollion, Varius avaient le leur, et la Samaritaine vaut bien l’Apol- 
lon palatin. Mais quels seront nos juges? diront les partisans de ces 
pièces irrégulières et bizarres. Qui? toutes les nations excepté vous 
. «++ Quand vous verrez les beaux morceaux de Cinna et d’Athalie 
applaudis sur les théâtres de l’Europe, depuis Pétersbourg jusqu’à 
Parme, concluez que ces tragédies sont admirables avec leurs 
défauts; mais si on ne joue jamais les vôtres que chez vous seuls, 
que pouvez-vous en conclure” (M.vii.538). 

À severe modification has now taken place to his early relati- 
vistic outlook which clashes sharply with the concessions that he 
was prepared to make in the Essay on epick poetry with its critical 
detachment from a French dominated literary yardstick. With 
more specific reference to Shakespeare, Voltaire wrote to Saurin 
in 1765: ‘Quant aux Anglais, je ne peux vous savoir mauvais gré 


* first published in 1756, but had form in the Mercure de France, 1745- 
previously appeared in fragmentary 1746. 
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de vous être un peu moqué de Gilles Shakespear; c'était un sau- 
vage qui avait de l'imagination; il a fait même quelques vers 
heureux, mais ses pièces ne peuvent plaire qu’à Londres, et au 
Canada. Ce n’est pas bon signe pour le goût d’une nation quand 
ce qu’elle admire ne réussit que chez elle’ (Best.12159), and the 
argument recurs even more forcibly in what can be regarded as 
the climax to theanti-Shakespeare campaign in Voltaire’s thought, 
namely the Lettre à l’ Académie française’ of 1776. The first part 
of this pamphlet was largely devoted to the establishment of Vol- 
taire’s own position as a translator of Shakespeare, and with 
emphasising the absurdities of the text of those plays which had 
been translated with a view to discrediting Le Tourneur’s work. 
In the seconde partie Voltaire comments: ‘Vous voyez, messieurs, 
que, dans les pays et dans le temps où les beaux-arts ont été le 
moins en honneur, il s’est pourtant trouvé des génies qui ont 
brillé au milieu des ténèbres de leur siècle. Ils tenaient de ce siècle 
où ils vécurent toute la fange dont ils étaient couverts; ils ne 
devaient qu’à eux-mêmes l'éclat qu’ils répandirent sur cette fange. 
Après leur mort ils furent regardés comme des dieux par leurs 
contemporains qui n’avaient rien vu de semblable . . . Il est vrai 
que l’Angleterre a l’Europe contre elle en ce seul point; la preuve 
en est qu'on n’a jamais représenté, sur aucun théâtre étranger, 
aucune des pièces de Shakespeare . . . j'avoue qu’on ne doit pas 


24 referring to the preface of L’Or- 
pheline léguée in which Saurin spoke of 
the ‘monstrueuses absurdités’ of Sha- 
kespeare’s plays. 

25 before the public reading on the 
25th of August, this pamphlet had al- 
ready been read at a private seance on 
the 3rd. It had been sent to Alembert 
on July 26th and was being printed in 
Geneva while it was being read at the 
Académie, where it was split into two 
divisions. After publication it met 
with much opposition both in France 
and England. In Paris appeared the 


Observations à messieurs de l Académie 

française au sujet d’une lettre à m. de 
Voltaire lue dans cette académie à la 
solennité de la Saint-Louis, le vingt-cinq 
Auguste, vulgairement aoüt, 1776, par 
m. le chevalier Rutlidge; and in 1777 in 
London: Discours sur Shakespeare et 
sur m. de Voltaire, par Joseph Baretti, 
secrétaire, par la correspondance étran- 
gère, de l’Académie Royale Britta- 
nique. Then, in addition, mrs Montagu 
published her defence of Shakespeare, 
translated by Le Tourneur in 1777 as 
the Apologie de Shakespeart. 
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condamner un artiste qui a suivi le goût de sa nation; mais on peut 
le plaindre de n’avoir contenté qu’elle” (M.xxx.365-367). 

Voltaire’s application of the test of universality to Shakespeare’s 
art was linked to a readoption of the principles of universal beauty 
and universal aesthetic standards, a re-statement of classical atti- 
tudes, and was a retrogressive step from the standpoint of rela- 
tivistic criticism. It would, however, be misleading to take this 
aspect of Voltaire’s Shakespearean criticism out of the polemic 
context of his struggle to retain his position as France’s most pro- 
minent anglicist, a struggle which he fought largely by discredit- 
ing the value of the work of his rivals. In this respect it is an over- 
simplification to take it as a bona fide measure of Voltaire’s critical 
perception. His level of argument, although by modern standards 
specious, was a process of logical reasoning which at most merely 
serves to define the range of Voltaire’s thought within an eigh- 
teenth century framework. 

If the first level of his Shakespearean argument was conducted 
ona point of ‘logic’, the second level was based on more closely 
argued aesthetic issues. Over and above the polemic controversy 
concerning Voltaire’s eclipse as a dramatist and authority on the 
English stage, there was undoubtedly a series of consistently held 
aesthetic objections which tend to place his position with regard 
to the English theatre and, in particular, Shakespeare, in a truer 
perspective. In the first place he never overcame his distaste for 
what he considered to be the unsubtle crudeness and directness of 
English dramatic style. ‘Bienséance’ formed an integral part of the 
structure of Voltairean taste, and with regard to the English stage 
this emerges very clearly in the second épitre to Zaire in 1736 
where Voltaire viewed the English indifference to the demands of 
‘bienséance’ ås actually impeding the dramatic impact of the play 
on the audience: ‘on doit leur répondre que c’est précisément cette 
nature qu’il faut éviter avec soin. Ce n’est pas méme connaitre le 
coeur humain de penser qu’on doit plaire davantage en présentant 
ces images licencieuses; au contraire, c’est fermer l’entrée de 
l’âme aux vrais plaisirs. Si tout est d’abord à découvrir on est 
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rassassié; il ne reste plus rien à désirer, et on arrive tout d’un coup 
à la longueur en croyant courir à la volupté. Voilà pourquoi la 
bonne compagnie a des plaisirs que les gens grossiers ne connais- 
sent pas. Les spectateurs, en ce cas, sont comme les amants qu’une 
jouissance trop prompte dégoûte: ce n’est qu’à travers cent images 
qu'on doit entrevoir ces idées qui feraient rougir, présentées de 
trop près. C’est ce voile qui fait le charme des honnêtes gens; il n’y 
a point pour eux de plaisir sans bienséance’ (M.ii.5 52-553). 
Whilst acknowledging the need for the French stage to adopt 
a more vigorous technique, Voltaire strongly objected to what he 
considered to be the gratuitous introduction of sensational devices 
to capture the attention of the public ona superficial level with no 
deeper aesthetic purpose behind them. In 1774 he wrote to 
Argental: ‘J’ay reçu votre projet du troisième acte*, et je vous 
remercie d’aider la faiblesse de mon imagination. Je vous suplie 
de ne pas imiter les comédiens italiens, quand vous craignez imiter 
Roy. Or ce seroit les imiter bien pauvrement que de donner un 
feu d’artifice sans autre raison que l’envie de la donner. Mais que 
ce feu d’artifice serve à expliquer un secret, à dénouer une intrigue, 
alors il me semble que c’est une invention trés agréable’ (Best. 
2798), and in 1760 he wrote to Lekain: ‘il ne faut jamais sacrifier 
l’élocution et le stile à l’apareil et aux attitudes; l’intérêt doit être 
dans les choses qu’on dit, & non pas dans de vaines décorations: 
Vapareil, la pompe, la position des acteurs, le jeu muet sont néces- 
saires; mais c'est quand il en résulte quelque beauté, c’est quand 
toutes ces choses ensemble redoublent le nœud et l'intérêt. Un 
tombeau, une chambre tendue en noir”, une potence, une échelle, 
des personnages qui se battent sur la scène, des corps morts qu’on 
enlève, tout celà est fort bon à montrer sur le pont neuf, avec la 
râreté, la curiosité; mais quand ces sublimes marionettes ne sont 
pas essentiellement liées au sujet, quand on les fait venir hors de 


26 Argental’s advice concerning the 27 an allusion to Charles Pierre 
Princesse de Navarre. Colardeau’s Caliste, performed 12 No- 
vember 1760; Registres, p.799a, Bren- 

ner 4865. 
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propos, et uniquement pour divertir les garçons perruquiers qui 
sont dans le parterre, on court un peu de risque d’avilir la scène 
française, et de ne ressembler aux barbares anglais que par leur 
mauvais côté; ces farces monstrueuses amuseront pendant quelque 
temps, et ne feront d’autre éffet que de dégoûter le public de ces 
nouveaux spectacles et des anciens’ (Best.8703). 

This reservation concerning spectacle forms a consistent feature 
in Voltaire’s thought with regard to the possible innovations that 
could be introduced into France via the English stage. Spectacle 
should only be used in conjunction with other equally important 
elements: ‘Il faut qu’il y ait un grand appareil au spectacle, c’est 
mon avis; mais il faut que cet appareil fasse toujours une situation 
intéressante et qui tienne les esprits en suspens . . . Tachons de 
parler à la fois aux yeux, aux oreilles et à l’âme; on critiquera mais 
ce ne sera qu’en pleurant. Je suis bien las des drames qui ne sont 
que des conversations; ils sont beaux, mais entre nous, ils sont à la 
glace’ (Best.10972)#. In 1760 he commented in a letter to mlle 
Clairon: ‘J’ai crié trente ou quarante ans qu’on nous donnât du 
spectacle dans nos conversations en vers appelés tragédies. Mais 
je crierai bien davantage si on changeait la scène en place de grève. 
Je vous conjure de rejeter cette abominable tentation’ (Best.8555). 

La Place’s translation which appeared during the years 1745- 
1749 marked an important crisis in Voltaire’s Shakespearean 
thought. Both as an author and critic his strategic position 
changed, although La Place’s views on Shakespeare coincided to 
a large extent with his own. His opinion of the English stage did 
not change, but the tone of his criticism did. 

In fact, with the gradual growth of interest in Shakespeare on 
the part of the French literary world, Voltaire’s attitude under- 
went a transformation from one of critical appreciation to one of 
denigration. As he lost his pre-eminence as the champion of 
Shakespearean vigour in the face of the stultified neo-classicism 


28 cf. M.iii.254; Best.8565; 8597, 


9123, 16318, 16974, 10354, 12687, 
2262a, 8642, 8643, 8692, M.v.406. 
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of the French eighteenth century stage, he adopted a new role: 
that of the defender of the great traditions of the seventeenth 
century French classical theatre against the crude barbaric effects 
of English influence, and with this a quasi-nationalistic element 
entered the issue. In 1762 he wrote to Duclos: ‘II n’est pas mal de 
rabattre un peu l’orgueil des Anglais qui se croient souverains du 
théâtre comme des mers et qui mettent sans façon Shakespear au 
dessus de Corneille’ (Best.9484). Defending Corneille, he had 
written to mme Du Deffand two years previously: ‘D’ailleurs je 
suis faché contre les Anglais. Non seulement ils m’ont pris Pondi- 
cheri à ce que je crois, mais ils viennent d'imprimer?” que leur 
Shakespear est infiniment supérieur à Corneille. Leur Shakespear 
madame est infiniment au dessous de Gille. Figurez vous madame, 
que la tragédie de Richard trois qu’ils comparent à Cinna, tient 
neuf années pour unité de temps, une douzaine de villes et de 
champs de batailles pour l’unité de lieu, et trente sept événements 
principaux pour unité d’action. Mais c’est une bagatelle. Au pre- 
mier acte Richard dit qu’ilest bossu et puant, et que pour se vanger 
de la nature, il va se mettre à être un hippocrite et un coquin. En 
disant ces belles choses, il voit passer un enterrement. C’est celuy 
du roi Henry six. Il arrête la bière, et la veuve qui conduit le 
convoy. La veuve jette les hauts cris. Elle luy reproche d’avoir tué 
son mari. Richard luy répond qu’il en est fort aise parce qu’il 
poura plus commodément coucher avec elle. La reine luy crache 
au visage, Richard la remercie et prétend que rien n’est si doux 
que son crachat. La reine l’appelle crapaud, je voudrais que mon 
crachat fut du poison; Eh bien madame tuez moy si vous voulez 
voyla mon épée. Elle la prend. Va, je n’ay pas le courage de te 
tuer. Eh bien, je vais donc me tuer moy méme. Non, ne te tue pas 
puisque tu m’a trouvée jolie. Elle va enterrer son mari, et les deux 
amants ne parlent plus d’amour le reste de la piéce. N’est-il pas 
vrai que si nos porteurs d’eau faisaient des piéces de téatre, ils les 


29 ‘Parallèle entre Shakespear et Cor- 
neille, traduit de l’anglais’, Journal 
encyclopédique, 15 October 1760. 
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feraient plus honnêtes? Je vous conte tout celà madame parceque 
jen suis plein. N’est il pas triste que le même pays qui a produit 
Neuton ait produit ces monstres et qu’il les admire?” (Best.8683). 

The attack on Shakespeare provides one of the most vivid 
illustrations of Voltaire’s skill in the use of biased argument, in 
which the flaw is concealed by the satirical presentation of ma- 
terial. Although in less polemically urgent issues he had pro- 
tested the futility of translating foreign poetry, he nevertheless 
sought to highlight the ‘barbarism’ of Shakespeare’s work by a 
blandly slanted rendering of the latter’s verse in conjunction with 
a satirical portrayal of the main sequence of events in the plays. 
Defending the nobility of the French dramatic tradition, he 
resorted to an uncharacteristic preciosity in an effort to shock the 
French with Shakespeare’s stylistic crudities. This emerges clearly 
in a letter to La Harpe in 1776: ‘Ma principale intention et le vrai 
but de mon travail sont que tout le public soit bien instruit de tout 
l’excés de la turpitude infâme qu’on ose opposer a la majesté de 
notre théâtre. Il est clair qu’on ne peut faire connaître cette infamie 
qu’en traduisant littéralement les gros mots du délicat Shake- 
speare; il est vrai qu’il ne faut pas prononcer a haute voix, dans le 
Louvre, ce qu’on prononce tous les jours si hardiment à Londres. 
M. d’Alembert ne s’abaissera pas jusqu’à faire sonner, devant des 
dames, la bête à deux dos, fils de putain, pisser, dépuceler, etc. Mais 
m. d’Alembert peut s’arréter 4 ces mots sacramentaux; il peut, en 
supprimant le mot propre, avertir le public qu’il n’ose pas traduire 
ce décent Shakespeare dans toute son énergie. Je pense que cette 
réticence et cette modestie plairont à l’assemblée qui entendra 
beaucoup plus de malice qu’on ne lui en dira. . . . Je sais bien que 
Corneille a de grands défauts; je ne l’ai que trop dit; mais ce sont 
les défauts d’un grand homme, et Rimer a eu bien raison de dire 
que Shakespeare n’était qu’un vilain singe’ (Best.19119). This 
letter contrasts sharply with the views that he had expressed in the 
Articles extraits de la Gazette littéraire in 1764: ‘Une épigramme, 
un madrigal peuvent gagner dans une traduction, une tragédie ne 
peut jamais que perdre. C’est que l’auteur, en composant, a 
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toujours été animé par le génie et parle sujet dontil était rempli, et 
le traducteur en s’étudiant à copier les idées et les expressions d’un 
autre, perd nécessairement de vue tout l’ensemble; cet asservisse- 
ment éteint enthousiasme’ (M.xxiv.173). 

In the same year, however, he began to justify his method of 
translating Shakespeare literally in the Avertissement du traduc- 
teur prefacing Jules César. His previously stated principle that the 
translator should only aspire to translate the spirit and not the 
literal word structure was again openly contradicted: ‘C’est aux 
lecteurs de toutes les nations de prononcer entre l’un et l’autre. ... 
Pour bien instruire de ce procès, il a fallu faire une traduction 
exacte. On a mis en prose ce qui est en prose dans la tragédie de 
Shakespeare, on a rendu les vers blancs ce qui est en vers blancs, 
et presque toujours vers pour vers; ce qui est familier et bas est 
traduit avec familiarité et bassesse. On peut traduire un poète en 
exprimant seulement le fond de ses pensées, mais pour le bien faire 
connaitre, pour donner une idée juste de sa langue, il faut traduire 
non seulement les pensées mais tous les accessoires’ (M.vii.435, 
cf. Best.9892, 9682). With reference to the translation of Shake- 
speare’s verse, Voltaire attempted to emphasise the superficial 
skill required to compose in the English tradition of blank verse, 
compared to the enormous technical difficulties to be overcome in 
the writing of French tragedies: ‘Je n’ai qu’un mot à ajouter, c’est 
que les vers blancs ne coûtent que la peine de les dicter; cela n’est 
pas plus difficile à faire qu’une lettre. Si on s’avise de faire des 
tragédies en vers blancs, et de les jouer sur notre théâtre, la tragé- 
die est perdue. Dès que vous ôtez la difficulté, vous ôtez le mérite’ 
(M.vii.437). 

Whilst this principle concerning the aesthetic superiority of 
writing in a more technically difficult medium served in this case 
a purely polemic purpose, it was nevertheless a recurring theme in 
Voltaire’s general outlook on poetic theory. Blank verse in the 
Shakespeare controversy forms what was perhaps one of the more 
consistent critical issues in Voltaire’s thought. In 1764 he wrote 
to Saurin that the vigorous action in Shakespeare’s plays captures 
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the attention of the audience by means of a superficial sensational- 
ism which tends to obscure the virtues of the more elegant, 
rational serene verse of Corneille: ‘s’il avait sçu être un peu plus 
intéressant dans ses autres pièces, et moins déclamateur, il aurait 
réformé le théâtre anglais, que Gilles Shakespear a fait naître et a 
gâté; mais ce Gilles Shakespear, avec toute sa barbarie et son ridi- 
cule, a comme Lopez de Véga, des traits si naifs et si vrais, et un 
fracas d’action si imposant, que tous les raisonnements de Pierre 
Corneille sont à la glace en comparaison du Tragique de ce Gilles. 
On court encor à ses pièces, et on s’y plait en les trouvant absurdes. 
... Les Anglais ont un autre avantage sur nous, c’est de se passer 
de la rime. Le mérite de nos grands poëtes est souvent dans la 
difficulté de la rime surmontée, et le mérite des poëtes anglais est 
souvent dans l'expression de la nature’ (Best.10890), and the same 
classically tinged outlook concerning the relative technical difh- 
culties faced by Corneille as compared to Shakespeare had already 
emerged two years earlier in a letter to George Keate: “Vétre 
Shakespear était bien heureux, il pouvait faire des Tragédies 
moitié prose, moitié vers, et quels vers encor. Ils ne sont certaine- 
ment pas élégants et chatiez, comme ceux de Pope, et comme le 
Caton d’Adisson; il se donnait la liberté de changer de lieu présque 
à chaque scène, d’entasser trente à quarante actions les unes sur 
les autres, de faire durer une pièce vingt cinq ans, de mêler les 
bouffoneries au Tragique. Son grand mérite à mon avis, consiste 
dans des peintures fortes et naïves, de la vie humaine. Corneille 
avait assurément une carrière plus difficile à remplir; il fallait 
vaincre continuellement la difficulté de la rime, ce qui est un tra- 
vail prodigieux; il fallait s’asservir à l’unité de temps, de lieu, 
d’action, ne faire jamais entrer ni sortir un acteur, sans une raison 
intéressante; lier toujours une intrigue avec art, et la dénouer avec 
vraisemblance; faire parler tous les héros avec une éloquence 
nôble, et ne rien dire qui pût choquer les oreilles délicates d’une 


30 referring to James Thomson’s was an adaptation, not a translation as 
Tancrede and Sigisminda of which stated by Brenner. 
Saurin’s tragedy Blanche et Guiscard 
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cour pleine d’esprit, et d’une académie composée de gens trés 
savants, et très difficiles’ (Best.95 26). 

The classical nature of the critical standards which Voltaire in 
this letter applies to Shakespeare’s art was an appeal to authori- 
tarian aesthetic principles in the face of the growing reputation in 
France ofa dramatist whose genius, by its indisputable greatness, 
pointed to the essential fallacy of French critical attitudes, a non- 
relativistic inflexibility and unadaptability which Voltaire had 
specifically condemned in earlier stages of his thought, but which 
he was forced to readopt in order to confront in rational terms 
what he considered to be a pernicious foreign influence, with an 
argument aesthetically acceptable to the main body of French 
conservative criticism. 

The whole issue was, he asserted, an affair of taste, but in the 
Shakespeare controversy he did not assert the relativistic impli- 
cations of this. Taste now became the absolute arbiter of art once 
again, merely an alternative vehicle for the application of the 
principle of universal beauty and the test of universality. In many 
ways perhaps the test of universality had always remained for 
Voltaire a basis for the concrete identification of ‘le bon goût”: 
‘Cette dispute, étant une affaire de goût, il semble qu’il n’y ait rien 
à répliquer aux Anglais. Qui pourrait empêcher une nation entière 
d’aimer mieux un poéte de son pays que celui d’un autre? On ne 
peut prouver à tout un peuple qu’il a du plaisir mal à propos mais 
on peut fair les autres nations juge entre le théâtre de Paris et celui 
de Londres’ (M.xxiv.192). Voltaire’s whole attitude towards 
Shakespeare was a curious combination of firmly held aesthetic 
principle, only partly associable with the trend of his ideas in the 
main body of his critical thought, and specious methods of argu- 
ment. Commentators have tended to seize exclusively on the 
latter aspect, and to take this as a mark of his naivety in critical 
matters. In fact, as Voltaire himself was aware, he was fighting 
through Shakespeare an increasingly desperate rear-guard action: 
‘On dit a la honte de notre nation, qu’il y a un grand parti com- 
posé de faiseurs de drames et de tragédies en prose secondé par 
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des Welches qui croient être du parlement d’ Angleterre. Tous ces 
messieurs, dit on, abjurent Racine et m’immolent à leur divinité 
étrangère. Il n’y a point dexemple d’un pareil renversement 
d'esprit, et d’une pareille turpitude. Les Gilles et les Pierrots de la 
foire St. Germain il y a cinquante ans étaient des Cinna et des 
Polyeucte en comparaison des personnages de cet ivrogne de 
Shakespear que m. le Tourneur appelle /e dieu du théâtre. Je suis 
si en colère de tout cela, que je ne vous parle point de la décadence 
affreuse où va retomber mon petit pays’ (Best.19131)*. Thus Vol- 
taire’s position was one of entrenchment which necessitated the 
erection of crude intellectual defences. By 1776 however he 
realised that the battle was lost; he wrote to Argental resignedly: 
‘Mon cher ange, l’abomination de la désolation est dans le temple 
du seigneur. Le Kain, aussi en colère que vous l’êtes dans votre 
lettre du 24, me dit que presque toute la jeunesse de Paris est pour 
le Tourneur, que les échafauds et les bordels anglais emportent 
sur le théâtre de Racine et sur les belles scènes de Corneille, qu’il 
n’y a plus rien de grand et de décent a Paris que les Gilles de 
Londres, et qu'enfin on va donner une tragédie en prose où ily a 
une assemblée de bouchers qui fera un merveilleux effet. J’ai vu 
finir le règne de la raison et du goût. Je vais mourir en laissant la 
France barbare” (Best.19094). 

The publication in 1776 of Le Tourneur’s Shakespeare traduit 
de I’ anglais® initiated the climax of Voltaire’s indignation at the 
reputation that Shakespeare’s works were gaining in French eyes, 
and this forced him to make his ‘déclaration de guerre contre 
l'Angleterre” (Best.19114), which lasted throughout 1776. The 
casting aside of critical objectivity and the mounting note of 
invective was in itself an acknowledgment on Voltaire’s part of 
the final eclipse of the French classical theatre by a foreign drama- 
tist. Angrily he wrote to Argental: ‘Auriez vous lu deux volumes 


#lin Best.19126 Alembert had in- 32 complete edition 1776-1781, com- 
formed Voltaire that ‘Malheureuse- prising twenty volumes. 
ment il y a parmi ces gens de lettres 
bien des déserteurs et des faux frères’. 
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de ce misérable® dans lesquels il veut nous faire regarder Shake- 
spear comme le seul modèle de la véritable Tragédie? Il l'appelle, 
le dieu du théâtre. Il sacrifie tous les Français, sans exception, à son 
idole, comme on sacrifiait autrefois des cochons à Cérès. Il ne 
daigne pas même nommer Corneille et Racine; ces deux grands 
hommes sont seulement enveloppés dans la proscription générale, 
sans que leurs noms soient prononcés. Il y a déjà deux tomes 
imprimés de ce Shakespear qu’on prendrait pour des pièces de la 
foire faites il y a deux cents ans. .. Avez vous lu son abominable 
grimoire dont il y aura encor cing volumes? avez vous une haine 
assez vigoureuse contre cet impudent imbécile? Souffrirez vous 
Paffront qu’il fait à la France? . . Le sang pétille dans mes vieilles 
veines en vous parlant de lui’ (Best.19082). 

Voltaire was now prepared to embrace any argument to support 
his cause. He even suggested to Vaines that Shakespeare’s great- 
ness was an illusion caused by skilful acting and presentation: 
‘Je sais que Garrik a pu faire illusion par son jeu qui est, dit on, 
très pittoresque; il aura pu représenter très naturellement les 
passions que Shakespeare a défigurées, en les outrant d’une 
manière ridicule, et quelques Anglais se seront imaginé que 
Shakespear vaut mieux que Corneille, parce que Garrik est supé- 
rieur à Molé’ (Best.19144). 

The extravagancies of Voltaire’s polemic position during the 
Shakespeare controversy should not however obscure the critical 
motivation behind his attitude. His views were based on a desire 
to defend the great traditions of French art against, as he saw it, 
mounting artistic decadence. Shakespeare’s influence came to 
signify for him the spearhead of this process of decadence in the 
French theatre. To a large measure Voltaire did not criticise 
Shakespearean drama per se, but only Shakespeare as the symbol 
of all that was undesirable and unacceptable to French traditions 
of aesthetic practice. Hence the attack concentrated as much on 


33 Le Tourneur. audience with regard to the value of a 
34 this argument concerning the play had occurred before in Voltaire’s 
actors’ capability to deceive an thought (Best.442). 
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Shakespeare’s French imitators as on Shakespeare himself: ‘Je me 
console par le succès de ce Romeo” et par le succés de tous ces 
ouvrages absurdes écrits en stile barbare dont nos Welches ont 
été si souvent les duppes. Il faut qu’une pièce passablement écritte 
soit ignorée quand les pièces visigotes sont courues. - - - O Molière 
Molière le bon temps est passé! Qui vous eût dit qu’on rirait un 
jour au théatre de Racine, et qu’on pleurerait au vôtre, vous eût 
bien etonné . . . Il nous manquait une tragédie en prose, nous 
allons l’avoir®t. C’en est fait, le monde va finir, l’antéchrist est 
venu” (Best.16838), and in 1769 referring to Ducis’s Hamlet: 
‘Vous avez sans doute vu Hamlet. Les ombres vont devenir a la 
mode; j’ai ouvert modestement la carrière, on va y courir à bride 
abattue, demandavo acqua, non tempesta. J'ai voulu animer un 
peu le théâtre en y mettant plus d’action, et tout actuellement est 
action, et pantomime; il n’y a rien de si sacré dont on n’abuse. 
Nous allons tomber en tout dans l’outré et dans le gigantesque, 
adieu les beaux vers, adieu les sentiments du cœur, adieu tout . . . 
les pièces de théâtre ne seront plus que des tours de passe-passe. 
On a voulu tout perfectionner, et tout a dégénéré’ (Best.14963). 

It was in fact the way in which Shakespearean influence mani- 
fested itself in France that aroused Voltaire’s hostility. In a cer- 
tain sense it is thus questionable to detect a hiatus between Vol- 
taire’s earlier attitude to Shakespeare and his later position. His 
early approach was a line of critical thought dealing with Shake- 
speare directly; the second line of thought dealt with the implica- 
tions of Shakespearean influence for French art. There is no real 
question of a contradiction or volte-face. The two phases of his 
thought function on different levels and concern different prob- 
lems. 

In order to gain a realistic understanding of Voltaire’s critical 
relationship with England, Shakespeare’s influence must be 


35 Roméo et Juliette, a five act verse 36 a reference to Sedaine’s Maillard; 
tragedy by Ducis, performed 27 July Brenner 5889, Registres, p.834. 
1772; Brenner 5889. See Besterman’s 
commentary to this letter. 
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placed in its correct perspective. Certainly he plays a greater role 
in Voltaire’s critical thought than any other single English writer, 
but he did not necessarily teach Voltaire the most. From this 
point of view Voltaire owes his greatest debt to the English 
theatre as a whole. At no time did Shakespeare remain anything 
for Voltaire other than a barbarian of genius to be introduced into 
the French theatre in an extremely modified form. He remained 
the common denominator of the English stage, combining the 
best and the worst characteristics. Voltaire certainly owes a 
dramatic debt to Shakespeare, but then he owes similar debts to 
Dryden, Otway, Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Steele, 
Cibber and Addison. 

Moreover Voltaire’s basic assumptions with regard to Shake- 
speare never really underwent any fundamental change. From 
the outset his taste had been offended by the apparent formless- 
ness of dramatic construction, the crudeness of the verse and the 
indifference to the rules. During the first phase of his thought, 
however, he was prepared to view these faults in a relativistic 
light. His aim was then to introduce into France the beauties of 
Shakespeare’s art, which, he saw, were obscured for the French 
by these faults, and it was here that his critical contribution lay. 
But as soon as French artists and critics seemed, in Voltaire’s 
eyes, to be forgetting their classical heritage in the flood of 
enthusiasm for England, the emphasis in Voltaire’s thought 
changed, and the positive comments on Shakespeare’s beauties 
became less frequent, but at no time were they denied”. 

Shakespeare remained for Voltaire essentially the most vivid ma- 
nifestation of crude genius at that stage of aesthetic development 
before it became art: ‘c’est le chaos de la tragédie; dans lequelilya 
cent traits de lumière’ (Best.14179), and asis the case with so much 
of Voltaire’s criticism, external factors were to decide on which 
aspect, crudity or genius, he would choose to concentrate. 


37 the first aggressive anti-Shake- ence to the ‘scènes bouffonnes’ in a 
speare reference in the Correspondance letter to Argental (Best.7043). 
does not occur until 1758 with a refer- 
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The Voltatrean achievement 


Conclusion 


Voltaire’s contribution towards the maturation of French literary 
criticism can be defined at various levels. The most consistent 
element to emerge in the views of his commentators is the defini- 
tion of his method and aesthetic philosophy in terms of ‘classicism’ 
with the implicit, and sometimes explicit, corollaries of narrow 
conservatism and negativity. The lowest ebb in Voltaire’s for- 
tunes as a literary critic is marked in France perhaps by Faguet’s 
dismissal of his work as being that of ‘un classique qui ne com- 
prend à peu près rien al’antiquité’ (Etudes littéraires: Dix-huitiéme 
siècle, p.249), and in England by Saintsbury’s comment to the 
effect that Voltaire was not really interested in literature at all 
(ii.515). With more recent critics such as Naves his reputation has 
been retrieved somewhat, yet the accusation that he held retro- 
gressive critical attitudes still casts its shadow over Voltaire’s 
achievement. Certainly many obstacles stand in the way of a 
definitive assessment. One of the principal difficulties is the dis- 
covery that in this field there are at least two Voltaires, the 
theorist and the practitioner, and more often than not the two can 
not be reconciled. There is a lack of coincidence between the 
theory and the practice which makes it extremely difficult to 
reach a valid general conclusion with regard, for example, to Vol- 
taire’s relationship to the eighteenth century dramatic scene. 
Here, more than in any other aspect of his critical activity, it is the 
problem of polemic engagement which tends to obscure the real 
nature of the issues with which he was concerned as a critic. 
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Because he looks simultaneously to the future and to the past, 
there is in nearly all the major positions that he adopted a degree 
of ambiguity and inconclusiveness which for some would vitiate 
his criticism from the outset. Yet this very inconclusiveness serves 
almost as the measure of his modernity. In order to comprehend 
his accomplishment, Voltaire’s attitude towards the literature of 
the past, that of the immediate past of seventeenth century France 
as well as that of the ancients, has to be seen in its Voltairean con- 
text; only then can the whole question of his ‘classicism’ be 
meaningfully formulated. Certainly in the theoretical aspects of 
his work, especially in connection with dramatic issues, the prin- 
ciples of ancient art which had filtered through to seventeenth 
century France in modified form through the medium of the 
Italian Renaissance critics, form a fairly substantial framework of 
reference in his dramatic thought (see Melcher, Romanic review, 
xxix.163-166); to see his attitude towards both the ancients them- 
selves and the seventeenth century French classicists in terms of 
an uncritical adoption of their theories, however, with the impli- 
cation of a rejection of, or blindness to the new concepts which 
were emerging in the eighteenth century theatre, would be mis- 
leading. Only in extreme polemic circumstances did Voltaire’s 
critical attitudes take on retrogressive implications. He never 
failed to look back with pride on the dramatic achievements of the 
seventeenth century, but imitation of their methods and approach 
played no really positive part in his critical programme for the 
rebirth of French cultural greatness. On the contrary he speci- 
fically pointed to the imitation of seventeenth century traditions 
as being the root cause of eighteenth century theatrical decadence 
(Best.14891, 11262). The only model for the eighteenth century 
dramatists should be nature, and this should form in his view the 
essential link between the ancients, the great seventeenth century 
classicists, and the eighteenth century. The theatre should, in 
other words, be a continuation of the spirit of greatness, an imita- 
tion of essence rather than of externals: ‘Love, duty, treason, 
ambition, jealousy, romances, intrigues, a child, a mistress lost 
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and recovered. All this is old topic. No more digging in these 
exhausted mines. Passions but few. He that said first, odi et amo, 
said well, the second was but a perrot, a third would deviate from 
the way. Hence affectation coming in play. . . . But let us stik to 
nature, and tho Raphael has handled a subject let us work it 
again and trust to nature. Let us do as we had no pattern but 
nature it self, there are ten thousand shades in the same colour’ 
(Notebooks, i.83-84; see also ii.304). This theme of the undesir- 
ability of directly imitating the great works of the past, and of the 
necessity at the same time to emulate their level of greatness in a 
way which would harmonise with the differing conditions and 
requirements of the eighteenth century, formed the point of 
departure, not arrival, for Voltaire’s whole critical philosophy. 
Moliére is great, but his greatness is definable only within a 
seventeenth century context (Notebooks, ii.353). 

Furthermore Voltaire’s criticism did not express itself in the 
form of a negative condemnation and rejection of contemporary 
art. In the Conseils à un journaliste he explained his position with 
care: ‘Il est juste de donner la préférence à Molière sur les comiques 
de tous les temps et de tous les pays; mais ne donnez point l’exclu- 
sion... Molière est le premier, mais il serait injuste et ridicule de ne 
pas mettre “Le Joueur” à côté de ses meilleures pièces. Refuser 
son estime aux Ménechmes et ne pas s’amuser beaucoup au Léga- 
taire universel, serait d’un homme sans justice et sans goût; et qui 
ne se plaît pas à Regnard n’est pas digne d’admirer Molière. . . . 
Osez avouer avec courage que beaucoup de nos petites pièces 
comme 

Le Grondeur (Brueys & Palaprat) 
Le Galant Jardinier (Dancourt) 
i La Pupille (Fagan) 
Le Double Veuvage 
L'Esprit de Contradiction | (Dufresny) 
La Coquette de Village 
Le Florentin (La Fontaine) 
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sont au-dessus de la plupart des petites pièces de Molière; je dis 
au-dessus par la finesse des caractères, par l’esprit dont la plupart 
sont assaisonnées et même par la bonne plaisanterie. . . . Quand on 
donnera des ouvrages pleins de mœurs et où l’on trouve de Pin- 
térêt, comme Le Préjugé à la Mode, quand les Français seront 
assez heureux pour qu’on leur donne une pièce telle que ‘Le Glo- 
tieux’, gardez-vous bien de vouloir rabaisser leur succès, sous 
prétexte que ce ne sont pas des comédies dans le goût de Molière; 
évitez ce malheureux entêtement qui ne prend sa source que dans 
l'envie; ne cherchez point à proscrire les scènes attendrissantes qui 
se trouvent dans ces ouvrages; car lorsqu'une comédie outre le 
mérite qui lui est propre, a encore celui d’intéresser, il faut être 
de bien mauvaise humeur pour se fâcher qu’on donne au publicun 
plaisir de plus’ (M.xxii.247-248). A similar critical approach was 
advocated with regard to tragedy: ‘Il y a apparence que les bons 
auteurs du siècle de Louis x1v dureront autant que la langue fran- 
çaise; mais ne découragez pas leurs succésseurs en assurant que la 
carrière est remplie, et qu’il n’y a plus de place. Corneille n’est pas 
assez intéressant; souvent Racine n’est pas assez tragique. L’au- 
teur de Venceslas celui de Rhadamiste et d’Electre, avec leurs 
grands défauts, ont des beautés particulières qui manquent à ces 
deux grands hommes’ (M.xxii.249). 

It is only with this dimension of historical awareness to his 
thought in mind, that one can say that many of Voltaire’s main 
points of reference in the formulation of his critical judgements on 
the contemporary dramatic scene were gleaned from the great 
examples of French classical art. Here Voltaire’s purpose was 
quite specific, and can in no way be taken as an indication of an 
intellectually passive approach. He envisaged his function as a 
critic in entirely practical terms. If criticism was to be of any value 
at all, it must serve an aesthetically constructive purpose, and this, 
in Voltaire’s view, could best be achieved by highlighting the 
faults as well as the beauties of those examples of art which are 
generally acknowledged to be ‘great’. The lessons of art were to 
be taken from the merits and, above all, the mistakes of authors of 
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established reputation. This in part explains his ignorance of, or 
professed indifference to, certain eighteenth century artists, Mari- 
vaux and Beaumarchais being perhaps the most prominent 
examples of his critical neglect. The aesthetic purpose behind his 
critical policy was however clarified at an early stage, and the 
principle received a frequent restatement. In the Lettres sur 
Œdipe for example he wrote: ‘Et quelles fautes voudrait-on que 
l’on relevât? Seraient-ce celles des auteurs médiocres, dont on 
ignore tout, jusqu'aux défauts? C’est sur les imperfections des 
grands hommes qu’il faut attacher sa critique; car si le préjugé 
nous faisait admirer leurs fautes, bientôt nous les imiterions, et il 
se trouverait peut-étre que nous n’aurions pris de ces célébres 
écrivains que l’exemple de mal faire’ (M.ii.35, see also Best.1935). 

In the section devoted to Rodogune in the Commentaires sur 
Corneille Voltaire anticipated the accusations of negativity which 
have been levelled against him on this point: ‘On trouverait peut- 
être que j’ai examiné cette pièce avec des yeux trop sévères; mais 
ma réponse sera toujours que je n’ai entrepris ce commentaire 
que pour étre utile; que mon dessein n’a pas été de donner de 
vaines louanges à un mort, qui n’en a pas besoin, et à qui je donne 
d’ailleurs tous les éloges qui lui sont dus; qu’il faut éclairer les 
artistes, et non les tromper, que je n’ai pas cherché malignement à 
trouver des défauts. . . . Admirons le génie mâle et fécond de 
Corneille; mais pour la perfection de l’art, connaissons ses fautes 
ainsi que ses beautés’ (M.xxxi.600). Voltaire’s admiration for the 
seventeenth century artists did not lead to a policy of critical 
hostility and automatic condemnation when confronted with the 
more insipid dramatic productions of the eighteenth century. His 
letter to Vauvenargues in 1743 is illuminating: “Les inventeurs 
ont le premier rang à juste titre dans la mémoire des hommes... de 
quel ceil devons-nous donc les regarder, quand nous songeons au 
temps où Corneille a écrit? J’ai toujours dit: Multae sunt man- 
siones in domo patris mei. . . .Moliére ne m’a point empêché d’es- 
timer Le Glorieux de M. Destouches; Rhadamiste m’a ému, méme 
après Phèdre . . . Mais il y a des choses si sublimes dans Corneille 
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au milieu de ses froids raisonnements, et même des choses si 
touchantes, qu'il doit être respecté avec ses défauts. .… Il n’y a 
que le temps qui puisse fixer le prix de chaque chose: le public 
commence toujours par être ébloui. ... Le grand nombre des 
juges décide a la longue d’aprés les voix du petit nombre éclairé’ 
(Best.2567). 

This in effect forms the substance of Voltaire’s intellectual 
relationship with classicism. His constant appeal to the art of the 
French classical writers was not made on the basis of admiration 
for them simply as classicists. It was more positive than that: 
Voltaire was trying to establish solid principles of dramatic 
judgement which did not rely on untried theoretical ideas, an 
approach which coincided with his rejection of abstract critical 
schemes. He wished to draw his standards from works whose 
validity had been indisputably demonstrated in a practical sense. 
It is therefore a position of logicality rather than intellectual sub- 
mission that Voltaire adopted on this point. If his notion of prac- 
tical usefulness in criticism was to be realised, then his criteria had 
to come from the art of the previous age, since it was only against 
the work of the previous age that the true test of the value of art 
could be applied: this was the measure of its survival against the 
passing of time. The art of the seventeenth century was therefore 
in some measure for Voltaire merely a more dependable means 
to critical objectivity: “Time alone can ensure the reputation of 
literary works. My tragedies are of little account, and even if they 
had some slight merit their success can only be ensured after a 
very considerable time. . . . Posterity alone will regulate the rank 
of each, and neither you nor I can foresee its judgment’ (Best. 
4502), and to Argental in 1758: ‘il n’y a de médailles que celles que 
la postérité donne’ (Best.6950). 

It was therefore within the context of thisapproachto the French 
classicists that Voltaire made his recurring references to speci- 
fically ‘classical’ concepts in his assessment of the productions of 
the eighteenth century theatre. He was not trying to re-establish 
classicism; he was trying to revive the greatness behind it. 
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In the eighteenth century, art, thought Voltaire, was rapidly 
degenerating into artifice because dramatists had departed from 
fundamental aesthetic principles belonging not exclusively to 
classicism, although this might have been the best expression of 
them, but to the very nature of art. This is where the ‘absolutism’ 
of Voltaire’s aesthetics lies. 

For Voltairethe clean outlines of classical art had been blurred in 
the eighteenth century by, forexample, the precious sophistication 
of the work of Marivaux, and it was principally on account of these 
artificial intellectualised elements (“beaucoup de métaphysique et 
peu de naturel’) that Marivaux’s art was condemned, and its im- 
portance minimised, in Voltaire’s thought (Best.464, 569, 478, 967, 
993). In the Voltairean context classicism represented an abstract 
ideal of perfection in art rather than a specific relationship with 
certain artists or aesthetic principles. The purpose of art for Vol- 
taire was precisely this achievement of perfection’. 

An additional factor to consider when defining the nature of 
Voltaire’s classical tendencies, is of course the close polemic 
involvement of many of his earlier statements with the issues at 
stake in the quarrel of the ancients and the moderns. The whole 
movement of the argument contained in the preface to Œdipe for 
example was directed against the external challenge of La Motte’s 
tragic theories (M.ii.48, 51, 52). 

Moreover, despite the polemic attention that Voltaire devoted 
to the defence of classical ideas in this preface, in fact they play 
a surprisingly small part in his method of assessment. A priori 
theories in the theatre, as in any other genre were always, in the 
final analysis, suspect when it came to the actual practice of criti- 
cism: “Ona beaucoup et trop écrit depuis Aristote sur la tragédie. 
Les deux grandes règles sont que les personnages intéressent et 
que les vers soient bons’ (Best.9172). ‘Il vaut mieux certainement 
donner quelque chose de bon en trois actes que d’en donner cinq 

1 note in this respect the ideal of 
perfectionism in the Dédicace to 


Zulime (M.iv.7). 
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insipides pour se conformer à usage’ (Best.5247). ‘Touttes ces 
idées que chacun a dans sa tête de la manière dont on pourrait 
conduire autrement une pièce nouvelle, ne serviront jamais qu’à 
refroidir un auteur, à luy ôter tout son entousiasme. On poura 
gagner quelque chose du côté de l’historique, et on perdra tout 
Pintérest. Si Corneille avait suivi dans le Cid le plan de l’Acadé- 
mie, le Cid était à la glace’ (Best.8523). 

In both theory and practice Voltaire was concerned with the 
revival of the spirit of classical greatness, not the pedantic applica- 
tion of the past’s rules of dramatic conduct. Certainly he wanted 
to rediscover the greatness of French seventeenth century art, to 
see France again at the pinnacle of her cultural achievement, but 
the uncritical re-establishment of by-gone methods was not 
acceptable to him. 

The whole approach to the rules of classicism in his criticism 
was very carefully defined. The unities were a useful guide, but 
they were never accepted or applied dogmatically and they were 
generally kept in historical perspective, a perspective which 
emerges implicitly even in the Walpole letter? where a narrow 
classicism was certainly invoked in the polemic heat of the 
Shakespeare controversy. 

It is impossible however to say without reservations that he 
was a ‘follower’ of either the ancients or the French classicists. 
He admired the ancients, but recognised that their art was only 
the start of a long process of dramatic perfection: ‘Je ne prétends 
pas que la scène française l’ait emporté en tout sur celle des Grecs, 
et doive la faire oublier. Les inventeurs ont toujours la premiére 
place dans la mémoire des hommes; mais quelque respect qu’on 
ait pour ces premiers génies, cela n’empéche pas que ceux qui les 
ont suivis ne fassent souvent beaucoup plus de plaisir . . . On ad- 
mire Sophocle, mais combien de nos bons auteurs tragiques ont- 
ils de traits de maîtres que Sophocle eût fait gloire d’imiter, s’il 
fût venu après eux. Les Grecs auraient appris de nos grands 


2 Best.14179 with reference to the which Greek and French playwrights 
different nature of the audiences at aimed their plays. 
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modernes à faire des expositions plus adroites, à lier les scènes les 
unes aux autres par cet art imperceptible qui ne laisse jamais le 
théâtre vide, et qui fait venir et sortir avec raison les personnages. 
.… Ce grand mérite de l’art n’était point connu aux inventeurs de 
Part. Le choc des passions, ces combats de sentiments opposés, 
ces discours animés de rivaux et de rivales, ces contestations inté- 
ressantes, où l’on dit ce que l’on doit dire, ces situations si bien 
ménagées, les auraient étonnés’ (M.iv.494-495). His attitude was 
historically based in the sense that he recognised that the ancients 
were writing in accordance with a set of social-moral principles 
which bore little relevance to conditions in eighteenth century 
France. In 1764 he wrote to Chabanon: ‘Vous avez parfaitement 
saisi le mérite d’ Homére; mais vous sentez bien, monsieur, qu’on 
ne doit pas plus écrire aujourd’hui dans son goût qu’on ne doit 
combattre à la manière d’Achille et de Sarpédon’ (Best.11233). 
With regard to the French classicists Voltaire’s position was 
equally clear (Wotebooks, i.84; Best.3989). Commentators have 
made much of the narrow polemic purpose which has been attri- 
buted to the Commentaires sur Corneille. The attitudes and 
opinions that Voltaire expressed here, however, were hardly in- 
consistent with the position that he adopted with regard to 
Corneille at other stages of his thought. Corneille was a great 
artist, but a great artist with faults: the perfect subject for con- 
structive critical commentary within Voltaire’s definition of criti- 
cism, namely to serve a useful purpose by highlighting the faults 
committed by great artists. Thus defining the purpose behind the 
edition to Duclos in 1761 he wrote: ‘C’est donc en rendant justice 
à ce grand homme et en même temps en marquant les vices du 
langage où il peut être tombé et même les fautes contre son art que 
je me propose de faire une édition in 4° de ses ouvrages’ (Best. 
8979). In this letter too, he defined what he considered to be the 
essence of Corneille’s greatness: ‘Ce qu’il y a de beau chez lui est 
si sublime qu’il rend précieux tout ce qui est moins digne de son 
génie. Il me semble que nous devons le regarder du même œil que 
les Grecs voyaient Homère, le premier en son genre, et l’unique 
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même avec ses défauts. C’est un si grand mérite d’avoir ouvert la 
carrière, les inventeurs sont si au-dessus des autres hommes que 
la postérité pardonne leurs grandes fautes’ (loc. cit.). Again in 
1761 Voltaire emphasised the real nature of his aims with regard 
to his commentary on Corneille to the duc de Nivernois: ‘L’Avi- 
lissement que quelques fanatiques semblent avoir voulu jeter sur 
notre théâtre, est encor une raison de plus qui m’encourage à 
rendre un hommage public au père de la scène en Europe et à celui 
qui a fait la gloire de la France’ (Best.oo1 1), and to Ivan Shuvalov 
he commented in 1761: ‘Ce Corneille est parmy nous dans la lit- 
térature, ce que Pierre le Grand est chez vous en tout genre, c’est 
un créateur. . . . C’est un homme qui a débrouillé le cahos et ce 
n'est qu’à de tels génies qu’appartient la gloire; les autres n’ont que 
de la réputation’ (Best.9082). These views are merely restate- 
ments of the position that he had taken with regard to Corneille 
in earlier years (M.ii.35; Mozebooks, ii.312), and it is difficult to 
attribute them entirely to polemic motives. Writing to Argental 
in 1776 at the height of his ‘reactionnary’ period, and of the estab- 
lishment of his uncompromising ‘classical’ attitude in the eyes of 
some commentators, Voltaire was still criticising Corneille 
severely (Best.19323, 19298). 

With Racine’s work, the French classical theatre was of course 
seen by Voltaire in a far more favourable light (Best.10208, 10228, 
11133, 10264, 13160, 14166, 9172). Racine was for Voltaire the 
more sophisticated artist who came as close as possible to his 
ideal of aesthetic perfection. He represented, moreover, the cor- 
rect relationship between the modern artist and the great art of the 
past. Only with the advent of Racine was tragic art in France able 
to purge itself of its imitative crudities and achieve some measure 
of maturity; for this Racine receives in Voltaire’s thought the 
honour due to him (Best.11233; M.vii.326). Surrounded by the 
mediocrity of eighteenth century dramatists, Voltaire turned more 
and more to Racine as the preserver and embodiment of a lost 
greatness. Certainly, therefore, Racine embodied an ideal in Vol- 
taire’s critical philosophy, representing a level of perfection which 
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Voltaire, faced with the insipidity of contemporary dramatic pro- 
ductions, could only look back upon with regret (Best.14524, 
13501, 13515). This admiration for Racine has tended to reinforce 
the association of Voltairean criticism with seventeenth century 
classicism. Classical elements are easily detected in his thought, 
but seen within the wider context of his work as a whole, they 
remain isolated, and do not really form a sufficiently integrated 
theme to seriously affect the value for the future of the practical 
manifestation of his criticism. There were too many counter- 
acting factors to Voltaire’s classical nostalgia for it to set the 
dominant tone. 

Attention has been focussed almost exclusively upon this 
nostalgia with the result that the dynamic forward-looking quali- 
ties that characterise the main body of his thought, and lead criti- 
cism on to the nineteenth century, have tended to become over- 
shadowed. That he had something to offer the new generation of 
critics is amply born out by the testimony and works of Marmon- 
tel, La Harpe, Chateaubriand and mme de Stael. With Voltaire 
fresh dimensions had entered French critical practice which, to 
adapta phrase which Saintsbury used ina different context, helped 
to ‘break the ice of neo-classic judgement’. 

Following the example of Voltaire, the critic now began to set 
himself the task of trying to understand as well as judge. Apart 
from isolating the merits and defects of a work, Voltaire had con- 
cerned himself seriously with an examination from within of the 
mechanism which had produced the work in the first place. Criti- 
cism was beginning to lose its dogmaticinflexibility, its sense of the 
ipso facto superiority of criticism to art. A comparison between 
the dry, static form of some of the more learned treatises and dis- 
sertations of the seventeenth century with a page of criticism from 
Chateaubriand or mme de Stael will indicate that something like a 
Copernican revolution had taken place in the assessment of litera- 
ture between the end of the classical period and the beginning of 
the romantic. In between stands Voltaire: at a pivotal point in a 
process of development by which literary criticism was eventually 
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to take on the stature of a creative link between the artist and the 
critic, which would unlock the meaning of the work of art at 
various levels. The whole range ofcriticism began to expand side- 
Ways, as it were, into other fields: biographical, historical, polit- 
ical, sociological etc., and a wealth of rich, related, but largely 
unexplored, sources of knowledge was opened up, and the critic 
would gradually accept and assimilate these as part of his basic 
intellectual equipment. 

Aiming his comments at Sainte-Beuve, Angles (p.5) discusses 
the question of whether the value of literary criticism can in cer- 
tain cases be defined in inverse proportion to the works with 
which the critic is concerned. In Voltaire’s case, the answer to this 
is, in some ways, in the affirmative. There are certainly in Vol- 
taire’s critical thought ‘intolerances’ which lead him to pay scant 
attention to certain prominent contemporaries, and to concen- 
trate instead a great deal of interesting critical activity around the 
work of minor figures. This need not, however, detract from the 
value of what he has to say. The significance of his method of 
approach often transcends the immediate issues relevant to the 
subject under examination. He practised literary criticism in terms 
of the intimate, direct confrontation of the mind of the artist with 
the mind of the critic. His output of critical comment was enor- 
mous, and the fact that the great proportion of his most interest- 
ing remarks are to be found scattered, undeveloped and un- 
polished, in the Correspondance is in itself suggestive. The spon-. 
taneous, incisive form which his criticism takes here points for- 
ward to the approach of Sainte-Beuve, Stendhal, Baudelaire, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, Paul de Saint-Victor and Léon Daudet— 
uneven, extravagant perhaps, but always exhibiting a lightening 
sureness of touch and intuitive insight. 

The classical form of criticism was penetrative, but it had the 
defects of dogmatism and inflexibility. It was Voltaire’s achieve- 
ment to redress the balance. His unfailing flair for discerning what 
was good and what was bad was never a matter of doctrine. He 
rejected the role of the scholar-critic, yet he remained concerned 
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to share his vast information with the reader in order, in his best 
criticism, to place art in the continuum of its literary-historical 
setting. His tone is public, and perhaps Olympian, but the 
atmosphere surrounding his work is one of constant and complete 
involvement. With a great deal of eighteenth century criticism 
the tableau never extends beyond its immediate framework to 
lead on to something new. With Voltaire, however, there was 
always present a dynamic relationship between criticism and 
creation, between the processes of judgement and the processes of 
art itself. As the nineteenth century approached, literature and the 
judgement of literature were becoming rooted to a common 
source; Voltaire’s contribution on this level was to give criticism 
in eighteenth century France a direction and a sense of participa- 
tion in the very act of literary creation itself. 

At his best Voltaire stands in the line of great critics from 
Aristotle to Johnson, from Scaliger to Taine, who have all taken 
the discussion of literature and the judgement of art outside the 
bounds of the merely literary, and have allowed their judgements 
to be influenced and enriched by almost everything from politics 
to personal relationships. In the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, with the exception of Dubos, the use of non-literary 
techniques and bodies of knowledge in the assessment of art 
tended to be tangential. Following on from Dubos, with Vol- 
taire the ‘universal’ approach became an integral part of critical 
method. At his worst, Voltaire is crude, brittle, negatively 
aggressive and occasionally pedantic, but he is always blessedly 
free from the academic. His engagement in critical activity, as in 
all his other activities, was total. For him there was no fenced-in 
politely agreed-on area within which it was legitimate for the 
critic to operate. If the mark of the greatest writers is to engage 
our whole being, then, in Voltaire’s view, we must bring that 
whole being into our criticism. The difference in this respect 
between his work and that of his contemporaries and immediate 
predecessors serves almost to define the whole nature of the 
course which criticism after him has taken. 
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